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plantations prettily grouped, and liere and there single 
trees of stately growth — the oak, the beech, and the horse- 
chestnut, beneath whose sheltering branches the flocks and 
the herds love to lie. Down in the grassy yale beyond, a 
noble river, celebrated for the size and excellence of its 
trout, winds along ; now lost, now seen again, laughing and 
glistening in the sunbeams, or louring with that dark and 
troubled surface, which in the charming months of an Eng- 
lish summer invites the angler to his sport. Further in the 
distance some of the arches of the bridge are visible ; and 
just beyond, distant about a mile from the Lodge, is the 
pretty and retired village of Beechwood, with the spire of 
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CHAPTER I. 

The lovely county of Devon, diversified as it is with all 
the peculiarities of English landscape scenery, with its lofty 
hills and luxuriant vales on one side, and its stupendous 
cliffs and eternal ocean on the othet, has not within its bor- 
ders a sweeter spot than Beechwood Lodge, where I was 
bom, in January, 1792. 

The house, a glorious old edifice, stands on the decli- 
vity of a gentle eminence, and looks toward the south. 
Behind, and on considerably higher ground, is a magnificent 
wood. In front is a beautiful landscape, with clumps and 
plantations prettily grouped, and here and there single 
trees of stately growth — the oak, the beech, and the horse- 
chestnut, beneath whose sheltering branches the flocks and 
the herds love to lie. Down in the grassy vale beyond, a 
noble river, celebrated for the size and excellence of its 
trout, winds along ; now lost, now seen again, laughing and 
glistening in the sunbeams, or louring with that dark and 
troubled surface, which in the charming months of an Eng- 
lish summer invites the angler to his sport. Further in the 
distance some of the arches of the bridge are visible ; and 
just beyond, distant about a mile from the Lodge, is the 
pretty and retired village of Beechwood, with the spire of 
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its clmrcli rising aloft above the surrounding trees, and 
forming the most striking and interesting object of all this 
lovely scene. 

On succeeding to this property my father made it his 
residence, preferring a quiet country life, with field sports, 
to the bustle and excitement of a London season, and the 
political gossip of a fashionable club. 

Here, then, I was bom. My sister Jane succeeded me 
when I was about thirteen months old. My two brothers, 
Alfred and Charles, followed several years after. 

I have said that my father was attached to the amuse- 
ments of the field, but he had never exclusively devoted 
himself to them. He had always been a reading man ; and 
as years advanced, literary pursuits gained the ascendancy, 
until he ceased to be a sportsman altogether. He was of a 
most kind, generous, and obliging disposition, and if he ever 
refused a request to any one, it was either that what was 
asked was unreasonable, or that it was not in his power to 
grant it. Whoever was a witness of the annual dinner to 
his tenantry, required no further proof of the esteem and re- 
gard in which he was held. 

He had one fault — and who has not many? — which I 
must mention, because a single instance of it was the pri- 
mary cause of so many of the principal occurrences of my 
little history. He was at times exceedingly hasty and irri- 
table. But what was said by him in the heat of the moment, 
was the next moment forgiven and forgotten by all except- 
ing himself. I have known one angry expression give him 
pain and contrition for days. Once, I remember, he was 
speaking loud and angrily, when seeing my dear mother in 
tears, I ran np to her, and saying, " Don't cry, dear mamma," 
hid my face in her lap, and cried too. My father imme- 
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diately cai:^bt me up in bis arms and kissed me. A tear 
rolled down bis cbeek; and tbe next moment be and my 
motber were locked in eacb other's embrace. 

To know tbe latter was to admire and love ber. Sbe 
possessed tbe sweetest disposition, combined witb tbe truest 
piety. At bome sbe was tbe deligbt of us all ; and wben 
ber more immediate duties bad been discbarged, sbe migbt 
be seen entering, wben occasion needed, tbe meanest 
^cottage, inquiring into tbe condition of tbe inmates, or ad- 
xoinistenng comfort by tbe bed of sickness. To ber I am 
indebted for my first instruction in tbose religious prin- 
<iiples wbicb baye enabled me to see tbe band of Gh>d in 
every eyent — baye beld me back from eyil imder powerful 
temptations, and supported me imder tbose trials, difficulties, 
and disappointments wbicb baye yet to be detailed. 

So great was tbe indulgence of botb my parents towards 
me, tbat tbe common obseryation was — ''Tbat will be a 
spoiled cbild." One of my aunts sayings in my presence, 
** Tbat boy, mark my words, will be a curse to bis fatber 
tbrougb life,'' it made me so sad, tbat I went up stairs to 
my room, and MLing down on my knees, offered up an in- 
fant's prayer tbat Grod would order it otberwise. 

A person wbom I continually saw as a guest at tbe Lodge, 
was Mr. Waldy. He and my fatber bad been great friends 
at college, and altbougb tbeir intimacy bad been for a time 
suspended, in consequence of tbeir different walks in life, 
it was renewed at a later period, witb tbe same mutual 
regard and esteem as before; and bearing, on tbe occasion 
of one of bis yisits, tbat tbere was a small freebold in tbe 
parisb for sale, consisting of a cottage and garden witb a 
paddock of a few acres, Mr. Waldy purcbased it, and from 
tbat time resided at Beecbwood. Tbere was sometbing 
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painfully interesting about him. He had a fine person, 
handsome and intelligent features, and strikingly gentle- 
manly manners. He was, I have heard my father say, one 
of the most distinguished scholars of his time at Oxford, 
and had subsequently stored his mind with much and varied 
information ; but there was a melancholy pervading it all, 
which, whilst it excited your sympathy and commiseration 
for the suflflerer, convinced you that the wound from which 
the life-blood was flowing away was too deep and too deli- 
cate for your probing. 

I never remember to have seen him at the dinner-table 
excepting when my father and mother were alone. All 
advances made to him by families or individuals in the neigh- 
bourhood he courteously but firmly declined. To the poor, 
however, he was always accessible, and suffering of what- 
ever kind was a sure passport to his benevolence. He was 
constant in his attendance on all the services of the church, 
and was, I am persuaded, a man of genuine religion. 

When I was barely nine years of age, my classical educa- 
tion commenced with the Eton Latin grammar, and Mr. 
Waldy ofiering to become my preceptor, I went to him for 
a few hours three times a week. But although he always 
treated me with the greatest kindness, I could never wholly 
divest myself of the awe with which the first sight of him 
inspired me. On the other three days of the week, I and 
my sister were instructed by my mother, who, never angry, 
never out of humour, had the happy talent of making learn- 
ing a pleasure, and imparting interest to tasks ordinarily 
irksome enough. 

I was in my fourteenth year, when one morning the 
papers brought intelligence of an event, at that time the 
most interesting and important, perhaps, within the memory 
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of man — ^the battle of Trafalgar. Glorious was the triumph 
of British skill and valour over the combined fleets of France 
and Spain ; dearly was the victory purchased by the death 
of the immortal Nelson. I was not yet of an age duly to 
appreciate either the joy or the sorrow, and ran away to 
communicate the news to John and the stable-boys in the 
saddle-room. 

At luncheon I was informed that one of the letters 
which had arrived by that day's post was from Mrs. Ridge- 
way, a married sister of my father, inviting us all to pass 
a fortnight at Elston, which was about five-and-thirty or 
forty miles from Beechwood, and that it was determined we 
should go the following week. 

Accordingly we went. The latter part of our journey 
lay through a dreary country. The roads were execrable ; 
and evening was' rapidly drawing od, when the postboy 
stopped his horses at a wretched-looking hovel by the side 
of the road, promising good accommodation for man and 
beast. A broken s^board over the door still retained a 
nose and half a mouth, which once had claimed kindred 
with the chin of Oliver Cromwell. After knocking for some 
time long and loud in vain, the figure of a boy, bare-legged 
and but half-clothed, appeared at the door adjoining the 
house, stupidly staring with his mouth wide open, his feet 
close together, and his knees so far asunder, that a small 
pig, watching his opportunity, rushed out between them, 
and ran grunting into a pond just by. 

Whilst the horses were snuffing and snorting at some 
fusty hay, and water which the ducks had somewhat dis- 
coloured, an old gipsy woman came up to the door of the 
carriage, begging permission to tell the fortunes of the little 
dears ; but my father, who had a great dread of anything 
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gup er rti tions being mrtiHed into yoong miadb, peiemptoiilj 
forbade her. Upon whidi she broke oat into a Tiolent rage, 
and liftMing up ber clencbed fiat in. a menacing manner as 
the eaniage drove awaj, ntteied a cnzse too barrid to be 
repeated, and in tones wbicb baxmted my imagination for 
days after. 



CHAFFER n. 



DiTBiva onr Tisit at Elston. an incident occurred, wbick 
gaye a colour to aJl my after life. 

One of my cbildisb faults was extreme carelessness. It 
was wonderful what £u!ility I bad for losing tbings. Any 
present, and I was continually receiying many from diffisrent 
firiends, was no sooner in my possession than it Tanisbed, 
especially riding-wbips and pocket-knives. 

One day, wbilst at my aunt's, I was standing by my 
mother's toilet-table, and, seeing one of ber rings, took it up 
and put it on my finger. Thinking it looked yery grand, I 
teased ber until she consented to my wearing it for a few 
days. On tbe following morning I accompanied my £eitber 
and my uncle some few miles on borseback, and on my return 
bome, to my intense consternation, tbe ring was gone. What 
to do I knew not. One thing I knew — that my fatber would 
be exceedingly angry, and I durst not tell him ; so, running 
to my dear mother, I related to ber wbat bad bappened. 
Sbe did not scold me, for tbat she neyer did, but I saw tbat 
sbe was greatly distressed, and I wept. Just at this moment 
my fkther entered tbe room, and inquired wbat was tbe 
matter. My mother, wbo could not bear anytbing like con- 
cealment or prevarication, reluctantly told him tbe truth. 
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As I had foreseen, he was extremely angry, and ad^ed me 
how I had lost it. I answered that I thought it must haye 
fedlen off my finger at a place some six or seven miles from the 
Iiouse, where I remembered to have taken off my gloves to 
button my coat. My father then, without saying another word, 
left the room, and a few minutes afterwards summoned me 
to the breakfast-parlour, where he was sitting alone. When 
I entered he was reading, and it was some time before he 
raised his eyes ; at last, looking sternly upon me, he said, 
'' Herbert, your carelessness is beyond anything I have ever 
heard of, and if I cannot break you of it, I will try what a 
public school will do. But now to this ring; I desire that 
you will immediately set out on foot— don't take your pony, 
sir — ^to the place where you imagine that you lost it, and be- 
ware how you return without it." 

He then resiuned his book; and I rushed out of the room, 
and out of the house, avoiding everyone I saw. It was still 
early in the afternoon, and in an hour's time I was far on my 
way. It was the same lonely way by which we had come from 
the Cromwell's Head, with the old gipsy's maledictions sound- 
ing in my ears. For about the first six miles I met no one, but 
as I entered a part of the road where a thick wood lined it 
on either side, I began to feel uneasy, and, increasing my 
pace, soon arrived at the place where I hoped to find the 
ring. I hunted about for it for a long time, and at last, to 
my great joy, I saw it sparkling on the ground. This gave 
me new strength, and with a light heart I set off running 
home. I had not gone many paces back on the road through 
the wood, before I saw a man, apparently of the gipsy tribe, 
coming towards me. My first tiiought was to bolt into the 
wood, but he called out to me in so loud and harsh a voice, 
that I stood stiU till he approached. He asked me how I 
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tame ihere, ttnd who I was? He next wardied me, and, 
diieorenng the ring, pot it into bis pocket, and bade me fid- 
low bin* I entreated bim to let me go, and promised bim a 
large smn of money if be would take me bome ; bot in Tain. 
I next ibreatened bim witb panisbment, if be prerented my 
retnmtng to my friends ; but at tiiis be only gave a bonid 
giin, and, seizing bold of my band, led me by an intricate 
patii some way into ibe wood, wben, to my still greater 
eonstemation, I bebeld at a distance before me a camp of 
gipsies. I tben renewed my entreaties witb redoubled ear- 
nestness, and fold bim my father would gire bim ever so 
mneb money if be would accompany me back ; but to no 
purpose. We soon came near to the camp. They bad lit a 
large fire, and appeared to be engaged in cooking. On 
arriring within a hundred yards, the gipsy left me, with the 
injunction not to stir, at the peril of my life. Notwithstand- 
ing this threat, my first tbougbt was to rush away deeper 
into the wood, but then I recollected that if tbey should 
catcb me again, which they certainly would do, I might 
ei^ect worse treatment in consequence ; and besides, what 
olrject could they have, beyond detaining me so loi^ as to 
take precautions against a pursuit. So there I stood, 
anxiously watching their movements at the camp, doubting 
and fearing what was next to happen. 

The fellow who had brought me there was a sbort, thick 
man, with very broad shoulders, a rather flat nose, a peculiar 
squint of the left eye, and marked with the smallpox. As 
he reached the group, I saw him take one aside, and point 
towards me, and I could plainly distinguish an old woman. 
The latter then came towards me, and, as she approached, I 
recognised her as the very same whom I had seen at the 
public-house, and who had uttered that dreadful imprecation. 
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All the nursery tales of horror I had ever heard crowded to 
my recollection, and overwhelmed me with alarm. The hag 
was bent by age, but must have been a tall woman in her 
youth. Her countenance was sharp, with yery small fea- 
tures, and her sunken eyes, with grey, bushy eyebrows, gave 
her an ill-omened expression, fit for the mother of Caliban, 

" The foul witch Syconix, who, with age and envy. 
Was grown into a hoop." 

A grin added still more to her ghastly appearance, as, 
with a fiendish laugh, she exclaimed, *' Aha ! aha ! What, 
come already ! I knew I should see thee, sooner or later. 
Ha ! ha ! little master mustn't have his fortune told, for fear 
some harm should come of it. I wonder what that old 
father of thine would give now, to know something about 
his darling. They great folk shouldn't spurn away the poor 
fix>m their doors ; there's no good comes o' that. The auld 
saying is always sure, though not always soon of proving,— 

'As the ox to his stall. 
So the proud to their fiUL' " 

It was in vain that I renewed all kinds of entreaties with 
this odious old woman ; nothing made any impression upon 
her. I promised her money in my father's name. 

** Speak not to me of your auld father, he that could turn 
away a grey head the like o' mine with abusive words, when 
the frost and the cauld were biting my very limbs off." 

Ejiowing resistance and remonstrance to be alike hopeless, 
I thought that by remaining qidet I might experience better 
treatment; and the old woman, rudely grasping my arm 
with her dark skinny hand, hurried me along with her to the 
camp. 

The gipsies, as every one knows, are a race distinct from 
all the world besides, to be found in almost every quarter of 
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the habitable globe, but especially in European countries, 
where they travel about, much as they please, with ba^age, 
and bedding, and culinary utensiLs enough to furnish their 
tents. The higher grades of these nomad tribes have a 
moral and religious code peculiar to themselves, which, 
whatever else may be the enactments or character of it, 
prohibits, and effectually restrains them £rom the commission 
of any acts of thieving or dishonesty. Generally speaking, 
however, the gipsies are the most impudent, and the most 
crafty of rogues. But although known to be guilty of innu- 
merable acts of plunder and pilfery, they are seldom brought 
to justice, unless it be for some glaring outrage of the law, 
such as horse or sheep stealing. There is a protective kind 
of awe attached to their race, which makes others loth to 
interfere with them. And it is considered the best policy 
to induce them to leave your own lands, to keep a watch 
over your own sheepfolds and henroosts, and to connive at 
their depredations on your neighbour. 

Their prerogative of telling fortunes serves also as a fur- 
ther security to them, from a superstitious dread, more 
extensively prevailing than some might imagine, of the evil 
consequences of their malediction. In days gone by, their 
cabalistic art was a source of ample fimds levied upon all 
ranks ; and even in later times, curiosity, with a certain feelii^ 
besides, not easy to be defined, has, in some measure, supplied 
the place of grosser superstition. But we are digressing. 

When I arrived at the camp, I was told to sit down apart 
from the rest, who were busily engaged at their meal, during 
which I had leisure to observe my new acquaintances ; for 
fear and fatigue had taken away all appetite for the hard 
crust and cold potato given me by the old woman. A couple 
of tents were pitched, and altogether there did not appear 
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any lack of comfort in a rude form, and the blazing fire 
gaye the whole a degree of cheerfulness. 

In addition to the two already mentioned, was a man, 
apparently of about five-and-twenty, with an expression not 
altogether unpleasing ; long black hair hanging down to the 
shoulders, an aquiline nose, and dark eyes. His iU-formed 
mouth, however, took away all pretensions to a handsome 
face. Next to him, and exactly fronting me, sat a young 
girl of about fifteen, with one of the sweetest countenances 
I had ever beheld. The regularity of her features was 
striking in the extreme ; her hair was jet black, and falling 
gracefully over her neck ; whilst her fine dark eyes, with 
their long eyelashes, had that peculiarly soft expression, in 
which resides the secret of female fascination. Her dress 
was clean and neat. She was eyidently not of the same 
caste with those around her, and I thought I could discern 
something of care and sorrow in that beautiful face. I 
wondered how she came there. 

Observing that I did not eat what had been given me, 
she came towards me, and offered me a portion of her own 
mess, which was a piece of broiled mutton ; at the same 
time saying to me in a low voice, " Keep close to me whilst 
you are here." 

"What are ye doing there?" screamed the old woman;" 
" ye must be burning your fingers wi' other folks' matters^ 
must ye, ye hussy ! And how d'ye think we are to go on 
feeding yourself, an idle interloper that ye are, doing nothing 
for your own keep ? There's that fellow Tom, too, that aint 
brought home a thing the size of my eye the last week, a 
lazy loon that he is." 

"Why, you know, mother," replied Tom, "there's such 
a sharp look-out for us, that we must be quiet for a few days."^ 
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''And for why?'' answered the old beldam, in a still 
louder voice. " It's all because thee mad'st such a mess of 
that last job twenty miles back, that got up the whole 
country agin us ; and, like enough, the taint's in the wind 
here. I would that — " I spare the reader and myself the 
close of this sentence. 

'' Come, mother," replied Tom, in a more soothing tone, 
" let's have no more jaw." 

"What's the row now, ye auld limb of Satan?" said the 
other man, who had been absent for a short time, and now 
returned ; '' ye be for fighting agin, eh ! I thought ye had 
had enough of that fun. But we shall soon come up with 
the others, and then your locks will be shorn; I suppose 
ye think now to make the most of your time. And, I trow, 
we ought to be on the move ; for I spied a gentleman's ser- 
vant, with two horses, not far from here, when I was up in a 
tall tree near the outside of the wood a few minutes agon, 
casting a glance over the country." 

''Haud your toi^ue/' said the old woman, seemingly 
rather put out by this news ; "thy voice will one day bring 
thee to the gallows." 

" It can bring thee there, whenever I please," retorted the 
other. 

The hag then came, stripped me of my own clothes, and 
put on me some filthy rags. 

"Oh! my dear father," I mentally said; for I thought 
most of him at that moment — ^yes, even more than of my 
sorrowing and beloved mother. 

As old Mag, for so I had heard her called, was employed 
in changing my dress, I observed the young girl go up to the 
man they called Tom, and say a few words to him, which I 
could not hear. The latter then turned and left the tent. I 
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strongly suspected that she had been using her influence with 
him in my behalf. And this, together with a servant and 
two horses haying been seen in the neighbourhood, cheered 
me up, for I had no doubt of my father haying sent them 
for me. 



CHAPTER III. 

Apteb haying been compelled to undergo the unpleasant 
change of garments, for those in which I was now dressed 
were none of the most agreeable, I sat myself down in a cor- 
ner of the tent, ruminating on my fate. I thought of home 
and of my dear father and mother, and wondered whether 
I should eyer see them again. And yet I had no idea 
that any yery ill-treatment of me was intended, and this 
consideration, together with the comfortable reflection that 
one at least among them interested herself in my favour, 
dispelled in some degree my uneasiness, and mitigated the 
horror with which I had always been accustomed to regard 
these vagabond tribes. Still, the feeling of having to pass 
a night with them in a large wood made me shudder again. 

It was not long, however, before a new cause for apprehen- 
sion excited me. There was a movement and bustle which 
indicated a breaking up of the camp. In half an hour we 
were on the march. Luckily for my now almost shoeless 
feet, I was mounted on a raw-boned horse. The young girl 
walked close by my side, but said nothing. We went in an 
opposite direction from that of the road, so that I gave up 
all hope of falling in with the servant sent out in search of 
me, and made an attempt to question my companion ,- but 
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«lie raised lier finger to her lips, in token of silence. We 
trayersed the wood as best we might, where every track was 
tangled and overgrown, until we came to a small open space. 
Here we halted, and soon everything began again to wear 
the appearance of a camp. 

The sun had long since sunk beneath the horizon. It was 
a clear frosty November night. The moon was unclouded, 
^d the stars shining brightly through the waving branches 
of the trees. But it was very cold, and all around was com- 
fortless and dreary, and the longing for home came still 
stronger upon me, as the prospect of my return to it grew 
fainter. As I sat apart from the rest, who were assembled 
around a large fire, by the light of which every feature was 
distinctly visible, I could not help fixing my eyes on the 
countenance of her who had made such an impression upon 
me ; and as I looked upon it the feeling of utter desolation 
forsook me. Although she had spoken only one sentence 
to me, yet that one sentence came to my comfort and relief; 
for surely, thought I, she looks £ax too innocent to deceive. 

A considerable time had elapsed — I knew not how long, 
for I had fallen asleep several times. I was still in the same 
place, and no one had spoken to me, when the man who had 
left the camp, at the instance, as I thought, of the young 
girl, returned, and threw down before the fire a bleeding 
sheep, saying, '' There, old * hell-dame, will that satisfy 
thee ?" 

The old woman seemed alarmed, and said something to 
him, when he exclaimed in a violent passion, '' What ! Not 
got rid of him yet ? Why, we shall aU be hanged; and though 
it doesn't matter what becomes of thy skinny neck, yet, have 
a care for those who are not so far on the road to ■ as 

Yself." He then came up to me, but I was lying down. 
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and seemed to be asleep. I cotild observe, bowever, all bis 
xnoyements, and saw bim bide tbe sbeep in tbe bnsbes. 

Tbe expression '' got rid of" impressed me ledifuUy, for I 
bad beard of men being banged for sbeep-stealing ; and 
possibly tbey migbt murder me, I tbougbt, fearing I migbt 
tell wbat I bad seen. Having concealed tbe carcass, tbe 
man came towards me again. I closed my eyes, and beld 
my breatb for fear. He stood by me for a minute, and tben 
passed on. 

As tbey were afterwards carousing togetber, I saw tbe one 
wbo bad robbed me take tbe ring out of bis pocket, and 
beard liiiri saying sometbing to tbe otbers about baying 
taken it from tbat boy tbere, pointing to me ; and tben be 
made a sbow of offering it to tbe young girl. 

At lengtb, completely worn out by fatigue of body and 
mind, I fell into a profoimd sleep. I know not bow long it 
bad lasted, wben I was awakened by a sligbt tap on tbe 
sboulder; and raising myself, I saw, by tbe ligbt of tbe 
moon, tbe beautiful face of tbe gipsy-girl. Sbe placed ber 
band upon my moutb, saying in a wbisper, " Speak not, but 
follow me." I instantly obeyed. We passed out from tbe 
encampment, quietly stealing away from tbe sleepers and 
snorers aroimd, and taking tbe patb into tbe wood. 

" Here are your own clotbes," said my guide ; " cbange 
quickly." 

After we bad proceeded some little way, I ventured to ask 
ber some questions; but sbe replied witb evasive answers. 
At last I expressed my astonisbment tbat sbe, wbo was so 
different from all tbe otbers, could endure to Hve witb sucb 
people. 

"Tbis is not my own tribe," was ber reply. "I bave 
been witb tbcm only for a sbort time, and I am so disgusted 
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with their way of livingy that it makes me most wretched. 
It is so different from the tribe of my dear &ther" — she 
stopped, miable to proceed for some time ; and I could see 
that she was using her utmost exertions to repress her tears. 
'' That was honest," she at hist resumed, '' and lived by the 
labour of their own hands ; but here there is only plunder 
and robbery." 

*' Where is your father?" I asked. 

" He died about six months ago," she answered, mourn- 
fully, ''and since then I have been living with the same 
tribe, until within about the last three weeks ; when, being 
too ill to accompany them to the north, I was committed 
to the charge of this branch tribe, as they called it, but of 
whose doings I am sure they can know nothing." 

" I was quite certain those men were not your brothers." 

''No, I am thankful to say," she emphatically replied; 
"if I had a brother, I should not now be here." 

" What a bad man that must be, who brought the sheep 
to the camp !" 

She suddenly stopped short, and as she turned full towards 
me, I saw a paleness on her countenance. Her voice faltered 
as she said, "And did you see that?" 

"Yes," I replied, "but you have nothing to fear from me; 
I look upon you as the preserver of my life, and not a word 
shall ever pass my lips to injure you." 

I said this with so much earnestness, that she answered, 
" I believe you, and will trust you." She then walked on 
before, without saying another word, until, having proceeded 
a considerable distance through the wood, she stopped, and 
turning to me said, "I must now leave you. Follow this 
path until you come to a broader one running across; there 
you will meet your servant — ^unless, indeed," lowering her 
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voice, " I haye been deceived. If so, aad he should not be 
there, conceal yourself in the thick underwood, and remain 
quiet until morning, and then make the best of your way to 
the public-house at the bottom of the hillJ Farewell! say 
nothing of what you have witnessed; it is all I ask for 
having, perhaps, saved your life." 

I assured her that she might trust me entirely. We then 
parted with mutual feelings of affection and regret; and she, 
the young, the beautiful, and the innocent, retraced her 
steps to the scenes of infamy and vice. 

I followed the path as directed. After walking a little 
way, solitude began to make me feel uneasy, and I turned 
round to see if the pretty gipsy-girl was still near me. She 
had again stopped, and was watching me. A strong impulse 
seized me to run back to her ; but the thought of so soon 
meeting the servant and my pony overruled it, and I hastened 
on my way, starting at my own shadow, and at every rust- 
ling among the trees. At last I arrived at the place appointed, 
but no servant or horse was there. Surely, thought I, she 
did not mean to deceive me; it must be a mistake on my 
part, or that of the servant. And then the idea rushed into 
my mind that her suspicions were well founded, and that 
she had been herself deceived. 

So here I was, in the middle of a large wood, all alone. 
The moon, too, was just setting, and I felt most miserable. 
I began to call out the name of the servant, but was 
frightened at the sound of my own voice. I then, according 
to the directions given me, concealed myself among the 
brushwood. I had not been very long there, when I heard 
footsteps almost dose to the place where I was lying. My 
first thought was to jiunp up, concluding it to be the servant; 
but a moment's consideration determined me to make sure of 

c 
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tills before I xnoTed. The figure passed so nearas to enable 
me to recognise, to my sorrow and oonsternationy the man 
who had brought the sheep to the camp, and of whose inten- 
tions towards me I had but too mnch reason to be indread. He 
continued walking about the cross paths for some minutes, 
and then took the way by which I had come from the camp. 
' So wearied was I, at length, that I again fell asleep, in 
spite of my fears, until awakened once more, by the same 
gentle hand as in the fore part of the night. 

''You are now safe," she said. ''Though he did deceiye 
me, it has not been to his purpose, and he is now &t enough 
off." 

She then put a lock of her beautiful hair into my hand, 
and said, " Keep this in remembrance of your promise. And 
now, once more, farewell ; follow this path, which will con- 
duct you to the border of the wood. You will then see a 
road before you, and cannot miss your way to the public- 
house, which is at the foot of the next hill — we may meet 
again in happier times." 

My little heart beat high, and again I promised silence* 
I then kissed her fimdly, and she, darting into the wood, waa 
out of sight in a moment.* 

I now hastened on my way, and in half an hour^s time- 
arrived at the public-house. I knocked at the door ; a hasty 
step approached, and I rushed into my other's arms. 
' I found that persons had been sent out in eyery directioik 
to search for me, and that myfather had judged it best to 
remain himself at this house, as a kind of head-quarters, 
where he might receiye reports, and whence he naight issue 
instructions. 

A few days after this occurrence we returned home to 
Beechwood Lodge. As I had said nothing respecting the 
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ring, every one naturally concluded that I had not found it; 
and my father declaring that he had sent me on a wild- 
goose chase, never questioned me on the subject. In answer 
to other inquiries, I said that I had lost my way. This was 
my first untruth, and bitterly did it haunt me for many a 
long month. How the first sin weighs upon the conscience! 
but alas ! how soon does the conscience retreat before crime, 
until deeds are done without a thought, the bare possibility 
of committing which would have been contemplated by us 
in our better days with dismay and abhorrence. Oh for 
the innocence of early years — for the eye that closed at the 
sight of sin, and the heart that quailed at the thought of 
evil ! For, indeed, the stains of later g^t eat deeper into 
the soul than all the scars we encounter in the battle of life ! 



CHAPTER IV. 



Foxjs years passed away over the peaceful village of 
Beechwood without any event of sufficient interest to be 
mentioned here. I had not again seen the countenance of 
the beautiful gipsy-girl, and yet she had often, very often, 
occupied my thoughts, and had. never been omitted in my 
prayers. The lock of hair also had been put away in a 
place known only to myself. As I grew older I began to 
view my secret in a more serious light, and to comprehend 
the nature of my own share in the transaction. The sheep 
which had been stolen belonged to a fanner in my uncle's 
neighbourhood, and I had heard the affair often talked about, 
but still my promise forbade me to utter a word indicating 
the slightest acquaintance with it. The consciousness, how- 

c 2 
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ever, of acting disingenuously by my dear parents frequently 
damped my spirits, and at times made me very melancholy. 

Mr. Waldy still continued to instruct me, and as I was 
reading for college, a great part of the day was given up to 
study. He was still the same melancholy man, and I often 
suspected that there was something which weighed heavily 
on his mind. When alone with me, he would frequently 
sit for several minutes together staring on vacancy, and at 
other times was extremely excited ; but as he had always 
been an eccentric person, these abstractions came to be re- 
garded at last as natural parts of his character. 

It was about the end of the fourth year that my father, 
after receiving a letter by the post, became greatly agitated. 
He sat for some time perfectly still and silent. Presently he 
rose up and paced the room with hurried and irregular steps, 
occasionally pausing, his arms folded across his breast. His 
countenance betokened some strong mental conflict. He 
looked at me several times, as if he wished to say some- 
thing, but again as suddenly turned away. My thoughts 
inmiediately winged their flight to the gipsies, and to what 
had happened the night I was with them, and I imagined 
all kinds of imhappy consequences. I was at last so im-' 
comfortable that I arose and left the room. 

I remained about an hour in my own apartment, when my 
father sent for me. So completely had the cause of his 
anxiety connected itself in my mind with the gipsies' camp, 
and the deed I had been privy to there, that I felt, as I 
obeyed the summons, as if I were going into the presence of 
a judge to receive the sentence of condemnation. When 
I entered the room, I found him still agitated, and yet there 
was a calm expression on his countenance. My mother and 
sister were sitting there also, and had evidently been weeping. 
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As I opened the door, I fencied I heard mj mother say, 
" Surely he is innocent." 

My father motioned me to a seat, saying, " I wish to speak 
to you, Herbert, on a subject which I have only this morning 
heard of. It has caused us a great shock, but I hope we are 
prepared to say, " God's will be done." 

"My dear father," I exclaimed, with emotion, for my 
feelings had quite got the better of me, "ask me nothing, 
for I am bound by the strongest of all obligations to reveal 
nothing, and it is my fixed resolution to say nothing." 

My father looked at me in utter astonishment for several 
seconds, and then said, " To what, sir, do you allude ? Is 
there anything which is to be concealed from me, and that 
by my own son ? Impossible !" He then walked about the 
room still more agitated than before, whilst I began to think 
that I had got on the wrong subject, and looked to my mother 
and sister for an explanation, which they seemed to think 
rested more properly with me. 

My father took several turns in the room, and then, stopping 
short, said, " Herbert, I desire you instantly to acquaint me 
with the subject to which you allude ; it is your boimden 
duty to do so." 

I was obliged still to persist in my resolution. " My dear 
father," I replied, at last, " our thoughts are on different 
subjects. What has caused you so much sorrow, I know not, 
but that to which I have just alluded can have no reference 
to it. Were I at liberty to tell you what I have promised 
never to reveal, you would acknowledge that I have acted 
honourably in all I have done ; whereas, were I to break my 
promise, and tell you, I am sure you would never trust me 
again." 

He seemed pleased, and certainly more calm, at this 
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and taking my lumd affieedoDatcEj, lie i^Hed, 
'' Herbert, I have always fbimd joa to act openly and 
haoaanbHj, and am, therelbrey conrinced that yon liaye good 
reasons fiur your condiie^ and shall never ask yon another 
^piestion aboat it. 

''To return, then, to what I was intending to sayjnstnow. 
Immediate steps must be taken to meet the difficulties to 
which we are reduced. My estate must be sold, as well as 
oar carriages and hovses. We must live in some small 
cottage, and our establishment, even there, most be placed 
on the most economical footing/' 

I was then told that my fether^s bankers had fiuled in an 
extensiYe speculation, and that there was no hope of their 
creditors receiying more than a shilling in the pound. My 
&ther was, of all others, the most deeply inToIved. He had 
been bound for them to GrOTemment as receirers-general for 
the county, in the amount of £10,000. So great had been his 
confidence in them, confirmed by feelings of pxiyate friend- 
ship for one of the partners of the firm, that he had assisted 
them by a considerable loan, to enaUe them to enter on 
some commercial enterprise, which promised to be highly 
remuneratiye, and apparently without risk. In addition to 
which he had unfortunately just placed in their hands a large 
sum of money, which he had borrowed on the security of the 
estate of Beechwood, for the purchase of two or three Tcry 
eligible farms contiguous to that property. 

Thus were my dear parents reduced at once finom affluence 
to comparatiye poverty: compelled to relinquish comforts 
which habit had rendered almost necessary; and deprived of 
that which, above all else, was their pleasure and delight — 
the power of relieving the wants and of gratifying the wishes 
of others. They must leave the home endeared to them by 
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the fondest recollections ; where their wedded life had been 
passed; where their children had been cradled ; and where 
eyerj new relation of life had opened to them new sources 
of the purest enjoyment, and bound them to it by fresh ties. 
All mtist pass into the stranger's hands. It was a severe 
trial, but they were supported by that which alone can 
support in the hour of sorrow and affliction — a firm trust in 
Qod. They rested on the realities of religion. In the days 
of their prosperity, they had ** not eaten their morsel them- 
selves alone, but the fatherless and widow had eaten thereof 
with them. They had delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him ; the blessing 
of him that was ready to perish had come upon them, and 
they had caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." And 
now, in their adverse days, they were not forsaken. He in 
whose strength, and by whose grace, they had done all, was 
with them; He ''gave them quietness, and who then," or 
what then, '' coidd make trouble ?" 

The day of sale arrived. Without a tear from either of 
my parents, estate, house, horses, carriages, furniture, 
became the property of others — sufficient only of the latter 
being reserved to make comfortable a small cottage which my 
£Ekther had taken near the village of Beech wood, about a mile 
from the Lodge, our former mansicm. 

My father's income, after payii^ all his creditors in full, 
barely amounted to £500 per annum, without any means of 
increasing it, for he had been brought up to no profession ; 
and as his family consisted of four children, besides my 
mother, strict and rigid economy was indispensable. All 
our servants, with the exception of two females, were parted 
with; and as our cottage was very small, no more were 
required. My father had made up his mind to dispose of a 
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•mall pony-carriage which my mother used to driye, as he 
could not afford a man-senrant to look after it ; but my little 
brother and I protested against this, tmdertaking to look 
after it ourselves. I shall never forget the expression of my 
father's countenance when we said this. He made no other 
reply — ^but my dear mother's little pony and phaeton were 
not sold. I saw a tear in my sister's eye at parting with her 
beautiful riding-horse^ but it was soon wiped away, and she 
declared afterwards that she was ashamed of her weakness. 

My father became the instructor of my next brother, 
whom he was now obliged to remove from school ; while my 
sister imdertook to teach the younger one, in order to relieve 
my mother, whose health was not good. Jane had also her 
village school to attend to. I redoubled my diligence imder 
my very able tutor. And thus time passed away insensibly 
and agreeably, because we were all usefully employed ; and 
we practically experienced that the happiness of '' a man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of the things which he 
possesseth." 

The good Mr. Waldy, when he called a day or two after 
our removal; presented to my mother a few articles which he 
had bought at the sale, and which he knew she valued. 
This simple act of kindness was the only thing which over- 
powered her, and she could not restrain her tears. Some- 
time after this, he requested her to be his almoner ; saying, 
in a very feeling and delicate manner, that there must be 
many cases in the parish and neighbourhood which were not 
likely to come to his own knowledge, but where a little aid 
might be greatly needed ; at the same time putting ten gui- 
neas into her hand. He was fiill of benevolence for others. 
As for himself, he appeared more than ever abstracted in 
thought, and was at times wrapt in the deepest melancholy, 
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into the cause of wluch no one presumed to inquire. He 
was also observed to leave home more frequently than he 
had ever done before. Altogether, it was evident that he 
was in a very unsettled state of mind. 

We had been living in our new abode about six months, 
when my fistther called me one day into his study — a place 
always resorted to for any serious conversation — and with 
manifest pain to his feelings, informed me that it was neces- 
sary I should leave home. '^Of course,'' said he, ''my 
prospects respecting you, and yours respecting yourself, are 
greatly changed. I had hoped to have seen you heir to 
the estates which still lie around us, but in which we have 
no longer an interest. I had hoped to have seen you distin- 
guished at the University. I was not without a hope of 
seeing you take your seat in the parliament of your coimtry. 
But God has willed it otherwise. I have received to-day a 
letter from a London friend, offering you a clerkship in a 
public office; and you know, Herbert" — here I could see a 
tear trickle down his cheeks, as he turned and walked 
towards the window ; but he soon recovered his self-posses- 
sion, and continued — "You know, Herbert, it is absolutely 
necessary that you should be of some profession, so as to 
gain your own livelihood." 

I assented to all my father said, and determined to accept 
the offer of his friend. ''At what time am I to go?" I 
asked, with imusual seriousness. 

"We will talk of that at another time," answered my 
father, taking my hand, whilst a smile forced itself upon his 
countenance ; we have said enough now on this painful sub- 
ject. I will write, however, and accept the situation for 
you. And may the Almighty prosper it to you, and keep 
you in all your ways !" he added, in an earnest manner, at 
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tlie same time afEbctionately pressing my hand. I fielt as if 
my hettxt would break, and abmptly left tlie room. 

Ai length the dreaded day arriyed. There is always a 
looelinesSi an utter loneliness, when quitting home for the 
first time. My plaee was taken by the daily coach for Lcm- 
don — the coach arriyed — ^the parting came — the parting was 
oyer. I took my seat on the box, the horses were in foil 
trot, and the next moment I saw my dear mother's face 
bathed in tears, as we passed the parlour window of our 
little cottage. 



CHAPTER V. 

Tkebe is no scene calculated to make so deep and salu- 
tary an impression on the mind, or which yaries so much in 
its circumstances, as that of a death-bed. Sometimes calm 
and peaceful ; oftener, we fear, full of restless and troubled 
thoughts. At one time sublime in the triumph it affords of 
spiritual strength oyer bodily weakness and suffering; at 
another, exhibiting the consequences of a life passed without 
God in the world, in colours too dark to be portrayed. Now 
displaying that humble trust and unshaken fedth which, to 
the last, brightens up the faded cheek and the sunken eye ; 
and here, again, presenting the sad spectacle of one com- 
pelled to look back where there is nothing to cheer or to 
console, because not daring to look forward where there is 
nothing to hope. 

It was about six months after the occurrence which closed 
the preceding chapter, that my poor dear mother, whose life 
had been — so far as mortal's can be— -one continued course 
of aU thiat is excellent and pious, lay on the bed of death. 
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On one side was my &ther, with her hand dasped in his^ 
looking the picture of despair. My sister, supported by my 
arm, whilst ill-concealed grief shook her whole frame, was 
standing on the other. An in&nt in its nurse's arms was 
being hushed to sleep in a distant comer of the room. 

''Oh! dearest of all human beings/' said my fi^er, as, 
with a look of unutteraUe anguish, he pressed her hand to 
his lips — '' Oh, dearest ! say that you now foi^ve me a life 
of inattention and neglect ; say that you now foigive me every 
harsh word, every angry look. Oh ! that I could recall the 
past, to love you more, to anticipate all your wishes, to live 
for you, and you alone ! Oh ! let me hear that word, ' for- 
giveness,' &om your own dear lips !" 

" I have nothing to forgive, dearest William ; you have 
ever been to me the kindest of husbands," said my mother, 
with all the energy of which she was capable ; " and now 
that I am about to leave you," she added, " I pray God to 
bless you for the past, and ever to have you under his guid^ 
ance and protection." 

'' To you," she continued, turning to my sister and myself, 
" I now look to do all in your power to lighten the cares and 
sorrows of your dear &ther. Make him happy by your 
dutifulness and attention." 

I never shall forget the earnestness with which we pro- 
mised. My sister seized her hand, and sobbed aloud, whilst 
siLent tears trickled down my own cheeks. She then sent 
for the younger children, and, having kissed them, committed 
them to a sister's care. I still see the calm resignation of 
her countenance, which nothing but a firm trust in her Saviour 
could have given. 

" Oh ! again," cried my fistther, in tones which went to my 
heart, "say that word 'forgiveness;' where are you going. 
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and when will you come back ?" I peroelTed that his mind 
was wandering. I went round to the other side of the bed, 
and took his hand in mine. He gave a sudden start, and 
sunk back upon a chair. My mother, feeling no longer the 
pressure of my father's hand,^ drooped lower on the pillow, 
and I saw that her last moments were come. 8he whispered, 
"Bring the baby/' The baby was brought; she pressed it 
to her bosom with what strength she had. It was the last 
effi^rt of expiring nature, and with it life itself had passed 
away. 

It was on a beautiful evening in the month of September, 
1810, when the sun was setting in aU its splendour, .when 
every field presented its pleasing and busy scene of bustle 
and labour, when the folii^ was changed to that endless 
variety of tint, blending so harmoniously together — ^the pre- 
cursor of imwelcome winter, the last lingerer in summer's 
train — ^that, having leave of absence, I once again entered the 
village of Beechwood. From the top of the coach might be 
seen walking by the rippling stream three figures — ^two in 
deep mourning, the one an elderly gentleman, the other a 
lady. A hasty glance enabled me to recognise my father and 
my sister, but who the third person was I could not conjec- 
ture. He was yoimg and gentlemanly in appearance, but I 
vras certain that I had never seen him before. It took me but 
a few seconds to bound from the coach to the place where they 
were standing, to greet my father, and to embrace my sister. 

" And now," said my father, ** that you have performed 
all that is dutiful and afifectionate, courtesy must not be 
omitted ; and while Jane is recovering from her blushes, let 
me introduce you to Mr. Henry Cranstoun, who is come 
down to pass a month or two with us in the country." 
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I was takiiQg off my bat, but he immediately extended his 
hand, saying with an air of frankness and cordiality, ** Let 
US shake hands, Mr. Anneslie; I have the pleasure of 
knowing your &mily so well, that I claim to be no stranger 
to yourself." 

I met his friendly advances in the same spirit, and we 
shook hands as if we had known each other for years. 
Then, turning to my sister, he said, " I shall now leave you 
to converse fireely with your brother after his long absence 
from home. My mother has, I believe, asked the pleasure 
of seeing you at dinner to-morrow, and I have now a request 
of my own to prefer. Mr. Anneslie, you will by that time 
have told all and heard all, may I hope you will then give 
me an opportunity of improving our acquaintance at my 
father's dinner-table ?" 

I assured him that nothing would give me greater plea- 
sure ; he then cordially wished us a good evening, and took 
his leave. 

" How do you like your new neighbours ? " was my first 
question; " and what do they think of the country, and of 
our estate of Beechwood ?" 

" They are certainly very pleasant and agreeable people," 
answered my father. 

** Quite delightful neighbours," exclaimed my sister with 
greater waimth, " so kind in every way. We are, indeed, 
and so is Beechwood generally, most fortunate in having 
such purchasers of our dear home. Mr. Cranstoun gave, me 
yesterday ten guineas for my school, and Mrs. Cranstoun 
takes great interest in it, so that it is as flourishing as I 
could vdsh. They are making a few alterations in the 
house and grounds, which may be improvements, perhaps, 
though I dare say I shall scarcely think them so.'* 
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"The Mr. Cranstoun who has just left us is certainly 
a very gentlemanly person, and has evidently seen the 
best society, and if they are all like him, I agree with you, 
my dear sister, that you may well be warm in their praises.'^ 
As I said this I saw a faint blush on her cheek, which made 
me smile. 

" Really, Herbert," said she, trying to hide a slight con- 
fusion, ** it is as I say ; but you will soon know them, and 
be able to judge for yourself, and you will then see that I 
do not speak of them in too high terms." 

"I do not doubt it in the least; I have too high an 
opinion of your judgment in these matters," I said, laughing- 
again. 

*' You have come home in a very satirical humour, dear 
Herbert," she replied, taking my hand; "we must try to 
amend you before we allow you to go at large again." 

"What sport have they had this September in the field — 
for of course you know, Jane, how many birds Mr. Cran- 
stoun has killed ?" 

" I shall answer no more of your questions," said mf 
sister, in a goodhumoured manner, but affecting to be a 
little displeased ; " you must ask papa about all these things^ 
for I know nothing of dogs or guns." 

" Only of bows and arrows," I rejoined, being rather in 
a teasing himiour. " But how are my brothers ?" 

" They are quite well," answered my father, " and are 
playing at cricket with the yoimg Cranstouns. Let us go 
and see them," he added, taking out his w:atch, "for it 
wants an hour to dinner time ; we are a little later than 
tlsual to-day on your account, dear Herbert," he said, 
smiling. 

We then walked towards the park, and I saw at a 
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little distance within the gates a party of young boys at 
play. 

Oh, happiest period of life, when no real cares and anxieties- 
are come to the birth ! when we scarcely form a wish beyond 
the amusements of the next holiday ; when a long innings 
and a good score are the height of our ambition ; and when 
it has not so much as entered into our hearts to conceive how 
the bitter feelings of jealousy, and the pangs of disappointed 
hope, are sufficient of themselves, without any other of the- 
thousand ills which manhood is heir to, to make one muse 
upon such a scene as this, and inwardly to say, *' Would I 
were i^in a child !" 

Away went bat and ball, as soon as my brothers saw me, 
and off they came scampering towards us, their faces 
beaming with delight. I had alvrays been a great fsavourite 
with them. Whatever they wanted they came to me for ; I 
was to do this or to ask that ; in short, with them I was- 
everything. 

*' Oh, Herbert," they exclaimed, both at once, " we are sa 
glad you are come back ! we thought you would never be- 
here. Papa has promised us a week's holidays when you 
arrived, and you said you would take us out in the 
boat. We have not been once in it all the time you have 
been gone." 

" And I am happy to tell you, Herbert," said my father, 
** that they have quite deserved their week's holidays. So,, 
as there is nothing like the present time, they shall begin 
to-morrow. Only, remember, boys, that this does not excuse 
the hour's work daily in the garden." 

We had by this time come in sight of our little cottage. 
It looked very neat, with the small flower-garden attached^ 
and the creepers climbing up the walls on each side of the 
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long French windows. Bat there was one object which 
attracted my attention beyond eyery other — an infant lying 
asleep in its nurse's arms. 

'^ Bring the baby to her brother/' said my fiather to the 
nurse. I lifted the yeil. It was a beautiful child; and as I 
kissed her, a tear rose to my eye and dropped on her cheek. 

'' Ah ! Master Herbert," exclaimed the old nurse, as I 
went to my room to prepare for dinner, '' how glad I am to 
see your dear face again, and you looking so well ! Your 
poor father has been sad of late, and all, I believe, because 
you could not come when you were expected. But, Master 
Herbert, you do not half enough admire the room that your 
sister, dear soul; that looks after eyerything so well, has 
taken such trouble about. I believe she has been in here 
fifty times to-day, to see that all was right, or if there was 
anything else that you could want. And your father, too, 
has bought such a fine horse, that, they say, jumps like a 
deer, and I am sure it is for you. And then the folks at the 
Lodge are such nice people, and such fine young ladies, too." 

How long the dear good creature would have gone on, I 
know not, but I was obliged to put a stop to her further 
communications, by telling her that it wanted only a few 
minutes to dinner, and I must dress. 

''Ah! Master Herbert, many's the time that I have 

dressed ye, but " I was opening a drawer, and did not 

hear the remainder. 

It was quite true that my father, who had determined I 
should have every amusement in his power to give me 
during my respite from the duties of my office, had bought 
me a horse. '' We will sell him again, Herbert, when you 
are gone; and if you show him off to advantage, he may 
fetch more than we gave for him." 
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I felt my father's kindness greatly, and retired to bed that 
night happier than I had been for many months past. 

I rose early the next day. It was a fine fresh morning — 
one of September's own. I took np my hat, and stole out 
without disturbing any one. Slowly I took my way towards 
the church, and entered the churchyard. 

There is a sober and a soothing melancholy when mus^ig 
amid these mansions of the dead, either in the dusky eyeningy 
or in the dewy mom; when the labours of the busy day 
are closed, or ere they haye yet well began ; when the dim 
lights are glimmering from the cottage windows of the 
village, or the little curtains have not yet been drawn aside 
to admit the first streaks of the dawn; when the only 
moving ^ores which break in up<m the stillness of the 
scene are some late stn^ler from a distant field, or some 
plodding ploughman, who is stirring before his feUows. 
Then to stand among the crombling memorials of the de- 
parted, '' the scrolls that teach thee to Hve and die ;" and to 
glance from the one to the other, and to see how, at every 
age, from infancy to fourscore years and ten, the frmL tene- 
ment had been left imtenanted, and the spirit had returned 
to Him who gave it; and to have the thoughts called back 
to some whom you had almost forgotten, or whom you have 
but lately missed at their daily occupations, or with whom 
you had perhaps held sweet converse ; — ^it is a scene deeply 
solemn, meditative, and instructive. 

But who shaU define the thoughts or the feelings, when 
visiting, for the first time, the grave of one with whose 
image and endearments are for ever interwoven all the 
earliest and sweetest of our recollections— of one who had 
fondled us in her arms, and nursed and nurtured us, and 
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borne with our teasing, and our frowardness, and our petu- 
lance, with a patience that never fisiiled; — ^whose gentle 
kindness cheered, though it chid us; — whose presence so 
enlivened every place, and brightened every meal, that if 
ahe were not there, nothing looked or tasted as it was wont ; 
— ^who so entered into all our childish thoughts, and childish 
ways, and childish i^rts, that she might have seemed but 
an elder sister, only that we loved her better-; — ^who,' in 
graver matters, was our instructress, our guide, our example ; 
•i^whose pious care implanted in infimcy, and anxiously 
watched over in our openiog years, those principles and 
precepts of revealed religion, which alone can enable us 
to die in peace, and in sure and certain hope; — ^who shall 
define the thoughts or the feelings, when standing by a 
mother's grave ? 

Such were my pensive musii^, when I perceived the 
sexton stealing along with silent step towards the principal 
entrance at the west end of the church. He quietly turned, 
the key, gently moved the door< on its hinges, and, seeing 
that he was not unobserved, respectfully touched his hat, and 
retired. 

I entered. Opposite to me, immediately over the altar, 
was a memorial window. It had been put np unknown to 
me. My feelings for a moment overpowered me, and I 
>rested against a pillar. The subject was, the risen Saviour 
revealing himself at the sepulchre to his weeping and in- 
quiring disciple. So exquisite was the painting, that in the 
beaming eye, the look of love, and the lips just parted, you 
read that the word " Mary" had been spoken.* And from 
the kneeling figure, with eyes and hands uplifted, you seemed 
to hear the responsive tones of devout and grateful recogni- 
tion — "My Master, my Lord!" 
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Beneath ^was the simple inscription — 
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HABT AMXLIJL AirKESLIE, 
** DEFABTED THIS LIFE 

"FEB. 17th, 1810/' 



CHAPTEB VL 

It was impossible not to feel rather sad as we drove 
through the park to Beechwood Lodge to dine with the 
Cranstonns. I had entered the mansion only onoe before 
since we had been compelled to leave it» and not once 
since my mother's death. Every object that met my view 
brought some recollection to my mind of former happy days, 
and left the pang of regret behind. The rooms, though 
newly and handsomely furnished, seemed finghtfully familWr 
to me, and at the moment that we were ushered into the 
drawing-Toom, I would far rather have jumped again into 
the pony-carriage and have driven home. 

There was only Mrs. Cranstoun seated at a small table at 
the further end of the room. She immediately arose, and 
received my &ther and sister with that grace and elegance 
of manner which is termed good breeding, and is, I believe, 
to be acquired only by an early and continued intercourse 
with the best society. She also shook hands with me, and 
expressed great pleasure in being able at last to welcome me 
back to Beechwood. 

'* Mr. Cranstoun," she continued, ** has been out with the 
hounds to-day, euh-hurUinff^ I think, they term it, and Henry 
has been shooting, which accoimts for their being so late in 
making their appearance. But here they come to offer their 
own apology." 

d2 
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At that moment the two gentlemen entered, and, after the 
usual salutations had passed, I began to question Henry 
Cranstoun as to the day's sport. 

" My father, of course, did not expect any so early in the 
season. And we," he added, turning and introducing me to 
a yoimg man who just then joined us, and whom I afterwards 
discoyered to be a cousin of his, on the point of leaving 
Oxford, with an income of £10,000 a year, " cannot boast of 
much. I am a very indifferent shot, and Mr. Dastard has 
not been so successful to-day as usual. In fact, we want 
your assistance, Mr. Anneslie, to make up a really good bag. 
The keeper declares that you are a capital shot ; so you must 
come and shoot with us to-morrow." 

I readily accepted the invitation, and was not sorry in the 
opportunity of proving by my achievements that I merited 
the character which had been given me. 

The door opened again, and two young ladies made their 
appearance. One was above the middle height — ^indeed, 
might be considered tall; her hair was dark, and neatly 
braided on each side of a face in which the features were all 
good, but there was a want of animation. The other, a 
year yoimger, was not so handsome, but very much prettier, 
her countenance being lighted up with all the vivacity in 
which her sister's was deficient. Her soft blue eyes spoke 
at once to the heart. Her long auburn hair, instead of being 
braided, flowed down in beautiful ringlets. Her figure was 
symmetry itself, and she moved with a graceful ease which 
riveted the attention, and compelled the eye to follow her. 

I was introduced to the elder Miss Cranstoim, who made 
me rather a formal courtesy; but, owing to some trifling 
circimistance which chanced at the moment, this ceremony 
was omitted in respect to the younger, by the side of whom 
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I presently fo\md myself seated, with my sister on her left 
hand. As I did not immediately address myself to her, she 
turned round to the latter, and said loud enough forme to hear, 

" How very remiss some one is, Miss Anneslie ! I know 
not whether it rests with yourself, or my own party, 
that I have not had the pleasure of an introduction to your 
brother." 

Then turning to me, without waiting a reply, she said, 
** Well, Mr. Anneslie, as both your family and my own seem 
to have laid an embai^o on our acquaintance, I must intro- 
duce myself, arid welcome you home." 

I bowed my acknowledgments, and she continued, ''Your 
sister I can excuse, for she appears to have all the cares of 
the village on her hands, besides her school, and is so 
beloyed by all that I assure you it is a pleasure, as well as a 
source of much instruction, to accompany her on her rounds. 
Young Mr. Herbert, too, is a name which I hear so often 
that I have felt quite interested in him by compulsion." 

''I hope, Miss Cranstoun, that I shall prove myself^ at 
the least, grateful for this friendly interest ; but I fear that my 
kind friends in Beechwood have spoken of me too partially." 

"Well! you certainly appear to be such a favourite, that 
they may fairly be suspected of a little bias. But I am 
bound in candour, Mr. Anneslie, and, indeed, much disposed, 
to- give them large credit." 

This was so kindly expressed, and accompanied by such a 
gentleness of manner and appearance of sincerity, that I was 
persuaded our misfortunes had awakened a real S3rmpathy in. 
her heart ; and I thanked her for the compliment. 

" Do not say compliment, Mr. Anneslie, for I abhor compli- 
ments, and consider them to belong, of exclusive right, to 
little pages and ladies' maids." 
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" Then, if any pretty thought should ever come into my 
mind, may I hope you will allow me the privilege of a little 

page?" 

'' Oh ! certainly," replied she, laughing, *' if you will not 
pappose me to be a lady's maid. Does your sister take little 
pages into her school to instruct ?" 

'' I woidd make interest with her to do so, if you are in 
the habit of attending, and I might be deemed worthy to be 
admitted iato your class." 

The butler annoimcing dinner, I offered her my arm, 
which she readily accepted, but at the same time cast a 
glance at her cousin, Mr. Dastard, who was hastening across 
the room* 

** I hope. Miss Cranstoun, that I am not aspiring to this 
honour, to the prejudice of a more agreeable claimant V* 

''Allow me, at least, an opportunity of judging, Mr. 
Anneslie." Then, turning to her cousin, she said, smiling, 
** You must regard it as a priyilege, Mr. Dastard, not to be 
looked upon this eyening as a stranger." 

The glance which he gaye, first at her and then at me, 
could not be mistaken. It was fuU of jealousy, pride, and 
mortification, and did not pass imnoticed by her for whom it 
was particularly intended. 

What yolumes might be written, and how might the phi- 
losopher descant on that wordjealottsy, for it has been fertile 
in romantic iacidents, and in moral lessons of a terrific cha- 
racter, beyond any other passion which disturbs the peace of 
domestic and social life ! There are few minds entirely, and 
at all times, free from its baneM influence; and of what 
misery and crime has it not been the cause ! It has oblite- 
rated loye from the fondest hearts, and changed it into the 
most bitter hatred and animosity. It has conyerted the 
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happiness of whole fiunilies into the extreme of wretched* 
ness and despair. It has transformed the beautifal character 
of gentle and fJEUscinating woman into that of the frantic 
hyena robbed of her whelps. It has cast her down from 
being the brightest ornament of society, to become the Tery 
byword of in&my and scorn. It has nerved the arm, 
formed only to fondle and caress, to dare and to do the direst 
of deeds. It has — 

'' What shall I give yon for your thoughts, Mr. Anneslie? 
I suppose, as I ventured to introduce myself to you, I must 
now ask you to take wine with me." 

''I b^ a thousand pardons. Miss Cranstoun," I returned, 
recoyering from my reverie. 

** I do not remember ever to have asked' your sister, 
during our short acquaintance, if she rides on horseback.*' 

** It is, I — ^I mean it was a &vourite exercise with her," 
I stammered out; but instantly recovering myself, I added, 
''her horse was obliged to be parted with." 

Her countenance immediately betrayed a strong feeling of 
sympathy and r^;ret for having inadvertently touched iqpon 
a subject which she perceived to be paxofnl to me in its 
recollections. 

/'Because I was thinking," she continued, slightly colour- 
ing, " that as my sister seldom uses her horse. Miss An- 
neslie might occasionally accompany me in my rides. There 
is a place about six miles from us of which I have heard 
so much that I quite lox^ to see it; it is the view from the 
top of some high hill." 

" Elton HUl you must mean, I think ; there is certainly 
a yery beautiful view from it, well worth going double the 
distance to see." 

" Suppose then, Mr. Anneslie, as you know the country 
so well, you were to be our guide. Perhaps my cousin will 
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go alfio, or if not, we will place ourselyes under your escort. 
I am sure Emma will be delighted to lend Miss Anneslie 
hcfr horse." 

*^ Nothing, I assure you, Miss Cranstoun, coidd give me 
greater pleasure than being your groom in waiting; but 
your powers of persuasion must be greater than mine, if 
you can prevail on Jane to accompany us — she obstinately 
refuses to mount my horse, and replies to my earnest en- 
treaties that it woidd be foolish to renew a fondness for an 
amusement in which she can never again indulge." 

" But she can ride your horse when you are absent." 

''It is to be sold again when I leave Beechwood," I 
replied, without the least reserve ; for her easy, open, and 
delightful manner had communicated to me a coiresponding 
feeling of confidence. 

We then spoke on different subjects, and so fascinated 
was I by the good humour and good sense of all she said, 
that I can tell nothing about the general conversation of 
the table. 

After the ladies had retired, the principal topic was the 
sports of the field, which afforded me less pleasure than 
usual ; for I coidd think of nothing but Fanny Cranstoun, 
and longed for the time to rejoin her in the drawing-room. 

<^ I think you used to hunt with Lord Clydesdale, did you 
not, Mr. Anneslie ?" asked Mr. Cranstoun of my father. 

'' Occasionally I have been out with him, but not for the 
last four years ; in fact, imtil this year he has not been at 
AthezBtone Park for some time." 

''He is rather violent in the field, is he not?" asked 
Henry Cranstoim. 

"I have seen him very angry indeed," answered my 
father ; "but I believe he loses his temper only in the field. 
He is a most polished man in society. I have heard a lady, 
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herself moving in the highest circles, observe that, whatever 
Lord Clydesdale may be elsewhere, in the drawing-room he 
is the highest-bred man of the day ; what our friend Ho- 
race woidd have pronounced, Mr. Henry Cranstoun, (for I 
am speaking to a young man and a scholar,) 

Ad iinguem 
Factus homo. 

But there is a vast difference between a room full of ladies 
and a field of unmanageable horses, and sometimes more un- 
manageable riders ; and every excuse must be made for a 
man who is giving sport to the whole country at his sole 
expense. . But shooting used to be my fovoiirite amusement." 

'' Then do come and shoot with us, Mr. Anneslie, when- 
ever you please,'' said Henry Cranstoun. *^ I assure you we 
require a little help to be enabled to bring home the bags 
which the keeper and his pony used to feel so weighty; and, 
moreover, a little instruction from an experienced sportsman, 
to teach us how to do our part, woidd be thankfully received." 

" Do resume your gun, Mr. Anneslie, by all means," ex- 
claimed Mr. Cranstoun, seconding his son's proposal; ''for 
imless something more is done than has been done yet, our 
distant friends will not give the preserves of Beechwood 
due credit for partridges and hares." 

" I feel the kindness of you both greatly," replied my 
Either ; " but I have determined never again to indulge in 
those fascinating amusements, which I can no longer afford ; 
and turning to me, he added, '' if I were you, Herbert, I 
would make a similar resolution." 

During this conversation Mr. Dastard had sat mute, and 
I could see by his stem countenance that he was out of 
humour. He was what some woidd have called a handsome 
man, but there was an impleasant expression in his features, . 
and occasionally a remarkably ill-natured sarcastic look. 
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width was yery r^nbiTe; but thai, tea {hcfoaand poands 
per ammm in tiie c^ipodte scale turn tlie balance with sacb 
prepanderatmg weighty tliat a bad temper and cross looks, 
like the fttes of Teoj, kidc the beam, wad are lifted up 
quite out of sig^t, alllMragb in tbeir chBzacter and coose* 
qnences they bare commonly been supposed to have rather 
a downward tendency. I bad not the sbgbtest doubt of 
this wealthy ai^iirant being a suitor lor the band of one of 
the young ladies, and I thought I bad already seen enough 
to tell me where bis pr e fe rence lay. 

'When we letnzned to the drawing-room, Fanny Gran- 
stoun was seated at the piano, accompanying it with her 
Toice, and sang sereral songs with much taste. Having con- 
eluded a beautiful litde air, she came up to me with a 
triumphant smile, and exclaimed, ** I have been successful, 
Mr. Anneslie, and now the only thing that remains is to fix 
the day." 

''That, Miss Cranstoun, is certainly a pren^tive belong- 
ing to yourself." 

'' Pardon me ; you are here only for a short time, and may 
claim the privilege, which at least we award you, of con- 
sulting your own convenience." 

'^ Then, since you are so indulgent, shall we name the day 
after to-morrow ?" 

"Very good; at three o'clock in the afternoon." Then 
turning to Mr. Dastard, who had overheard our conversa- 
tion, she said, " Perhaps my cousin will accompany us?" 

" Certainly, since I see that I am so much wanted," was 
bis uncourteous reply ; the sarcastic expression of his coun- 
tenance showing itself off to the best advantage. 

Fanny turned away with a serious and grave look, and 
entered into conversation with my sister. 
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It Tfas now time to retuzn home, and as I ahook hands 
with her who had made the eyening pass so fdeasantly to- 
me, she said, " Do not fo^et Friday, Mr. Anneslie; for as 
the appointment is your own, we shall not allow you to- 
alter it." 

On my wishing Mr. ^Dastard good night, he made me a 
distant and formal bow, which I retamed in a manner aa 
cold and reserved as his own. 

When I was alone in my room I thought over the events 
of the evening, and could not call to my recollection that I 
had ever passed one so agreeably before. There ia some* 
thing so pleasing and captivating in the frank and artless 
manner of a yotmg and pretty girl, when free from all 
coquetry and deceitful ways of the world — there is something- 
in it so near akin to purity and innocence, that no wonder 
my mind was full of Fanny Granstomi. When I fell asleep, 
it was only to dream of her ; and when I awoke next mom* 
ing, it VTas.only to grieve, far more bitterly than I ever had 
done before, over my real position in life. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



In my youthful days I thought that nothing could exceed 
the light and joyous sensations when, on a bright sunny 
moniing I was entering on my first day's sport in September. 
For three years before the loss of our fortune, I had always 
been accustomed to look forward to the first of September 
as the happiest day in the year. The awaking from a rest* 
less night, — the opening of the case — ^the putting together 
the gun, which had been oiled, and polished, and furnished 
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with the choicest flints by my ovm hand — ^the unkennelling 
the dogs, as impatient as myself — ^the setting them free from 
the conples on the bomidary of the first large field of stubble, 
with yonder turnip field in the distance. Oh, the inde- 
scribable delight experienced only in the early days of our 
sporting career ! In manhood the s&me pleasures are still 
pursued with eagerness, the same day still looked forward 
to, but not with the same buoyant feelings of happy antici- 
pation. There is always some care or thought which makes 
one's spirits hang fire, and which forces the comparison 
between the careless days of youth and the anxieties which 
60 soon follow. 

How differently had the first of September been passed 
by me this year from that which had been my wont ! In- 
stead of bounding forth with light and joyous step into the 
open fields, I had been cooped up all day in a dreary office 
at Whitehall. The twenty-fifth of the month was now 
passed, and I had not seen a gun, excepting in the shop- 
windows of the crowded streets of London. And now, 
thought I, as I walked to the Lodge to keep my appoint- 
ment with Henry Cranstoun, I can follow this amusement, 
OTcr the yery grounds to which I once was heir, only by the 
chance invitation of another. I think my father advised me 
well. 

*' It is a beautiful morning, indeed," said my young friend, 
as he shook me warmly by the hand; ''and as you know 
the grounds so well, we will leave the beat to-day entirely 
toyott.** 

** I certainly ought to know something about the sporting 
localities of Beechwood, and hope that the result will prove 
that vour relianoe on me has not been misplaoed." 

''And that your promised engi^ements aie equally to be 
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relied on/' said Fanny Cranstonn, as she made her appear- 
ance at the hall-door. 

"You hold me, then, so very unworthy a lady*B con- 
fidence as to forget an engagement, and especially one/' I 
added, as we shook hands, ''from which I anticipate far 
more pleasure than from the sport of to-day." 

Mr. Dastard just then passed, and we exchanged bows. 
There was the same forbidding scowl, which I imputed to 
his haying overheard what I had said to Fanny. He was 
evidently an ill-tempered fellow ; but there are many re- 
deeming considerations in ten thousand poimds per annmn. 

The ground being left to me, I took a line of country 
where I had been in the habit of meeting with the best 
sport, and I was not disappointed in my expectation of 
finding game in abimdance. Mr. Dastard continued towards 
me throughout the day the same ungracious behaviour, and 
we took only so much notice of each other as barely com- 
mon politeness demanded. He was by no means silent, but 
his conversation was addressed either to Henry Cranstoun 
or the keeper. 

The next day Jane and I kept our appointment with 
Faiiny Cranstoun, whom we found ready dressed in her 
riding-habit on our arrival at the Lodge. Miss Cranstoun's 
horse was a beautiful animal, and my sister, who was a 
skilfrd as well as an elegant horsewoman, looked very hand- 
some when mounted upon him, and I might well be proud of 
her appearance. Mr. Dastard had determined not to go, 
and Henry Cranstoun was out shooting. For the absence of 
the former I was not sorry; if I regretted that the. latter 
was not with us, and that we were left to the awkward 
nimiber of three, the reader is at liberty to set it down to my 
sister's account. 
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The loreliness of the day and the liveliness of the con- 
Tersation brought us within sight of Elton HiU before I 
WBM well aware that we had traversed half the distance. 

In approaching that eminence from Beechwood, the tra^ 
Teller has to pass through a valley of no very picturesqne 
character, and what scenery there is, is in a great measuze 
ahut out from his view by high hedges oneither side. The 
road by a most devious course, with many an abrupt turn 
and sharp angle, and frequently crossing and recrossing the 
direct line of ascent, at last conducts him to the summit^ 
imprepared by any previous intimation for the sublime view 
which is to meet him there, and which, in consequence, 
bursts suddenly upon him with a startling and overpowering 
effect. 

As we slowly wound our way by this steep and circuitous 
route, I was anticipating the effect which the scenery would 
have upon Fanny. When we arrived at the top her eyes 
lighted up, and her countenance was one glow of animation 
as she exclaimed, *' This is, indeed, magnificent^ surpassing 
anythiug I coidd have conceived !" And magnificent in 
trutli it was. We stood on a pinnacle of the hill. On our 
right were cli£& of stupendous height, and yet beyond might 
be seen others stiU towering above them, and casting their 
gigantic shadows over the valley below. On our left, at the 
distance of perhaps a mile and a hal^ was a range of low 
hills, covered with a forest of pine-trees, rising one above 
another in regular gradation ; in the midst of which were 
visible the steeple and part of the roof of a small church, 
looking as if unsupported and floaiii^ in the air. Beneath 
was a scattered village with its neat little flower-gardens 
and lawns, easily distinguished through our telescope. A 
fast-running stream, meandering through the valley, had in 
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one plaee orerflowed its banks^ and was expatiating over 
rich and -verdant meadows; and there its still waters seemed 
to linger in soft and sweet repose, as if reluctant to pursue 
their destined course, and to be lost in the abyss of the 
ocean; whilst a few miles distant from us in front, but yet 
distinctly yisible, was the dark expanse of the ocean itself, 
to which this petty stream was paying its unwilling contri- 
bution; as the years of one's own life, whether we will or 
no, are &8t gliding away into the regions of eternity. 

AIL at once, as if to heighten the romance of the scene, 
the bells of the church beneath us gave forth a sweet and 
solemn peal, recalling to my mind the beautiful lines of 
Cowper: — 

How soft the mnao of those village bells, 

FaUing at intervala upon the ear 

In cadence sweet, now dying all away— 

Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 

dear and sonorous, as the gale comes on ! 

With easy force it openn all the ceUs 

Where mem'iy slept. Wherever I have heard 

A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 

And with it all its pleasures and its pains. 

We seemed to be on enchanted groimd, and to have been 
ourselves touched by the wizard's wand, for none either 
moved or spoke. The soimds ceased: and one might 
have imagined the garden of Eden, ere living thing had 
entered there, — so lovely was the scene, and withal so 
silent. 

And to me it appeared but another change in the magic 
drama, and in keeping with it all, when I heard the sweet 
tones of Fanny Cranstoun's voice, — ''Oh! how beautiful! 
how inexpressibly grand !" 

The scene had, indeed, awakened all the deeper feelings 
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of her soul, and had brought into unison with its own gran- 
deur and solemnity the chastened and grayer thoughts of her 
lively and playful mind. How much longer she would have 
remained gazing upon it, I cannot say ; but I was obliged 
reluctantly to hint that it was growing late, and that we had 
seven miles to ride. 

Then, taking a last long look, and sinking the summit of 
the hill, we set out on our return to Beechwood, leaving 
behind. us, but indelibly impressed upon the memory, the 
prospect we had been contemplating. 

We hastened home, conversiug on what we had seen. 
And Fanny Cranstoun's remarks upon it, and on subjects 
suggested by it, proved to me that whilst, at other times, 
and on lighter matters, her conversation was gay and &s- 
cinating in the extreme, her sentiments on more serious 
occasions were fuU of aU that was noble and exalted. 

We had just entered on a narrow part of the road about 
two miles from Beechwood, where there was barely room for 
a single horseman and the smallest vehicle to pass each 
other, and that only with the utmost caution both of the 
rider and the driver, when I saw to my dismay a cart 
coming towards us at great speed with no one in it. There 
was no time to deliberate. I instantly called out to the 
ladies to turn and gallop back until they should meet with 
some opening, through which they might escape into the 
fields. To do this was but the work of a moment; whilflt 
I kept behind, and with my whip and voice so balked .the 
horse, that goii^ too near the side of the road, he and the 
cart were precipitated into the ditch. We then rode on at 
a smart pace, in order to send persons to extricate the poor 
animal from his uncomfortable position. On arriving within 
a short distance of the lodge leading into the park, we finmd 
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a boy of about fourteen years of age lying on the ground 
with his leg broken, groaning heavily. Fanny Cranstoun 
immediately dismounted, and was kneeling beside him in a 
moment, while Jane hastened forward for assistance. 

The little sufferer was speedily conveyed to the porter's 
lodge, and a surgeon sent for. 

Fanny, now that all had been done which woman's kind- 
ness of heart could suggest, or her gentle hands administer, 
gave vent to the overflowing of her feelings in a flood of 
tears. I did not attempt to interrupt this natural burst of 
grief at the suflbrings she had witnessed, but offering her 
my arm conducted her to the house in silence. She said 
not a word as wo parted at the hall-steps, but the warm 
pressure of her hand proved to me how sincerely she felt 
my consideration and attention. 

On the following morning I walked over to his little 
retired residence to pay my respects to my old tutor, Mr. 
Waldy. I had heard from my father that his visits to him 
had of late been less frequent, and that he left home fn: 
several hours daily, whereas formerly he seldom quitted his 
own premises, unless to call at the cottage, or on some mis- 
sion of charity and kindness. I had called before, but had 
not seen him. 

When I arrived he was again out ; but, being expected to 
return almost immediately, I determined to wait £or him, 
and was shown into his study. I went to the well-fiUed 
shelves, and amused myself with looking over some of the 
books. I had been in the room about half an hour, when 
my attention was attracted by a small china vase ; and on 
going near to examine it, what was my astonishment to see 
lying within it my dear mother's ring, which the reader is 
aware the gipsy had stolen from me. I took it up and 

£ 
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examined it; yes, tnie enough, it was the same identical 
zing. After yarious reflections and suppositions, I came to 
the conclusion that the gip^ had sold it to some wandering 
Jew, and that Mr. Waldj must have bought it of him. But 
why should he buy a ring, and a lady's ring too ? And I 
was again at a fault. Then I remembered that he was now 
continually from home, and he might be going to be mar- 
ried, and had bought it for his intended; but this did not 
satisfy me. 

Whilst I was thus engaged with anything but pleasing 
reflections, Mr. Waldy walked into the room. Seeing the 
ring in my hand, he became much agitated and greatly dis- 
pleased, and desired me to give it to him, which I did im- 
mediately. He then opened his desk and placed it in a 
small drawer, and again turning the lock, deliberately put 
the key into his pocket. I had intended telling him that 
it was the ring I had lost, but his manner deterred me ; and 
besides, I thought it might lead to a discovery of my 
secret. 

<^ And must my sorrows be thus intruded <ni?" he said, 
with a voice trembling with emotion. '' Cannot I even here 
be permitted to drag on the miserable remainder of a mi* 
serable life, without some strange eye to spy it out, and to 
add to its wretchedness ?" 

Then fixing on me a stem and piercing look, he con- 
tinned, '' Is this, sir, worthy the son of your father, the son 
of your mother, whose forbearance and sympathy and friend- 
ship have been to me the only earthly source of consolation 
for many a weary year, the only help which man could give 
to lighten my heavy burden? Herbert, you are privy to 
something more about that ring than merely seeing it now 
for the first time — ^your manner, your look, assure me of iV* 
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He paused for a moment, aad I heard him muttering to 
himself, " Do they then know each other so well ? Has there 
been such insincerity and baseness, and I been so deceived ? 
— ^Ah ! and what then may not be known?" and he placed 
his hand upon his forehead, as if his head were bursting, 
and ^rew himself into a chair. 

" Oh, Herbert !" he exclaimed, " at least I have not de^- 
.served it at your hands, that you should hunt out my sin 
and my shame.-' 

I was greatly affected. '^ My dear sir," I said, endea- 
vouring to soothe and to undeceive him, ''you have ever been 
to me the kindest of friends, and I have ever felt for you 
the utmost regard and respect ; how then should I willingly, 
much less wilfully, pain and distress you ? Be assured that 
I am privy to nothing which could lessen the esteem and 
affection which are so justly your due, and would not believe 
anything were I to hear it." 

He raised his head, and his manner and his look were 
changed. "Yes, Herbert," he said, "you are still your 
mother's child; still the same kind, amiable, affectionate 
boy I have always found you to be. I see it all now. Oh, 
how true it is that 'wickedness, condemned by her own 
witness, always forecasteth grievous things !' " 

He then rose up from his chair, and, having taken two or 
three turns about the room in deep and troubled thought, 
came up to me, and laying his hand upon my arm, and 
looking me steadily in the face, said in a low and hollow 
voice, slowly and deliberately, "Herbert — T have been a 
sinner, and have caused another to sin, — and she has paid 
the penalty by death; and I, by being allowed to live on 
with a guilty conscience, and with a broken heart." 

E 2 
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Tlien suddenly lesomiiig his stpimne«8 of look and manner, 
he said, 

** Never let what has passed cross your lips. Silenee, sir; 
be silent on the subject. I haTe been forced to this confes- 
sion, sir, because I hare my suspicions that you are about 
to add to my bitterness; bat beware, sir, for I watch you." 

I was at first struck dumb with amaaement, and on being 
sufficiently recoyered to speak was about to say something, 
when he abruptly stopped me — ''Not a word, sir, now; 
your future conduct alone can vindicate your character, and 
will, I trust, remove my suspicions; and now, sir, adieu." 

Saying which he hastQy passed into an adjoining room ; 
the key turned in the lock; and the next moment I heard 
the groenings of a broken and contrite spirit, and a soul 
communing with its God. I then left the house, and slowly 
and mournfully returned home, utterly confounded by what 
I had heard. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

'' How time has flown away, and only a fortnight more 
remains of my leave of absence," said I, half aloud to myself, 
as I sauntered along by the banks of the trout-stream, which 
wound its way through the park ; " and how di£ferently has 
my time been passed from what I had anticipated ! How 
vastly changed are my thoughts and my ideas, from what 
they were but a lew short weeks ago ! Do not my wishes and 
desires run in a new current ? Have I not admitted into my 
bosom the seeds of envy and discontent? Yes; I cannot 
deny it. And what has caused this change?" I was com- 
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pelled to answer — " Fanny; yes, wicked, cniel Fanny, you 
have caused all this." 

The time had certainly passed away most pleasantly. I 
had seen a great deal of Fanny Cranstoon, for I had been a 
frequent guest at Beechwood Lodge, and had often accom- 
panied her and my sister in their rides. I had also occa- 
sionally met her by accident when on horseback, attended 
only by a groom. Let not the reader smile as if it were 
anything but accident which came so kindly to my aid. 
The more I saw of her, the more I was convinced that 1 
ought to see her no more. '' Oh that I had the prospects of 
former years !" I would say to myself with a sigh; " or that 
Fanny were as poor as myself!" But nobler sentiments 
would immediately banish the unworthy feelings from my 
heart. " Will she miss me when I am gone ?" was a ques- 
tion I often put to myself, but could give myself no satis- 
factory reply. Mr. Dastard had not, of late, I thought, paid 
her so much attention as formerly, and was frequently seen 
walking alone with her elder sister. He had latterly shown 
me more civility; but it seemed tacitly understood that the 
less we had to say to each other the better. I had taken a 
dislike to him from the first day we met, and the thought 
that he was a suitor for the hand of Fanny maddened me; 
for it never occurred to me for a moment that his offer of 
£} 0,000 a year would be rejected. Had I thought this pos- 
sible, it might perhaps have afforded me some relief. 

''What am I thinking of?" I said aloud, as I hastened my 
steps; ''I am but a poor clerk, without a sixpence. Oh, 
Fanny, would that I had never seen you!" 

Just then, I perceived my sister coming towards me; and, 
rousing myself from my melancholy mood, I went to meet 
her with as cheerful a countenance as I could assume. 
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" Here is a letter for you, Herbert, from grandmamma. I 
am sure it must be an invitation to go and stay with her for 
some short time before you return to London; and if so, 
you cannot refuse.'' 

''Why, dearest Jane, should you suppose me reluctant to 
pay her a yisit, when she has always been so kind to me?" 

''Why, reaUy, Herbert, I hardly know; but something 
seemed to tell me that you would not look upon it in so 
welcome a manner as you used to do." 

I turned away my head, for I felt the blood mounting to 
my cheeks; and breaking the seal, I ran my eyes hastily 
orer the contents of the note. 

"You are quite right, Jane, in your conjecture ; for my 
grandmother wishes me to go to her for a couple of days, in 
my way to London." 

''That, dear Herbert, is better news than I expected; and 
is owing, I am sure, to dear grandmanima's kind considera- 
tion of us aU. I really began to fear that you were about 
to leaye us yery soon." 

The very longest must be very soon," I said with a sigh. 
'It seems but yesterday that you came to us, my dear 
brother; and now six weeks have passed away." 

"Yes, Jane; time flies swiftly when in the society of 
those we loye." 

As I spoke, horse's hoofs were heard on the road at some 
distance from us; and, looking in the direction whence the 
sound came, I saw Fanny Cranstoun and Mr. Dastard riding 
by, attended by a groom some paces behind. A coldness 
crept oyer me, and a feeling not to be understood but by 
those who haye experienced it. I followed her with my 
eyes for some time, until a turn in the road concealed her 
firom my yiew. 



it' 
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** What a beautiful horsewoman Fanny is/' said my sister ; 
''and such a beautiful, amiable girl in every way! The 
more I see of her, the more I am attached to her.'' 

"They are a very pleasing family altogether," I replied, 
aiming to make my own observations general, and leaving 
the particular denouement to my sister. 

''Mr. Dastard is more amiable than he was; though it is 
his ten thousand a year which makes him a welcome suitor 
at Beechwood; are you not of the same opinion, Herbert?" 

"I think amiahle a wrong term in his case, Jane; though 
certainly he has been rather ciyil, in &ct, very civil to me 
lately: what his motive may be, I cannot tell; but I have no 
doubt there is something selfish and sinister at the bottom 
of it. As to your other remark, I must say that ten 
thousand a year has great weight with young Lidies." 

"I hope you do not class me among the number, Herbert; 
for I assure you that if I did not like a person, double the 
sum would not influence me." 

"But consider, Jane, what good you might do with the 
money." 

*'No," she replied, with warmth; "no money could turn 
to any good which had been acquired by perjuring myself at 
the altar, in the presence of God. How could I stand there, 
and solemnly vow to love a person whom I well knew all the 
time that I did not, and could not." 

"But, dearest Jane, there are many different interpreta- 
tions of that word love." 

" Only one, however, when taken in reference to an union 
for life — that all-engrossing affection for another full of 
purity and innocent fondness. No, Herbert, marry a person 
only with feelings of gratitude and esteem, or who loves you 
only in the same degree, and you are miserable for ever." 
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"I admire and honour your feelings, my dearest sister," 
said I, taking her arm within mine; "but I fear there 
are not many girls who are influenced by such proper 
sentiments." 

"Our small village, then, is singularly fortunate at this 
moment, for I could point you out another with feelings con- 
genial to my own." 

" Indeed! and who may that be ?" 

"It surely cannot take you very long to guess — ^you saw 
her only a minute ago." 

"And do you, then, really think that she does not Iotc 
Mr. Dastard?" 

"No, certainly not; have you not been able to discover 
that yet? And I am sure she has too much proper feeling to 
marry him from worldly considerations, and too much spirit 
to do so by compulsion. I think, however, that I know one 
who loves, or imagines she loves him." 

I looked astonishment, but said nothing. 

"I am almost certain," resumed my sister, "that Miss 
Cranstoun is strongly disposed to become Mrs. Dastard." 

"I do not consider her a very sensible person," I ob- 
served. 

'I do not think that she is at all deficient," replied Jane; 
"but she has not been a favourite, and consequently has 
been kept rather in the backgroimd. She certainly has not 
the talent or agreeable manners of her younger sister; nor 
has she had the same advantages. There is always a re- 
straint upon her when in society; but I have seen her alone 
in her own room, and there she is as.different as possible." 

"And do you really think that she wishes to captivate 
Mr. Dastard?" said I, hoping within myself that she might 
succeed. 
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''I do, indeed, think that she wishes to marry him, Her- 
bert; but it is not easy to appreciate properly the circum- 
stances of her position, nor consequently to do her justice. 
As I said just now, a stranger can form no idea at all of her 
character and acquirements. She never appears at her ease 
before Mr. Cranstoun or her mother, and I have reason to 
know that, although the eldest, she has always been treated 
as a younger daughter; whilst Fanny has been allowed 
many indulgences which have been denied to herself. And 
certainly Fanny is more formed to be an ornament to society 
in every way. Nor has she been in the slightest degree 
spoiled by over indu^ence, or by the obvious superiority of 
her accomplishments." 

"You do not think, Jane, that Miss Cranstoun is in- 
fluenced in what she is doing by a desire of tritmaiphing over 
her sister ?" 

" By no means, Herbert, for nothing can exceed their 
affection for each other. I think she sees that Fanny does not 
care for Mr. Dastard, and he has been paying her as much, 
attention lately, as he before did to Fanny." 

** Vain, boasting, impudent fop !" I exclaimed, in indig- 
nation, "who thinks that, being a great man with ten 
thousand a year, he may transfer his affections from one to 
another, with the certainty of finding acceptance, and fresh 
food for his vanity." 

As I was speaking, Henry Cranstoun came in sight, with 
his fishing-rod in his hand, and I fancied I saw a blush on 
my sister's cheek, when, striking his rod into the ground, he 
came towards us. 

"What 'a contrast to Mr. Dastard!" thought I, as I 
watched his approach, his open and manly countenance 
indicating a noble and generous disposition. 
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I fear yoa have not been Tery successful, Mr. Crans- 
tonn," said my sister, '' if I maj judge by the bag on youi^ 
servant's shoulder." 

''No, Miss Anneslie, I am not a very skilM troller; 
pardy, I believe, from my not being very partial to such 
awkward angling. Fly-fishing I am yery fond of, and in 
that, perhaps, I might be a match for your brother.'' 

*' 1 have caught many a fine fish where your rod is now," 
said I. 

'' Then do go and try your luck again, for I haye caught 
only one to-day, and that I have had the pleasure of sending 
to Miss Anneslie." 

'* I am sure Miss Anneslie is very much obliged to you," 
replied my sister. 

I then left them to a tSte-d-tSte conyersation for a short 
time, whilst I went to try my skill with the rod. But this 
time I was doomed to a disappointment I did not anticipate ; 
and after half an hour's yain attempt, gave it up in despair, 
^md rejoined my sister and Henry Cranstoan. 

" Herbert," said the former, " Mrs. Cranstoun intends to 
;giye a dance to our yiUagers." 

''And to the tenantry and respectable tradespersons," 
■added Henry Cranstoun. " What do you think, Mr. Anneslie, 
«f the hopping capabilities of the good folks ?" 

"Why," said I, "they will have no objection to try, I 
dare say ; and, with a little practice beforehand, will be able 
to cut some capers, if not in the most fiishionable mode." 

"They will enjoy themselves, I have no doubt," said my 
sister; "when do you mean to give the entertainment, and 
where ?" 

" That is a question. Miss Anneslie, in which you and your 
brother will be of great assistance to us; as well as by 
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naming the persons to whom the in^iitatLons are to be sent* 
But here comes my mother, who will be able to teU yoa 
more about it." 

Mrs. Cranstomi coming up, confirmed her son's announce- 
ment; adding, that she required the aid of my sister and 
myself, to send out the notes. '' And I also intend, Miss 
Anneslie, to give your school-children a dinner." 

'^ Oh, thank you, Mrs. Cranstoun ; that will indeed delight 
me." 

" You and your brother had better come and dine with us 
this evening, and then we can talk over the arrangements," 
continued Mrs. Cranstoim. 

We readily accepted the invitation, and marched off at a 
quick pace to prepare for dinner. 



CHAPTER IX. 



In those days, as in the present, he who would be a 
candidate for padliamentaxy honours, had need become very 
courteous and complaisant on the eve of an election. The 
sudden change which the aspirant for popular favour ex- 
periences, is indeed surprising. For whereas, but a few 
days ago, he would scarce have borne it well, that the 
cultivator of the soil, or the proprietor of the loom, or he 
who advances from behind the counter, should have come 
** betwixt the wind and his nobility," he is now hand and 
glove with every one to whom a scanty patch of ground, or 
the occupation of a crazy tenement, gives a vote for the 
county or the borough, takes a lively interest in all which 
concerns his wel&re, and is grown at once marvellously 
careful and inquisitive about Mrs. and the little &mily. He 
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speaks with the quiet air of the most disinterested patriotism; 
affects indifference to honours and distinction ; but, having 
such and such views, he humbly conceives he may be of 
service to his country, and is willing to 'sacrifice his own 
ease and inclinations for the public weal. He then asks 
permission to pay his respects to the lady of the house, 
who, in full expectancy, is waiting all ready to receive him 
in the best parlour, with her children in their best attire. 
From these he selects the fairest, and swears he should 
have known whose child she was, by the dimple in her 
cheek, had he met her among a thousand; that he never 
did see the like to any of them for sweet faces and pretty 
frocks ; and that, as for that yoimgest boy yonder, he has all 
his father in his eye. The triumph is complete. The 
husband might as well throw up his farm at once, or break 
his looms, or shut up his shop, as not give his vote to a 
gentleman so genteel and so discerning. Many a vote and 
many an election has been lost throi^h not paying due 
devoirs to the female branches of the establishment ; or from 
having paid indiscreet attention to one pretty woman, to the 
disparagement and awakened jealousy of the plainer wives 
and daughters of some fifty of her neighboiurs. 

What is required of a canvasser of a county, or a borough 
on a more extensive stage, must every one who hunts for 
popularity do within that smaller circle where he is to act 
his part. It was this which made it so difficult to say who 
were,'and who were not to be invited to this ball of Mrs. 
Cranstoun. 

''It is hopeless to please all," she observed; ''we must 
endeavour to displease as few as possible." 

" The tenantry, with their wives and daughters," resumed 
Mrs. Cranstoun, "amount to twenty, I suppose. They, of 
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course, will have the upper part of the room where my 
daughters will be." 

" Where we shall be, — ^but not expected to dance, I hope/' 
said Miss Cranstbun. 

'' That will be just as you please/' replied her mammai 
<' though 1 hope that observation was not made from a feel- 
ing of false pride." 

" Oh ! mamma ! how can you suppose that we can dance 
'with those short, fat, vulgar Miss Toogoods ?" 

'' 1 am sorry to see you so disposed, my dear ; you are 
raising difficulties instead of assistiag us. When the time 
comes, it will be for you to go or not, as you choose ; but if 
you do not go with the desire of pleasing every one, you had 
better remain away, for it will be just the circumstance to 
cause general dissatisfaction, and to mar all we are doing." 
Then turning to me, '' How many of the tradespeople have 
you on your list, Mr. Anneslie ?" 

'' I have the names of about forty, but 1 am not sure]^that 
these are all." 

*' 1 wish you would tell me the leading persons among 
them, Mr. Anneslie, and what you know of their cha- 
racters." 

" Well then, there is Mr. Absolute, the grocer, as proud 
and conceited as possible ; and Mr. Curricle, the carpenter, 
not always so sober as he should be; Mr. Founder, the 
blacksmith, who sings so loud in church; and Mr. Needle, 
the tailor, with his three daughters." 

At length, after much trouble, the invitations were sent 
out ; and, perhaps not strange to say, were all accepted. 

Never was the village in such a stir, bustle, and con- 
fusion, as on the day of receiving the notes. Only four 
answers were returned by the bearer. What were they to do ? 
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*' I had hoped, Herbert,'' he said, as we were alone in the 
garden, ''that your coming of age would have been cele- 
brated in this manner, as heir to this estate. But His will 
be done ! and thankful ought we to be that our misfortunes 
have at least made us acquainted with sa pleasing a family.*' 

I said nothing; and right glad was I to see my sister 
coming towards us with a note in her hand, for I was afraid 
that my fitther might not have confined himself to a general 
mention of the name of Cranstoun, but have proceeded to 
individualize them, to my inexpressible confusion. 

The note contained an invitation to luncheon at the Lodge. 
My father preferred remaining at home, as he had some 
letters to write. Not so my sister and myself. 

'' I do not remember overseeing the place look so gay and 
happy as it does to-dayf ' I observed to Fanny Cranstoun, as 
we rode side by side after luncheon, "for every face is 
beaming with joy and gratitude." 

"I expect great amusement this evening," she replied: 
'''you must be near me, and point out all the different 
people." 

'' I shall be only too happy. Miss Cranstoun." 

'' And I wOl reward you for your trouble by imposing 
tuiother task." 

** Which can be no other than a privilege and a pleasure." 

" Well then, it is to dance with me the first quadrille 
this evening ; for we have arranged that my brother should 
secure your sister as a partner, and Mr. Dastard is to dance 
with Emma ; so that you must take compassion on me." 

" A most delightful task, certainly," I replied. 

" And now for one more, Mr. Anneslie. I want you to 
contrive, by some means or other, to place the &t Miss Too- 
good vtS'd'vit to my sister." 
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'*i 4111 afraid rtbftl^ vay «Ught fiofiuiuitWMe wiA fQuvt 6iit^ 

wiU hardly warrant my taking such a Kbwty." 

''Of oQurse, it msist .appeoc to te tbe X68«lt qf m^re 
(^onoe. I will ^e lOave itibat you Mball not be supposed in 
thejeast ecmeemed m any settled soheme in thi6 nutter. 
We must Mve a jfourtb, and as you are to he M. €., you .can 
easily make the arrangement un0u^>eGted." 

f* 1 will oeirtainly do my best, Miss Granstoun, to aid you 
in your little work of mischief/' I said, laughing; ** but you 
must pardon me if I £etil, for I must be dependent on.cireum- 
stances at the time." 

'' I am the last person, Mr. Anneslie, to desire really to 
annoy my sister j and bad I such purpose, you are the last 
person to whom I should apply to put it into execution ; for 
sure am I that Mr. Anneslie is incapable of anything unkind 
or uncourteous." 

I inclined my head to my saddle-bow, in acknowledgment 
of the oompUment. 

*' No," she answered, '' it is no .compliment, >but a debt 
which I owed you, for leading you very naturally to suspect 
that I had towards my sister some rather.unsisterly intentions. 
And yet I should so like to .see her pide a little mortified, 
as well as Mr. Dastard's." 

'^ Is Miss Cranstoun quite sure that she has no other 
motive for this innocent attack upon Mr. X)astard ? " I asked, 
almost in a wlusper. 

"None at all, I assure yqu, Mr. Anneslie," she answered, 
in a low and sHghtly hesitating voice, whilst her face 
became almost scarlet. 

At this moment Henry Cranstoim and my isister, who had 

F 
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been riding some paces behind, joined us, and the conversa- 
tiou became general. 

Seven o'clock was the hour appointed for the company to 
meet. The dance was to take place in a new bam, which 
had just been completed, and which had been prettily deco- 
rated with evergreens and flowers, and with a chalked floor, 
in imitation of the Granstoun arms. Mrs. Cranstoun, who 
had determined that the assembly should be received with 
all courtesy— a part which she knew so weU how to perform 
with grace and elegance — ^was the first who entered the 
room, with her daughters. I accompanied them as master 
of the ceremonies. 

We had been there but a few minutes, when a rumbling 
noise was heard at the door, as of a light cart, and the foot- 
man entering, announced Mrs. and the Miss Toogoods. At 
the same moment appeared four figures, a perfect blaze of 
light, dressed in bright scarlet from top to toe. They seemed 
to have selected the colour, as being most in keeping with 
the full-blown roses which were blushing in their cheeks ; 
they were manifestly in florid health. Mrs. Cranstoun 
advanced halfway to meet them, and Mrs. Toogood ex- 
tending her hand, a cordial shake ensued, an honour which 
the Miss Toogoods determined should not be monopolized 
by their mother. 

''My daughters," said Mrs. Cranstoim, when, much to 
the annoyance of the eldest, but to the great delight of 
Fanny, the ceremony of shaking hands was repeated. 

" And are these really your daughters, ma'am ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Toogood, eyeing the young ladies. " Susan, my dear," 
then, suddenly checking herself as that damsel advanced, 
" No, you are not so tall as Miss Cranstoim. My lady " 
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Fortunately the entrance of more eompany came to Mrs* 
Cranstoun's relief. Poor Miss Cranstonn looked the very 
picture of mifiery, while Fanny cast many a smiling glance 
at me, every one of which made terrible havoc with my 
already wonnded heart. 

At length the tenantry had assemUed, and ranged them* 
selves in dne order of precedence at the npper end of the 
room. To describe or comment on them individually would 
be but wearisome to my readers, and occasion my poor tale 
to drag its slow length along. Suffice it to say that they 
were the blunt, honest, John Bull farmers peculiar to the 
age, or, at least, to the parish and vicinity of Beechwood, 
where the master held Ihe plough, the son drove the team^ 
the daughters milked the cows, and the mother made the 
butter. 

Mr. Absolute, the groeer, and Mr. Founder, the black* 
smith, are the only two worthy of particular notice. The 
former made a most ludicrous entry, such as to excite 
a smile even in Miss Cranstoun, engi^ed as she was in 
conversation with Mr. Dastard, of whom she appeared 
to have taken violent possession. He was dressed in a 
very tight pair of the then fashionable pantaloons, but- 
toned close above the ankle, with a. flaw scarcely per-* 
ceprtible on Ihe right knee. These pantaloons, as the village 
3nnals tell, had once graced the portly person of Mr. 
Cranstoun, and were by him given to his valet. The valet 
disposed of them to Mr. Moses, and Mr. Moses to a young 
&rmer in an adjoining parish about to be married. The 
latter, having damaged them at the knee, parted with them 
for a small consideration to Mr. Needle, the tailor, who, 
having with inimitable skill finedrawn the reiitj sold them to 
Mr. Absolute, the grocer, to be wom by him at }Sxm. 

F 2 
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CranstoWs ball. So that they could boast of almost an 
equal number of possessors with the far-fiuned sceptre of 
Agamemnon. On receiying a curtsey from Mrs. Cranstoun, 
Mr. Absolute thrust out his hand ; but, as she was extending 
hers, hastily drew it back again, and continued bowing and 
serapn^ for several seconds. 

The best-dressed person in the room was Mr. Founder, 
the blacksmith, a young man of a yery modest and retiring 
demeanour ; who, having some little property of his own, 
and being no further engaged in the smithy than to super- 
intend his workmen, would have been considered not greatly 
presuming had he aspired to the hand of one of the farmer's 
daughters. He formed a pleasing contrast to the majority of 
the company. 

At last, as master of the ceremonies, I proposed to open 
the baU with a quadrille, the guests generally not having yet 
acquired sufficient courage to begin the country dances 
before such great folks. Fortunately, the arrangement 
enjoined upon me by Fanny needed not my contrivance ; for 
Mr. Founder, leading up the fat Miss Toogood, the parties 
took their places opposite to Miss Cranstoim. and Mr. 
Dastard, whose annoyance and chagrin were as complete as 
could be desired. And, bating that Miss Toogood appeared 
to consider the art of dancing to consist in the height to i 
which she sprang, and the weight with which she descended, . 
there could scarcely have been a better conducted quadrille. 

The next was a country dance, in which several more 
couples joined, Henry Cranstoun leading off with one of the 
Miss Toogoods, to the evident mortification of her two sisters. g 
Just before it began, Mr. Founder civilly asked the honour ^ 
of dancing with Miss Cranstoun ; but that young lady turned 
away without deigning an answer. Poor Mr. Founder ! I 
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shall nerer foi^t the look of bitter and unmerited disap- 
pointment depicted in his countenance, as all ejes were 
tamed upon him. And as little shall I oyer foi^t the con- 
duct of Fanny. She was standing near me at the time, and 
had seen the whole transaction. Immediately stepping for- 
ward, she said, in a goodnatured manner, with one of her 
own pleasing smiles, " Mr. Founder, if my sister is not equal 
to the exertions of a country dance this CTening, I shall be 
most happy to become her substitute." A tear of gratitude 
started to his eye, and, as he led her to the dance, a hum of 
applause resounded throi^h the room. The whole was but 
the circumstance of a moment, but it will never pass away 
from the memory of those who witnessed it. I looked on 
with admiration and love, heightened by this amiable proof 
of the goodness of her heart ; and to be her slave for life 
was, at that moment, the summit of my desire and ambition. 
When this dance was oyer, Mrs. Cranstoun retired with 
her daughters, amidst loud shouts of '' Long liye my lady !'* 
The country dances then commenced in good earnest, and 
were still more lively and noisy after supper. However, it 
went off on the whole very well indeed, and was long the 
talk of the village and the neighbourhood. The only alloy 
was a small fracas between Mr. Absolute, the grocer, and 
Mr. Curricle, the carpenter, who had a set-to towards morn- 
ing, in which the former got a black eye, and slit his panta- 
loons in such a manner that Mr. Needle, the tailor, after due 
examination, declared them incapable of further service, and 
reconmiended that they should be superseded by a pair of 
military blue, which he had recently bought of the servant of 
a deceased half-pay officer, and could sell cheap. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was a bright starry eveamg, two days haying elapsed 
moe the lite mentioiied in the last chapter, when, lighting 
my cheroot after dinner, I strolled down to the cotte^, to 
inquire after the poor boy who had broken his leg, aa 
related in a former part of this little work, and whose other 
injuries were of a more serious character than had at first 
been apprehended. Nothing could have exceeded the kind*^ 
ness of Fanny towards him. Not a day had passed without 
her haring called to see him, always bringing with her some- 
thing nourishii^ £rom the well-spread table at the Lodge. 

'^ In &ct," I said to myself, " every action of her life d]»* 
pkys that sweetness of disposition and amiability of charao* 
ter which so elevate her above her sister, and must ever 
attract the highest admiration of all with whom she may 
become acquainted. She cannot fail to captivate; also, by 
her striking personal appearance- and accomplishments, her 
easy and graceful manners, and that agreeable affiibility, 
rendered stiU mwe engaging by her evid^it unconscioasness 
of the homage whidi sh^ is receiving/' I could not help 
often looking into the future as rei^peeted her and myself. I 
could not help viewing her ae followed l^ the noble, the 
fttshionable, and the wealthy, upon her entrance into the 
busy world of pleasure and gaiety, and reflecting what e&ect 
such education might have upon her. ''Will ate be the 
same that she now is, after aU the bewilderments and 
temptations of a London season?" Something within me 
answered, ''Yes, she will be the same; her imaginatioil 
may be dazsded for the moment by all this, but her sound 
understanding and her high principle will never be greatly 
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led Astray. Her beart may be entangled, ere she baye time 
to tlmik, in thie toils which, will be spread around her, but it 
^U eyer be the same in the retired and sednded recesses of 
lier chamber. 

When anticipating, in imagination, her futnre career, and 
eomtrasting it with my own, did I desire it less brilUant, or 
aeeretly wish that it more resembled mine ? No ; kt the 
reader belieye me when I say I did not. My loye tiien 
appeared to me too sincere and exalted for selfishness. I 
fancied that I had schooled myself into such a diRniplmfld 
firame of mind, that, to yiew her haj^uness from a distane^ 
to hear that she was the gayest of the gay, the most admired 
df her sex, proyided only that she was stOl imchaitgjed, was 
all the satis&ctioQ I desired. Yet how <^n did I iadeed 
wish that my position now were what it once was, for then 
I conld haye offered her every comfort and gratification, 
tc^ther with a fond and deyoted heart — or else, that we had 
neyer met. 

Mr. Dastard's conduct puzaied me more and more eyeiiy 
day. I plainly saw, from the first, that he was a smtor at 
Beechwood Lo^e, and that Fanny was the object of his 
tender regard. That it was mutual, I had my reasons for 
doubti^Qg. His recent attentions to the elder sister, I per- 
ceiyed, had not giten Mr. or Mrs. Cranstoim satis&ction, yet 
he ccmftinued them. What can be his object ? I thought to 
myself. Is it to create a feeling of jealousy in the mind rf 
Fanny? if so, he has certainly not succeeded; and a 
momentary sensation of pride and gratifi.eatioii would rise 
tsq^ within me, as my thoughts suggested this. Then, again, 
why is she so indifferent towards him ? Haye I her affece 
tionsf No, I haye no reason for supposing it; and if I 
had, ot&ght I not immediately to leaye, and to .aee her na 
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more ? My sentiments of honourable conduct prompted me 
to this step ; and, had I entertained a serious thought that 
her happiness was in the slightest degree dependant upon it, 
I should haye taken it. I had resolution to haye done for 
her what I had not resolution to do for myself. My own 
future peace of mind I knew to be at stake, but I silenced 
the conviction — '' it is only another short week, and I shall 
be gone." 

''Miss Fanny has not been here to-day," said the old 
woman, as I entered the cottage; ''perhaps, sir, you can teU 
me the reason, for it is the first day she has missed for so 
many weeks. I hope she is not ill, sir ?" 

"No, my good won^an," said I, "I hope not; and if she 
were, I think I shoidd haye heard of it. I dare say she has 
been busy." 

"Oh! if she had been ill," answered the old woman, 
"your honour must have heard of it, for she seems to have 
taken a liking to your honour. She often talks about you 
and your family, and wishes you had not come by your bad 
fortune. She has a good heart. Master Herbert." 

"But how is the poor boy?" I asked, wishing to change 
the subject, though far from being disagreeable to me. 

"Oh! he is going on as well as possible, and will be well, 
come Christmas; though, I fear, neyer be the man he 
would haye been. But he'll neyer want; Miss Fanny, dear 
soul, will look to that." 

At this moment the door opened, and who should walk in 
but Fanny herself. 

"Haye you come alone, Miss Cranstoun?" I said, after 
my surprise was a little abated. 

"Yes, Mr. Anneslie," she answered, equally surprised and 
confused at meeting me there. "It is such a yery short 
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distance, and such a beautiM evening, that I tboi^ht I 
woidd jnst run down to inquire after my patient, for I heard 
at dinner from Mr. Dastard that he was not so well." 

''Which I am happy to tell you, my dear Miss Cranstoun, 
is not the case." 

''I am delighted to hear it," was her reply. And then 
taking out some jelly from her basket, she approached the 
bed on which the boy was lying, and gaye him some with 
her own hands. 

''He often talks about you. Miss," said the old woman, 
'' and is very thankful for your kindness ; but when you are 
here, he is so shy that he will not speak a word." 

"But we had a long conversation together yesterday. I 
think it must be Mr. Anneslie who makes him so silent. 
However, I must not be talking here, for already, perhaps, 
there is a hue and cry after me. Good night, my good 
woman. Good night, Mr. Anneslie." And so saying, she 
skipped out of the room. I was by her side in an instant. 
" Do allow me. Miss Cranstoun, the pleasure of seeing you 
safe to your own door," I said, offering her my arm. 

"There is nothing to fear, Mr. Anneslie," she replied, "and 
it is such a short distance, and so light, that I am not at all 
afraid. But as you kindly offer it, it would be ungracious 
in me not to accept your safe conduct." 

Our position was a singular one; and perhaps I may not 
be wrong in supposing that Fanny was slightly imeasy at 
the thought of walking alone with me at that time of the 
night, when it was not even known that she had left the 
bouse. She was silent, and so was I; but from far different 
feelings. This, thought I, will be our last walk; until — 
when? — ^for ever! and a resolution instantly rushed to my 
mind of making this my last interview with Fanny. This 
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fihaH be the last liappy mom^it, the remembrance oi which 
lihall console me hereafter. I hare been drawn along, aa it 
were, by the force of an impetuous current, and I must 
^iake one Tigorous effort to escape; and that without delay. 
Under the impulse of- this determination, I ' asked her how 
long they intended to remain at Beechwood. 

''About two months longer, I think, Mr. AnnesHe." 

''How often. Miss Granstoun; will the recollection of these 
few happy weeks recur to my memory, when. I ^all be far 
away ! And yet I ought to forget them as soon as possible." 

"But you are not leaving us yet, Mr. Anneslie?" she 
answered, in rather an anxious tone of yoice. 

" To-morrow morning, Miss Cranstoun," I returned, with 
as much calmness as I could assume. 

I fancied that there was some agitation in her manner, 
as she said — 

"Why this sadden determination, Mr. Anneslie? You 
must remain for Henry's birthday. He comes of age within 
these few days, and we intend giving an entertainment to 
the more aristocratic department of our neighboxirhood. 
The village fite, the other day, was in anticipaticm of the 
event, my brother not knowing how IcMig he might remain 
here* But possibly," and she hesitated, "it might be pain- 
ful to your feelings." 

" No, my dear Miss Cranstoun, I cannot be too thankful 
that this estate has fsdlen into the possession of those whom' 
I so much esteem and respect, and whose kindness and 
amdabld qualities I can never foi^et." 

At this moment I perceived a figure dart across our path ; 
but not so quickly but that I could discover Mr. Dastard 
before he had concealed himself in the shrubbery. It 
escaped the notice of Fanny, and I determined .that, should 
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he not come fbrward, she should remain ignorant of his 
presence. 

On our reaching the hall-steps, she said^ smilii^y '' Yon 
will promise me to remain, Mr. Anneslie ? if not, I shall 
desire Hemy to use his influence with you." 

*' Do you think, my dear Miss Cranstoun, that I can refuse 
you any request? I am but too happy in the idea that my 
}«esence can in any degree add to your gratification." 

Then genliy raising her snowy hand, I pressed it to my 
Ups. She permitted it to linger for a moment, and softly 
and silently withdrawing it, entered the haE; whilst I rushed 
away, astomshed at my own presumption, yet delighted that 
it had giren no ofience. With the most Hvely emotions I 
retraced my steps to our little cottage, continuaUy saying to 
myself, ''What resolution is so strong, that the charming 
infiuence of w<»nan cannot oyercome it?" 



CHAPTER XI. 



Ok the following morning. Lord Clydesdale's hounds met 
at Beechwood Lodge, in compliment to Mr. and Mrs. Crans^ 
toun. '* A southerly wind and a cloudy sky proclaim it a 
hunting morning," I hummed, as I rode into the park, where 
a numher of horsemen had already assembled. It was a 
&Tourite meet, and was sure to attract red coats, and occa^ 
sinoally a black coat too, from many a distant home, and eyen 
to allure them from other hunts. The foaming hack, the 
splashed boots, and the spattered dress distinguishing these 
fBur-coming horsemen from those whose dwellings were con- 
tiguous to Beechwood. The intermixture of the Nimroda 
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•was striking, as also of their steeds — ^from Lord Clydesdale, 
down to the daily postman; from the high-metUed racer, 
almost down to the last stage of his being ''sold for the 
hounds." 

Mrs. Cranstoim gave a public breakfast that morning, of 
which however not many availed themselves, for the family 
were still almost strangers in the neighbourhood. When I 
entered the room, Fanny was dressed in her riding-habit, 
her long curls neatly braided on each side of her face. It 
became her remarkably well, and I do not think I ever 
saw her look more fascinating, as, gracefully resting against 
the back of an Elizabethan chair, she engaged in conver- 
sation with the accomplished Lord Clydesdale. I made a 
low bow to her as I passed, and I thought that she colomred 
slightly as she returned it. 

Lord Clydesdale assisted her to mount, and rode by her 
side to the place of meeting. He was the most influential 
man in the county, and possessed large estates in different 
parts of England. He had all that birth, and rank, and 
wealth, and high consequence could bestow, was much in 
the favour of his Prince, ' '' a great man with his master, and 
honourable." At the time that I saw him at Beech wood, 
he must have been fifty and something more, yet with all 
the vigour and vivacity of thirty ; none could ride to hounds 
as he, and the stiffer the country, the more certain was he 
to lead. Lady Clydesdale was something more than a very 
pretty woman, she was a most aflable and accomplished per- 
son. They were now residing at Atherstone Park, about 
eight miles from Beechwood, where they had not been until 
this season for several years. 

Just before entering the crowd of horsemen, I saw Fanny 
torn her horse's head round, and Lord Clydesdale, taking off 
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Ids haty rode amongst his hounds ; I touched my hone with 
the spur, and was by her side in a moment. 

We were both silent for some time. At last I was the 
first to speak. 

'' They say that Lord Clydesdale is a most gentlemanly 
and pleasing person, does Miss Cranstoun subscribe to this 
opinion ?'' 

'' Certainly, Mr. Anneslie ; he is one of the most so I hare 
ever met with. I have known him now for some time, and 
can say that he is as obliging and goodnatured as he is high- 
bom and high-bred. And I understand that he is quite 
a patron to the young men of the day, particularly if they 
sit a horse well, and are fond of himting." 

Mr. Dastard here rode by at full gallop, without deign- 
ing to turn his head ; but I could see the wonted expression 
of his countenance. It was yery easy for mo to interpret 
this, and I considered whether I ought not to tell Fanny that 
we had been observed on the previous evening, of which I 
was sure she was not aware when I left her on the hall- 
steps. But she had always studiously avoided any conver- 
sation about him, and this made me hesitate to commence 
the subject. I thought I would introduce it by expressing 
a hope that she had taken no cold the night before. 

" Not the slightest, Mr. Anneslie,'' she replied, stooping 
and patting her horse on the neck; ''though papa declared, 
when I told him this morning what I had done, that it 
would have served me right if I had." 

"Mr. Dastard," she resumed, after a pause, "was the 
only person aware that I had left the house, and appeal's by 
his own account to have acted as my guardian angel, though 
an imperceived one." 

" Not unperceived by me," I answered. 
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^^'Did you see him, then ^" she asked, rather surprised. 

*^ Just at the torn of the road, as we were approaching 
the house, he was in the shrubhery." 

" Indeed !" said Fanny, and turned away her head. 

We then conyersed on other subjects, and neyer had I so 
longed lor z.find^ as I now did for a blank. But it was not 
so fated. A favourite old hound spoke — ^the next moment a 
TieW halloo was given — the fox crossed near to where we 
were — a minute more and the whole pack were in full cry. 
It was a grand sight as they wound their way up the steep 
ascent on the opposite side of the covert. Just in front of 
us was a flight of oak rails, and Mt. Dastard vainly en- 
deavouring to force open a gate, which had been accidentally 
left locked. This was an opportunity not to be lost, both of 
idisplaying my own horsemanship before Fanny, and of 
showing to Mr. Dastard how to take a lock off a gate. So, 
bending low to my fair companion, with hat and hand 
lowered io my horse's flank, and wishing her a good morning, 
I just touched with the spur my impatient steed, and clearcfd 
the fioice at a bound. 

As our gallant foe faced the plain, I reined my horse in, 
satisfied with being toeU-t^, though not just now among the 
first ; reflecting that if we should run into the next vale, he 
would require ail his wind to meet that sobbing ground, and 
to cross the brook, which was likely to prove a stopper to 
most of those who were now pressing on. The pace was 
terrific, and even before we reached the brook (for my 
anticipations were realized) had told severely. This formi- 
dable barrier at last appeared before us. The leading 
hound, with about twelve couple more at his heels, dashed 
in, and toiling up the opposite bank, again snuffled the 
breeze, and with heads up, and haunches dowUt <^<^ scent 
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liighy pursued their devoted Tictim at a killing 6oore> iHiiciL 

had already proved to more than half the field that, to them 

at leasty the sport of thie day had been brought to its elose. 

Lord Clydesdale rode at the brook, and cleared it in fine 

style, four or five more following close after him, among 

them myself; and on ire raced for about three miles, when 

the 6ame stream, which winds round almost at right angles, 

again opposed our way. Again L(»d Qydesdale choiged it, 

but his horse being blown refused. As he was making a 

second attempt, I passed him, and onoe more being fortunate 

enou^li to be landed oli the other 'side, I kept my place at 

the tail pf the hounds, which were now in fuU yiew of the 

noble Benard, and fiist running into him, jdded and ex- 

haiisted, in the open. 

Lord Clydesdale came up at tiie moment, and cutting off 
the brush, presented it to me, saying, ^* Here, my fine fellow, 
take this in remembrance of one of the best runs I have ever 
had." We then rode home together, when, • discovering 
who I was, he asked kindly after my fkther, and as we 
parted, gave me an invitation to dine and sleep at Atherstone 
Park the following day, which 1 readily accepted. But who 
knoweth what a day may bring forth ? 

On arriving at home 1 found an invitation to dine that 
evening at the Lodge ; whither, in much joy of heart, I ac- 
companied my father and sister in the pony carriage. 

When we entered, Fanny was in conversation with Mr. 
Dastard, in a remote comer of the drawing-room. The rest 
were in a. group, listening to Henry Cranstoun's description 
of the 'day* 8 sporty and I thought I heard my name men- 
tioned befbre I came in. ** Here is Herbert Anneslie," h^ 
ezdaimed, as I made my appearance, '^who will be able to 
tell us how the day terminated." 
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I related what liad passed, not omitting the imitation I 
had received fix>m Lord Clydesdale. 

'^ Lord Clydesdale is a great friend to those he takes a 
liking to," said Mr. Cranstonn, " and I hope he may be so to 
you." 

I was pleased at these words from him, for I had my 
suspicions that I was beginning to be regarded with no very 
friendly feeUng, either by himself or Mrs. Cranstoun. 

I then walked across the room to the place where Fanny 
was in conversation with Mr. Dastard. As I approached the 
latter raised his voice, and giving me one of his sneering 
looks, said, " The next time. Miss Cranstoun, that you take 
a moonlight walk with a young man, at I|ite and improper 
hours, let it at least be in the company of a gentleman." 
He then abruptly walked away. 

My blood boiled within me, and it was only the pre- 
sence of ladies which prevented my striking him down 
on the spot. Dinner being just then announced, I offered 
my arm to Fanny, whose countenance betrayed the same 
emotion which was burning in my own breast, and con- 
ducted her into the next room. Immediately after the 
ladies had retired I feigned fatigue, and left the house. My 
fbst thought was to look for a friend in this extremity, and I 
was for a few minutes in perplexity, objections presenting 
themselves to all the persons whom I hastily ran over in my 
mind. At last I determined to have recourse to the village 
doctor. He was a young man lately come there, so that we 
were little acquainted, but there was a goodnatured open- 
ness in his countenance and manner which were very 
engaging, and what I had seen of him had much pre- 
possessed me in his fEtvour. And then he might act in a 
double capacity, if required. To him, therefore, I has- 
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tened mj steps, and explained to him all the ciieumstances 
of the case. 

. ** This is an awkward affiur, Mr. Anneslie/' he replied. 
*' I have a great regard for honour, but at the same time a 
piece of lead is a very indigestible substance. I suppose 
you have pistols ?" 

" I have no pistols," I replied, ** so must ask you to pro- 
vide them, and to do all else which is required of a friend, 
sacli as I am sure you will be to me in this unpleasant afiair.'' 

''Certainly," he answered; ''I feel for one so circum- 
stanced. Trust your honour to me, Mr. Anneslie, and you 
shall not repent having done so." 

It was then agreed that the doctor should go to Mr. Das- 
tard the following morning before any one, excepting the 
servants, should be stirring, and should let me know the 
result immediately at the bridge, where I would be by sun- 
rise. I then thanked him warmly for his kindness, and 
reached home before my fa.ther and sister returned from the 
Lodge. I retired at once to my room, and went to bed, as 
I expected they would pay me a visit ; which they did. 

As soon as they had left the room I got up again, and lit 
a candle, for my troubled thoughts would not allow me to 
sleep. The doubtful issue of the ensuing day oppressed me. 
I knew I was doing what, under the most favourable result, 
would occasion my father great pain, and what I myself 
abhorred, and in my conscience condemned ; but the world 
and its prince told me there was nothing else to be done, 
and that my honour demanded the course I was taking, or 
a full, ample, and written apology, as the only alternative. 
I paced my room for some time in deep thought, nearly 
maddened by conflicting emotions. 

Mr. Dastard had evidently been remonstrating with Fanny 

G 
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<m what he tented the impropriety of her oooidiict. And 
what right had he to do this unless they were betrothec^ 
or under what other curcamstahees wotdd she hare brooked 
it lor a moment? It was ignonmce o£ these terms, on 
which they, stood towards eadi other, that could alone jus- 
tify the attentions I had shown her. But then th^e atten- 
:tions had certainly not been di^idasing to her, and this was 
quite at Tariance with the idea of her being ea^aged to 
Mr. Dastard. At last I detezmined to address her in a 
short note. The resolution made me easier, and I sat down^ 
and wrote as follows : — 

"My deab Miss CBANSTotJK, 

" The kindness which I have experienced from you during 
the short time that I have had the happiness to know you, 
win never be forgotten, and can never be repaid ; may I 
venture to plead it as my excuse for writing to you these 
few Hues. The freedom of Mr. Dastard's manner and lan- 
guage towards yourself last night, infers a consideration, of 
the existence of which I was not until then aware. But 
nothing can justify the insult which I have received from 
him. I am wholly at a loss to conjecture a motive for his 
conduct ; and to you, my dear Miss Craustoun, I am sure I 
need enter into no vindication of the course which hard 
necessity compels me to pursue. If my presumption has 
made me feel too happy during the last few weeks, it will 
be amply atoned for by future suffering. 

" Farewell ! May every happiness be yours through life ! 
And should you, in the midst of it all, have a passing thought 
to bestow, perhaps you will remember 

*' Hekbebt Akneslie. 

" Thursday morning, 
4 o'clock, ▲.K." 
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I tlien wrote to mj fEtther, Alas! what ooald I saji I 
was now in circumstances practically to carry out the 
teaching I had received from him — to act upon faith — to 
submit my own will to the wHl of God — to give proof whether 
I would trust to his wisdom, or follow my own devices : obey 
his lawy or the impvQses of my own pride : take my part 
with his people, or range myself on the side of the world. 
Alas ! I was weighed, and found wanting. And no words 
can express the stings of an upbraiding conscience, when 
all I could find to say was but a condemnation of all I 
was doing — that I abh<Hrred the vile practice oi duelling-^ 
that I hoped it would be some comfort to him to know that 
I did not mean to add to my sin by attempting the life of a 
fellow-creature ; and that I trusted the absence of all provo* 
cation, on my part, and the gross insult I had received, might 
justify me in some degree for risking my own. 

These letters I intended to give to my young friend, Mr. 
Howard, tobe forwarded by him, as circumstances and his own 
discretion might direct, after the duel should have taken place. 

But there was One higher than an earthly parent, to 
whom I was awfully accountable for the part I was now 
acting. I shall not dwell here on such a theme. Suffice 
it to say that I durst not plead before Him the wretched 
sophistry whieh had failed to administer balm to my own 
conscience. With the sinner's blind inconsistency, I enter-* 
tained a vague hope of the mercy of my Judge, at the very 
moment that I was outraging his laws. I could neither 
rest, nor pray ; but, taking up my hat, I softly stole down 
stairs with the utmost caution, unbarred and unbolted the 
outer door, and, although the day was not yet beginning to 
dawn, issued forth into the cold and chilly a^osphere of a 
November night, to keep my appointment at the bridge. 

g2 
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Arriyed there, I paced to and fro with folded arms, some- 
times pausing to listen to the falling of the waters over the 
cascade above, or to observe them with vacant eye, as they 
glided down through the arches. My thoughts went back to 
the happy days of childhood, to its careless and innocent 
pastimes, to my dear mother, with whom I had so often 
i?tood on this very spot, and who little thought that the 
child she so much loved, and so wisely instructed, and so 
sedulously endeavoured to train up in the faith and fear of 
God, was so soon to tread in the ways of sin, and to expe- 
rience that greatest of sorrows — a remorseful conscience. 

The day gradually dawned into a beautiful clear morning, 
more like one of those in the month of October, when the 
slight frost of the preceding night, yielding to the genial 
rays of the sun, is succeeded by a bright and agreeable 
noon. The earliest labourer, however, was not yet abroad; 
the little feathered inhabitants of the grove had not yet 
awakened: the only sounds which I heard, save the noise of 
the waterfall, were the occasional lowing of the distant herd, 
or the shrill crowing of the cock; the only living objects 
which I saw around me were "the moping owl" retiring to 
"her secret bower," or the moor-hen, just peering out from 
her reedy dwelling, to see if the coast were clear. 

How did my troubled thoughts contrast with the quiet 
scenery around me ! I was about to commit a most wicked 
act, in sinful compliance with an unchristian custom of a 
Christian country. I was about to incur the displeasure of 
my father, and perhaps fill him with the deepest grief! and 
my sister too ! And then I had parted for ever from her 
whom I so ardently loved, who had made me forget my difS.- 
cultics and my sorrows, and who was betrothed — ^for so I 
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now felt assured — ^to the man who had always slighted me, 
and whose deliberate and miprovoked insult was the wanton 
occasion of all that I was now enduring. Next, my thoughts 
adverted to the uncertain issue of the duel; for who, not 
utterly lost to all sense of religion, can contemplate death in 
the very act of sin, without feelings of the deepest awe? I 
cotdd not. Within an hour I might be out of the reach of 
repentance, with the twofold guilt of self-murder, and of 
haying caused another to be stamped with the mark of Cain, 
an outcast of heaven. 

*' As I feared," said the doctor, shaking me by the hand, 
*' a meeting is unavoidable. I never saw so uncivil a fellow 
in my life. I have half a mind to have a shot at him myself, 
after you have done with him." 

'' Cannot the meeting take place immediately?" I asked. 
" It will be far better than suspense." 

<< We have thought it best to fix half-past four o'clock this 
afternoon, at the bottom of Elton Hill," he replied. 

We then parted, having settled to meet again at a short 
distance from ^e village, so as to ride together. 

Three o'clock arrived, when, under the pretext that I was 
going to fulfil my engagement with Lord Clydesdale (how 
can there be anything but sin in the highway of sin?) I 
mounted my horse, and rode quietly on towards Elton Hill. 
As I passed within sight of Beechwood Lodge, I cast one 
long and eager look, in the hope of seeing Fanny walking in 
the park; but fancy, with all her imaginative powers, could 
call up nothing resembling her. 

I had not been long at the appointed place, when the 
doctor came up in his gig. 

" I think we had better drive," said he; "I have told my 
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serrant where to take your horse, and to wait till we come 
to him." 

' I then took my seat, and we proceeded at a qnick pace. . 
• On arriying within about haJf a mile of the ground 
selected for the duel, we alighted from the gig, and leaving 
it in charge of a boy, whom we happened to meet, advanced 
to the spot on foot. Mr. Dastard was there a shcnrt time 
liefore us. His friend was a person whom I remembered to 
have seen once or twice wiihin the last £ew days. His face 
might once have been handsome; but dissipation waa 
stamped on every feature, and he was evidently younger 
in years than in looks. Large whiskers and long mustaches 
added to the fierce and almost diabolical expression of his 
countenance. I wondered how Mr. Dastard could have 
become acquainted with him. He was introduced to me 
by the name of Jeffireys. 

"Yes, Jeffireys," said the doctor, "Jeffieys; am I not 
right in the name, sir?" 

He made a slight inclination of the head. 

The groimd was then mariked out by the doctor, whose 
Strides were of good measure, making the distance at least 
fifteen paees instead of twelve. Armed with the fi^idiah 
hnplements of death, we took our places opposite to each 
other. The signal was given. I heard the report of a 
pistol at the same moment that I was £ring into the air. 
For an instant or two I was conscious of circumstances of 
confusion and commotion around me. I then became famtp 
staggered, and fell. 

' The next thing of which I was conscious with any distinct 
and perfect recollection, was the awaking up as from a 
Ipng and troubled sleep full of dreams and fimtasies. I 
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could not at once ooUeet ray thoughts, hot turaed my eyes 
liere and there, trying in yain to asoertain -where I was. I 
-was not in my own bed at Beeehwood, nor eonM I reoogmse 
the ourtains, or the paper, or the furniture of the room, as 
being any with which I was acquainted. I was apparently 
alone, but there was a ehair by the right aide of the bed» 
and a book on a small table near it, giTing me the idea that 
some one had been very lately with me. The room, though 
iii small dimensions, had the appearanee of oorafort. Oppo- 
site the foot of the bed was a window. On the left side of 
me the curtains irere closely drawn, but on the right they 
"were open, and enabled me to see a br^ht fire bumii^ in 
the grate, with a teakettle and a srnaU saucepan by it. Neat 
and eomfertable as it all was, it was CTidently the chamber 
'<^ sickness. 

I was lying in iSkoR istate of dreamy wakefbhieBS, when I 
heard a door ooi the left side of the bed slowly and sofUy 
^opened, and a gentle step cautiously approaching; the cur- 
tains were just parted asunder, and some one looked in upon 
me, and seeing tiiat I was awake, came round to me on liie 
other side. It was my sister. She looked pale and care* 
worn; so altered since I parted from \aar only yesterday 
afternoon, as I thought, that I could not have imagined so 
few hours could hare wrought such a change. She leaned 
oyer the bed, and taking my right hand in both of hers, 
bent her head down upon it, and I felt her warm tears and 
heard her sobs. But it was only for a moment ; she looked 
up, and I saw sudi gladness and thankfiilness in her eye, 
that I was sure neither the tears nor the sobs were altog^ber 
those of sorrow. I was going to q^ak, but i^ so earnestly 
forbade it, that I was silent; and, indeed, I found that I 
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could not have spoken above a whisper. I disooyeredy too, 
that I was so weak that I could not tom myself in my bed. 
We looked at each other, and said nothing. 

At last I asked, as well as I could, how and where was 
my fftther. She answered that he was quite well, and not 
&r off, but that I must see no one else until Mr. Howard 
had been here, which might be expected almost immediately. 

I lay for some time with my eyes dosed, musing upon the 
late guilty transaction in which I had been engaged, and on 
the mercy which had been shown me that I was still in the 
land of the Hying ; and I began to think that I must have 
been longer here than I had at first imagined. WhOst occu- 
pied with these thoughts, the door opened again, and my 
£riend, Mr. Howard, came up to me, took my hand, asked 
me in a kind and feeling manner how I was, and presently 
desiring the nurse to call my sister, said, " Miss AnnesHe, 
you need be under no further alarm ; your brother will now 
do very well, and I hope within a few days will be able to 
sit up a little in that arm-chair yonder, by the fire. At 
present, however, he must be kept in bed, and perfectly 
quiet; much depends upon this." 

I heard the words, "Thank God," in a low voice, but of 
deep emotion, as my sister sank down upon the chair just 
by her; but almost instantly recovering herself, she rose 
and left us. 

Mr. Howard then said, " Mr. Anneslie, you have in your 
sister a kind and able nurse. You miLst do all that she bids 
you," he added, with a smile, " and just now have no will 
of your own." 

Then giving me a friendly pressure of the hand, and pro- 
misii^ to see me again at an early hour next day — ^it being 
now evening — ^he took his leave. 
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My sister xetuming whispered that my &ther would be 
unth me immediately. He came with a pleased and pleas- 
ing look, such as was quite a comfort to my heart, for I 
saw in it that I had full forgiyeness from him of all I had 
done, and of all which I had caused others to suffer. 

'' My dear Herbert/' he said, ** when a ^Either and son 
meet together on such an occasion as this, the first thing 
they ought to do is to offer up their prayers and praises." 

He then knelt down, and in few words prayed fcnrently 
for the pardon of past sin, for grace henceforth to Utc 
wholly to Qod, and for a heart sensible of his mercies, and 
grateful for his forbearance and loying-kindness. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Fbom this time I progressed as favourably as possible, and 
was soon able to sit up for some hours daily, and to converse 
a little with my father and Jane. I learned that I was still 
in the neighbourhood of Elton Hill ; but the subject which 
filled all our thoughts, was mentioned by none of us. I 
knew not how to begin it, and it was evidently avoided by 
my feither and sister, no doubt from fear of exciting me, and 
so producing injurious effects on my yet shattered nerves and 
feeble firame. 

For the same reason, probably, little mention was made of 
the family at the Lodge, excepting that they had expressed 
great concern at what had taken place, had sent several times 
to inquire after me, and had now left; Beechwood for their 
house in town. I listened anxiously for the name of Fanny, 
but the name was not uttered, and I could not pronounce 
it. 
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By d^;ree8 I gained strengtk to walk up snd down tlie 
gxaveL in front of the little cottage where we were, leaning 
on my father's or aster's arm oa one side, and stes^ying 
myself with a waUdngstiek on the other. One day, as we 
were thus strolling out^ I said, '' My dear Jane, do tell me all 
which has happ^ied, for as I am the principal person con- 
oerned, I think I ought not any longer to be kept in the 
dark." 

*' My dear Herbert," she replied^ " you are now sufficiently 
recovered, I rejoice to Ihink, to permit me to speak with yon 
on the subject, and I will do so when we shall find ourselves 
sitting round the fire and quite alone." 

" And in the mean time," I said, " I will tell you a dream 
I had, which is so vividly before me at this moment, that I 
can scarcely believe it not to have been a reality. 

'^ 1 thought that I awoke out of a sleep, and found myself 
lying in a grotto ornamented with shells and trellis* work. 
My thoughts were confused, I was conscious of something of 
a very painful character in which I had been concerned, but 
could i|ot distinctly remember what it was. I tried to form an 
idea of where I was, how I came here, and how long I had been 
sleeping* But it was all a mystery. Presently tiuming my 
head roimd I i^w Mr. Howard, and behind him caught a 
glimpse of a youi^ female looking anxiously at me, but appa- 
rently desiring not to be seen. I had met her only onoe 
before, and that many years ago, but I knew her in a moment. 
My astonishment was so great, that I made no attempt to 
speak, and whilst I was yet gaang on her, the scene began 
to change. The objects about me, which before were so 
distinet, swam mistily before my eyes, gradually receded, 
and seemed to vanish into the air. I thought I was no longer 
in a grotto, but walking with this fair young creature in a 
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wood. It was lught, but the stars were shining brightly. 
As we were passing along, I imagined tiiat I perceived 
tcmong the trees, at a little distance from the path, the dark 
figures of three men prowling mysteriously about, and having 
their eyes upon lus. My companion was greatly alanned, 
tmd came up close to me for protection. On a sudden one 
of the men we had seen sprang out upon her, and endeavoured 
to drag her away. I grappled fiercely with him, whilst the 
poor girl clung to me, entreating me to save her. With a 
desperate e£S>rt I flung the villain to tlw earth, but the other 
two rushing up to me, I wa^ obliged to turn and defend 
myself, and she fell again into his hands. Her cries, as he 
hurried away into the tiiick wood, seemed to give me super- 
natural strength. I thotight that I should yet overcome both 
my assailants, when one oi them drew a large knife firmn his 
pocket, and stabbed me in the side. I fell to the ground. 
And the next citcmnstanee of which I have any recidlectkniy 
was the finding myself in the bed which I have been lately 
occupying, and you, dear Jane, coming in a few minutes 
afterwards, and sitting by my side." 

« My sister appeared to be much interested, and even 
affected, whilst I was telling her Ihis. But she made no 
observation upon it, and we turned into the cottage. 

'' Now, Jane, you must fulfil your promise, and tell me all 
about it — what has happ^ied to myself, and to you, and to 
my dear father. I am well aware how unhappy I have made 
you all, so do not spare me, but tell me everj^thing, that I 
may know all, and repent of all, and make all the amends in 
my power." 

" Well, my dear brother, so I will," she replied. And then, 
under emotions, which at times she was unable to control, 
die icld me as follows : — 
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'^ It was about nine o'clocfk in the evening of the day on 
which you left us, and my father and I were talking about 
you, and numbering almost the hours that you were yet to 
be with us, and speaking (a very unusual occurrence) of the 
change which had taken place in reference to your position an4 
prospects in life, when we were interrupted by a ring of the 
door-bell, and Mr. Howard was announced. After a few 
minutes, thinking his business might be of a private nature, 
I left the room. Mr. Howard then broke to my father, with 
all the kindness and caution possible, the event which had 
occurred; assuring him that your conduct throughout had 
been of the most honourable character, and that you were 
wholly irreproachable and irresponsible for all which had 
passed ; adding that, although you would necessarily suffer 
confinement and inconvenience for some time, he saw no 
occasion to apprehend any alarming consequences. He then 
delivered the letter which you had given to his care. 

** My father made no remark on what he had heard, but 
quietly told Mr. Howard that he should go immediately to 
you, and should be ready to accompany him in a few minutes. 
He then came to me, and teUing me that you were not well, 
but that I was not to alarm myself, said that I should hear 
from him the first thing in the morning. I so earnestly 
entreated to go likewise, that he promised I should follow 
the next day, and with this I was obliged to be satisfied. 

" On reaching you, they foimd you ill beyond their worst 
apprehensions. You were in a state of delirium, and knew 
neither your father nor Mr. Howard. For nearly three weeks 
your life appeared to hang on a thread, and it was feared 
that, even if life were spared, reason would have fled. 

'' In an early stage of your illness, we were surprised one 
day by a carriage driving up to the door, and the most emi- 
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nent surgeon in Exeter gave in his card, having been sent 
for express by Mr. Henry CranBtoun, on hearing that you 
were in so dangerous a state. But he said that all which 
science could do had been done already. That there was 
much to be hoped from the you^, robust constitution, and 
naturally even temperament, which he understood to be 
peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Herbert Anneslie. And that 
the event must now be left in the hands of Him who directs 
the skill of the physician, and blesses the power of medicine, 
and often restores to health even when these have failed. 

''Through His mercy, dear Herbert, the crisis was at 
length happily passed. Mr. Howard communicated to us the 
glad tidings, assuring us that there was now every prospect 
of your recovery. A long undisturbed sleep shortly after 
confirmed his anticipations and our most ardent desires. And 
on my return to your room that day, after the absence of a 
few minutes, I had the unspeakable delight of finding you 
awake, with mind and intellect unimpaired.'' 

" And pray, dear Jane," said I, — Shaving given my sister, 
time to recover her composure, for her recollections during 
this little narrative had quite overpowered her, — "pray 
what did the Cranstouns think of all this ?" 

" They were greatly grieved on the occasion," she replied, 
" and acted a very friendly part. I had just received a note 
from my father the next morning, mentioning what had 
taken place, when Mr. Cranstoun called, expressing his 
S3rmpathy with lus, and not less his displeasure at the con- 
duct of Mr. Dastard ; for the affair had become known, and 
was in everybody's mouth. Presently afterwards Mrs. 
Cranstoun drove up, and wished to take us all back with her 
to the Lodge to remain there during papa's absence. In 
the course of the afternoon, Fanny came by herself, scarcely 
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aUe to €|>eak fbr teazs, and jpaisting that she was the cause 
of all which had happened. Sne was sadly agitated wh^n 
we parted; and hegged of me, as I should find oj^xnl^unity^ 
to saj how deeply she was afflicted, and how fervently her 
prayers would be offered up for you." 

To describe my feelings whilst Jane was telling me this, 
is impossible. My thou^ts had taken wing, and were far 
away, mocking at the confinement of a sick-chamber, and at 
the debility of feeble limbs, not yet able to endure the 
shaking of a carriage, or the keenness of the wintry blast* 
They were trayersing every spot where Fanny and I had 
ever met, — ^haunting every place where I had ever seen her, 
— ^reproducing every word whidi she had ever uttered, every 
tune whidi she had ever played, and every expression, how-* 
ever varied, and however fleeting, which her countenance 
had ever indicated. Those soft blue eyes had wept — they 
had wept for me. Oh ! what joy ! how amply was I repaid 
for all I had suffered? For the moment I was really 
happy. 

Presently something said, '^ Herbert, you are going on 
too &kst. What an interpretation you have put on your 
sister's artless and simple words ! Would not any girl weep 
for a mere acquaintance, if he should be in trouble and dis- 
tress, particularly if these should have been caused in any 
manner by hersdf ? Do not the overstrained nerves of 
every giii of feeling recover their tone through weeping ? 
Did not Fanny weep when she tended the poor boy with the 
broken leg:'' I could not deny the truth of this reasoning, 
and from an overjoyed exultation of heart, I became pensive 
and melancholy. 

" Whilst we are on the subject of the Cranstouns," re- 
Bumed my sister, after a considerable pause, " I ought to show 
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you a kind note which I zeceived firom Fanny, just as they 
ireTe.kavii^ Beechwood. You were, alas! in no condition 
to hear about it then, and I have had it eyer since locked 
up in my writing-desk. And indeed,'' she added, colouring 
a littk, ** the note rather pained me, for we shall miss them 
so much on our return home. However, here it is," taking 
it out of her desk, and putting it into my hand. It was as 
follows: — 

''My x»£Ajub8X Jaite, — ^I do not know how to disclose to 
you what must be the contents of this not^ ix it does seem 
so like deserting you in your trouble ; but we are obliged to 
leave Beeehwood immediately. Papa says, that particular 
business calls him to London, and that we must all be ready 
to start with him to-morrow moxniDg. I do hope that your 
lMX>ther is going on as well as possiUe, and will soon be 
weU, quite well. I shall thtt& be able to resume my usual 
eheerfulness, but not till thai. I shall be for ever reproach- 
ing myself for this affliction to you all. 

" Pray write to me often, and tell me all about yourself 
and dear Beeehwood. We are all very anxious lor your 
brother's recovery, and all unite in best wishes and kindest 
regards. And with fond love to yourself^ 

^' Believe me, my dear Jane, 

" Most affecti<mately yours, 

"Faitny Cbajtstoun. 

** P. S. — There is scnne idea of Henry going to the Continent 
for a year or two. I shall expect a line every other day 
from you to say how your brother is." 

"Well, my dear Jane," said I, "I am glad you have 
shown me this letter. I had almost begun to think that 
Fanny Cranstoun had acted but a cold part on this occasion. 
But have you written to her since, or heard from her ?" 
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**! wrote to her, dear Hobert, m leplr to lier kind 
letter, to mj ibat joa were Teiy iD, and tint I vcnild write 
again as soon as I eoold c ojniimnic ate anrtiiii^ fa\wiiaMe, 
A ceatdii^ ^, as soon as Mr. Howard gave «s the lo^ipj 
aasDianceof your danger beii^ past, I wrote a few lines to 
aeqnamt Fanny wiui. it. 

** And baTe jou lieard fiom her in. reply r" 

''Xoy Herbert; but it is reported at the Lo^ that she 
is ilL I cannot help beii^ a n xioos aboot her, and this has 
beoi one reason why I hare not shown yon her letter before. 
Of course I baye not wr itt en to her again, because my 
letter either would not be given to her, or would only add 
to her distress from her being miable to answer it." 

Here then was something more for me to think upon. 
Fanny's letter was very kind, and expressed all the interest 
whieh female ddicacy wonid admit oil At the same time 
this interest might be quite compatible with her engagement 
to Mr. Dastard. 

Then again the sadden departnre of the femily from 
Beechwood, which I knew was not in contemplation when I 
saw them last, 8ii^;ested the idea that my attentions to 
Fanny had been the cause. Those of Heniy Cranstoun to 
my sister, too, I imagined to be anything but agreeable to 
his father and mother ; and perhaps for this reason he had 
been advised to traveL That my sister was attached to him 
I had long since suspected, and the great effort which it 
cost her several times during the day to restrain her tears, 
confirmed me in this'persuasion. 

And then, more than all the rest, I grieved over the 
illness of Fanny. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

'' Hebbebt/' said my sister to me the next day, as she 
entered the little parlour where I was sitting alone, *' some 
one wishes to see jou ; and I am not sure that it may not be 
the same young friend whom you saw in your dream ; sa 
you must brace up your nerves to receive her, and not, you 
know, be off to the woods, and let me find you presently in. 
a high fever, and talking about things which never hap- 
pened." 

She said this in a laughing way, and whilst I was thinking 
what could be her meaning, and puzzling myself about the 
mystery which her words contained, she was gone, and the 
door suddenly closed before I was aware that she was 
leaving the room. 

The next minute there was a gentle tap, and on my say* 
ing, " Come in," who should appear but indeed the same 
beautiful girl, whom I had first met at the gipsies' camp, 
and whom I had thought that I had since seen in the grotto, 
where I imagined I was lying ! 

She was much improved in personal appearance since I 
parted from her on that memorable night, when she oon-> 
ducted me through the wood from the wretches into whose 
hands I had fallen, and was the means of restoring me to my 
fEunily. Her figure was more perfect. Her intelligent 
countenance had the same sweet smUe and expression, but I 
thought it bore a melancholy cast. The bloom of her cheek 
was less bright, and her eye, less sparkling, seemed to 
sympathize with it, and to indicate that in the interval, 
since last we met, something had occurred which had left its 
impress on the mind, and which memory sadly recalled. 

H 
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But all this only served to make her more interesting, and I 
thought her prettier than ever. 

" My dear young Mend," I said, " I am very glad indeed 
to see you again, but how came you hjsre P' 
I am Kving very near," she replied. 
Livbig very near !" I exelaimed; '' and then, why have I 
■0t seen you b^oce ?" 

<< Xt waa thought better l^t you should, not. But indeed 
you. h&ve seen me once, though it was not in this house." 
■ I was quite at a los& to comprehend her meaning. 

'' I certainly dreamed that I saw you, first in a grotto, and 
then in a wood." 

You saw me in a grotto, but not in a wood." 
My dear gizl," I said, '' pray teU me plainly and at enee, 
what at present is very unintdligible to me. What grotto 
did I see you in ? When was it ? And how eome I to 
know so litde about it, as to believe it to have been only a 
dream?" 

'^The £Eict is »mply this, Mr. Annedie*. I live about a 
i^e from the place where you and Mr. Dastard met. On 
that day I was out for a walk in the road to Beechwood, 
when I saw a boy with a gig, aj^^iarendy waiting for scmie 
one. On asking whose it was, he told me that two 
gentlemen had just left it with him, and were gone aerosB 
the fields. Being myself of vagrant habits, as you well 
know," she said, with a smile, '' I suqiected something^ 
mysterious, and followed in the direction pointed .out. As I 
ws^ going, X beard the report of fire-arms, and hastening^ 
on to a bedg^ which was before me, 1 looked .over, and saw 
two men numing away, and you lying an the gn»nd with 
Mr. Howard, kneeling by your side. On^^reaching the spot, 
X Ibund you insensible and bleeding profbsely. liaving ob- 
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tamed tiie assurtance of two men at vroirk in a distant fields 
we brought jou on a hnrdle to a little fsiyoniite grotto^ 
where I often sit with Mrs. Edwards in the warm summer 
days, and which was scarcely a quarter of a mile from the 
place where jon had &llen. Whilst the men went to get 
more help, and some better mode of conveyance, Mr. 
Howard and I remained with you. Presently you came to 
yourself, and turning your head round, I beHeye that you 
saw me, for you fixed your eyes earnestly hi the direction 
where I was standing behind Mr. Howard. In a few se- 
conds you became much excited, struggled, and talked in a 
very rambling and incoherent manner. You then lay quiet, 
plainly from exhaustion, and did not appear to be conscious 
of anything. In this state you were removed to the cottage 
in which you now are, it not being deemed advisable to take 
you home ; and here the ball, which had nearly proved fsital, 
was extracted." 

*^ How much I am indebted to you," I said, '^ for your 
kind attention to a poor wounded cavalier I" and taking her 
hand, I kissed it with the truest feelings of affectionate 
regard. She turned her &ce hastily away, and risbng up 
from the chair on which she was sitting, first walked to the 
window, and then out of the room. 

Here then the mystery of my supposed dream was cleared 
up. It was easy to understand how the sudden and most 
unexpected appearance at such a moment of one whom I 
had seen but once before^ and then under such extraordi- 
nary circoimstances, and so many years ago, had acted upon 
my confused thoughts ; and how my bewildered imagination 
had presently wandered away to former scenes, and conjured 
up robbers and ruffians ; and then how some sudden pang of 
the wound I had received, made me think that I was en- 

H 2 
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gaged in conflict with them, and that one of them had drawn 
a knife, and plimged it into my side. 

Finding that my litlde gipsy friend was living with a 
Mrs. Edwards, only about half a mile from ns, I proposed to 
Jane the next morning that, as the day was remarkably 
mild for the season, we should walk over and call upon her. 
I said that I was sure I could accomplish it, and it would 
help to prepare me for my remoyal to Beechwood, which 
was to take place a few days hence. Accordingly'we went. 
We were received by Mrs. Edwards, with a quiet ease of 
manner which we should hardly have expected from one in 
her himible circumstances. But indeed, as we learned after- 
wards from her yoimg companion, she had seen better days. 
Her husband had been chief mate of a merchant-ship in the 
East India Company's service, but had been imfortunately 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat as he was leaving the 
vessel for the shore in a rough sea : and his widow was left 
with no other provision than a pension. An aunt, who was 
living in this part of the coimtry, just out of the village of 
Elton, offered her an asylum in her own little cottage, which, 
on her decease a few years after, she bequeathed to her. 
Here then we foimd her, and havii^ conversed for a few 
minutes on indifferent subjects, we inquired for Ellen Dam- 
ley. 

" Ellen," she answered, "is out walking, and probably on 
the road to Beechwood." 

"She is a very artless and intelligent girl," observed 
Jane. 

"And, I am sure, a very graceful and beautiful one," I 
added. 

" She is a very good girl," returned Mrs. Edwards, " and 
" ^reat comfort to me." 
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''We all feel mucli interested about her/' said my sister. 
" 1 hope you will not consider me improperly inquisitive in 
matters which do not belong to me, if I ask whether she is 
related. to you." 

'' No, Miss Anneslie, she is not related to me." 

I was very curious to know something about her, and eaid^ 
ui a gay, careless manner, *' I am certain, Mrs. Edwards, 
there is some mystery and romance in the history of this 
pretty girl, and I long to know it." 

^' If there were any mystery, Mr. Anneslie, probably I 
should not be at liberty to reveal it." 

This was said in a most good-tempered manner, but with 
a seriousness which precluded any further conversation on 
the point. 

Having chatted away some time longer with the good 
lady, and having made her promise to drink tea with us the 
following evening, and to bring Ellen with her, we took our 
leave. 

We looked out for our young Mend, hoping to meet her 
as she was returning from her walk, but we were disap-^ 
pointed. 

The next morning, however, she called with an apology 
from Mrs. Edwards, who begged to be excused from keeping 
her engt^ement with us in the evening, as she had taken, 
cold, and was afraid of ventining out into the night air* 

My sister was gone to see some of the sick persons in the 
village, and I desired Ellen might be shown into the parlour 
where I was. 

'' Sit down, dear Ellen,'' I said. 

" Dearf she replied quickly, whilst the crimson moimted 
to her very forehead; but, instantly recovering herself, she 
delivered the message from Mrs. Edwards. 
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Haymg expressed our disappointiiient that we had not the 
pleasure of finding her at home on the preceding day, 

^Ellen/' I saidy " 1 seem to Imow you, and yet 1 do not 
know you. 1 know you only by repeated acts of your kind- 
ness to me. But 1 want to know sometihing more of you, — 
all you can tell me, — ^for I feel the greatest interest in you ; 
I should be most ungrateful if 1 did not." 

''You know almost eyerythii^ ahready^ Mr. Anneslie," 
she repHed. ''I have told you before that I was bom a 
gipsy. My father's name was John Damley. When 1 was 
about seven years old, a lady, wlio had taken great interest 
in me, offered to place me at a superior day-sckool in the 
town in which she resided. The offer, of course, was 
thaokMly accepted. 1 not only lived in the house of my 
benefactress, but after a short time 1 was the playfieikyw of 
ber children, and treated as one of them. 1 was in my 
dieventh year when she died. I daresay she would have 
done something to provide for me, but she was taken away 
very suddenly. Her husband had died two or three years 
before, and the children were aU very young, the eldest 
being only one year older than myself. So 1 went back to 
live with my dear father and mother. You know all the 
rest, Mr. Anneslie, at least up to the period of your £rst 
seeing me." 

«Wdl, Ellen, and now teO: me your hiBtoiy since we 
parted in the wood five years ago." 

^ Oh !" she replied, " I was so disgusted with those per- 
sons, and so horrified by their deeds, that, within a day or 
two afterwards, I determined to leave liiem, and told them 
so. They were very angry, and aU said that I should be the 
worse for it some day, and that if ever anything which I had 
seen should be made known, they would swear that 1 was 
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the cause of it all, and that it was my artifices with the men 
which had prevailed an them to do it They said they he* 
ikved tiiat I meant to b^ray them, or I ahmild not ha^e 
lielped you off as I did. And I think very likdy &ey 
would have muzdered and buried me, if ihic^ had not been 
afraid of inquiriftH being made after me by the tribe to which 
my parents and aunt bekxiged, and which had committed me 
to H^eir keepii^^ So they said I might go if I would, bat 
sdiat I should one day me it; and I left them, as they were 
decamping Ibar some distant part of the kingdom with all the 
haste they could. 

^' My fiftther and moth^ had often spoken to me of a Mr. 
Waldy, living at Beeehwood, and had told me that, if ever I 
should be in great distress after they were dead, I should go 
to him. I knew that Beeehwood was sosnewhare in the vrosjt 
of England, and I b^ev«d it to be at no great distanoe from. 
where I now was ; Ibr my roving life had given me a sam- 
bling kind of knowledge about places and diataoices. So, 
coming to a feunnrhousc!, I inquired where Beeehwood wa^, 
and which was the way to it. They told me that it was 
thirty or forty miles off, and <yver a very wild country, bitt 
i^ney put me on the road to it ; not, however^ without ex- 
pressing their surprise -that so young a girl shanid be travdir 
ling about by herself. And some one said Oaefy lioped I did 
not bdong to the gipsies who were sx^posed to have killed 
and stolen a sheep belonging to a farmer in the ne^hbouz^ 
hood a lew nights ago. But another «aid that I looked too 
innocent ibr that, and recommended me to be -^ery care- 
ful, and not to be out late at night, nor to go akmg by4Bttef3 
or through woods, fi>r that those wko woRdd steal a she^ 
would not mind doing me somie harm. 

'^'Youoannot think, Mr. Aaoaeslie, what aatirwns aoade 
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about ihat sheep. In the publio-lioiue where I st o pped Hie 
fint nig^ I saw a printed paper, desc ribi ng the dress, and 
beig^ and figures of two men, wbo bad been seen pniwliug 
about ibe same evening fbe sheep was stolen, not fiur fiom 
the fold where it bad beoikined, and the particidars answered 
ezacdj to the two Coopers. And a reward was oflEered of 
£20, and something said about so many sheep having been 
lately lost in the neig^boorhood, and thefe being sodi a 
nnmber of gipsies about. And I fimcied every one looked 
sospicioasly at me. But the landlady was very kind, and 
would not take anjrthing fior my lodging, or the litde simper 
I had had. As I was going away in the moniing with- 
out a breakout, she said she would not hear of such a thing, 
and that I should breakfiist with her. And she gave me 
such nice tea, and bread and butter, and cold meat, that I 
can never forget that meal, nor cease to feel a grateful aJBfec- 
lion for that good woman. As I was leaving, she gave 
me, wrapped up in paper, what she said would serve 
me for my dinner, and slipped a shilling into my hand which 
would pay for my supper and bed, and then the next morn- 
ing it would be no very long walk to Beechwood. Mr. 
Anneslie, there is often a kind heart under a coarse gaimenty 
and I am sure that hers was one of these, and often do I 
pray God to bless her. 

" At last I found my way to Beechwood, and it was fortu- 
nate I did so, for I had but a few pence remaining when I 
got there, and I should have been obliged to beg, which our 
tribe never do. I immediately asked where Mr. Waldy 
lived, and told him of my father and mother, and what they 
had said to me about going to him, if I had no friend else. 
As soon as he heard the name of Damley, he told me that 
he had been under considerable obligations to him and his 
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-wife, and he would take care I wanted for nothing. He 
then took me with him to a cottage in an adjoining parish, 
the occupier of which he said was a very nice woman, and 
he was sure I should be comfortable there. He desired me 
at the same time not to come over to him, nor to make 
myself known at Beechwood, lest some iUnatured people 
should speak about his kindness to me, and make it unplea« 
sant both to me and himself. Here I remained for about 
six or seven months, — all through one beautiful spring and 
summer, I well remember, — and I would come every day as 
near to Beechwoodas I could venture, and wander about the 
pretty walks and lanes. I often saw you, Mr. AnnesUe, 
and longed to speak to you ; and I was sometimes nearer to 
you than I meant to be, but always managed to escape your 
seeing me. And I frequently saw your sister and brothers ; 
and once I saw your mother walking by herself to see a sick 
person at that end of the parish, and she came so imexpect- 
edly upon me that I was forced to stop, and she spoke so 
kindly to me, and looked and smiled so like yourself, Mr. 
Anneslie, that I hastened away into a shady spot, and sat 
down and cried." 

Ellen had been hurried along by her recollections, and, I 
verily believe, almost thought at the moment that she was 
now sitting in that shady spot, and that no one was witness 
to the tears which were £ast &lling down. 

Not appearing to notice them, I rose up, as if to look for 
something in a drawer in another part of the room, and 
when I returned, she proceeded, — 

** Mr. Waldy came frequently to see me, and told me one 
day that he had determined I should have the advantage of 
a good education, and that he had looked out a school for 
me. There accordingly I went, and remained for four years« 
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Since I left it, I have been U-ving with Mrs. Edwards, with 
whom Mr. Waldy placed me, and who is very kind to me 
indeed. And this, Mr. Aimeriie, is tiie whole histoiy of 
B^life." 

Does Mr. Wal^ ever visit you now ?" I asked. 
Yes, very often. He says that he eonsidees me as his 
pupil, and that he must not allow me to lose ike benefit of 
the education I haine Tecseiyed. He takes great pains in 
instructing me.^' 

The m y s tery of ihe ring was now solved. Mr. Waldy 
had it £rom Elkn, «nd Ellen from the gipsy. Bat how came 
EDen by itf I did not <|aestion her on the sohject. StiH 
I was as much as ever at a loss for the meaning of Mr. 
Waldy's words, that he *' snspected I was about to add to 
the bitterness of his life:" 

'^ Did you erer moition to Mr. Waldy, EUen, the eircnm- 
stance of our first acquaintance ?" 

" No," ^be replied, almost in a whisper, as if the walls 
had eais, " I never so much as hinted at it. I hove my 
fears even now abont the stealing of that sheep." 

I thought her fears very idle and groundless, and took no 
nodce of wbat ^ne had just said. 

Jane entering «t this moment, Ellen rose to depart ; but 
we -both felt the greatest interest in ber, and begged her not to 
do so. We talked4anvarious subjects, andfbnnd her exceed- 
ingly weH infOTmad ; ber remaiiffi evmcing great good sense, 
and much xeflection on what idie had eitiber seen or T&d, 

When she left us, we ehfu^ed her with fiie eaqpzession of 
our legret to Mrs. Edwards, thatw<e weretD laBe:llic expected 
Measure of seeing them both that evening at tea — a message 
of kincbess, which had Ihe merit, :at least, of being very 
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CHAPTER XrV. 

The last day of my sojoiun in this friendly cottage 
sniTed. There is always sometiiiDg of a serioos, if it be 
not oi a melancholy diaraotery in the last of anything. I 
eould moralifle much about it; but I spare my readers — 
only assuring them that I bade adieu to the little cottage 
-with fedii^ of peculiar regret. 

It was under different feelingB, and widi very mingled 
emolions, that I entered our own little home at Beechwood; 
and, as soon as I could escape from the affectionate con- 
gratulations which greeted me there, ascended to my bed- 
room ; but this too is a private matter. 

All welcomed me back. Nei^boiira sent to inquire. 
The sweet bells of BeechwcKMl chnmh poiured forth many a 
peal; and, will modem bell-ringen beliere it? — liie honest 
kind-hearted men resolutely refused a handsome douceur 
which my father offisred them, sayii^, that ** Mr. Herbert 
was come back to his home, and that d&ey rang f»r joy and 
not for gain.'* 

It was not long, you may be sure, ere I Tisited the staUe ; 
and I am confident that my borae knew me by some animal 
instinct, before tiie door was opened, for he gave a low sub-^ 
dued neigh in token ci recognition as I was passing through 
the yard ; and when I went up to him, ke put down his head 
to be patted and liandled, and showed by the most manifest 
Kfpa that he was deHgkted to renew our acquaintamce. I 
was very desiroas to mount [him, but lieaixBg that his sctb- 
&otion at having me again on his back afte* so long a sepa- 
ration, might be rather of too i^poitive a eharacter, I diveeted 
tibe int6ll]gent young fellow wbom we bad tempocarily hired 
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to look after him, to take him on the following day to the 
meet ; and, if Lord Clydesdale should make any mention of 
me, to say to his lordship, that I hoped soon to pay my 
respects to him in person. 

Lord Clydesdale did not disappoint my rather vain antici- 
pations, but made kind inquiries for me, and sent me a most 
Mendly and obliging message. And in the course of the 
day he did me a yet more essential act of kindness ; for 
observing that the lad was a little more forward in a good 
run than he thought was agreeable to my intentions, he sent 
one of his whippers-in to say so to him, and that he had 
better take the horse home, and tell his master that the 
hounds should meet at Beechwood on the Wednesday in 
the following week. 

The next day I rode over to call upon Mrs. Edwards and 
Ellen Damley ; the former was not at home, but I found the 
hitter there, and soon perceived that something had greatly 
distressed her. 

"Mr. Anneslie," she said, "the forebodings of ill which 
I expressed to you are likely to be verified. 

" Four days ago," she continued, " two men were taken 
up in the ne^hbourhood of Exeter, for housebreaking. 
The evidence proving insufficient, they were about to be 
^ischai^ed, when the circumstance of their being gipsies 
bringing to recollection the sheep which had been stolen 
about five years before, a reference was made to the Hue 
and Cry of that date, a copy of which had been kept at the 
jail ; and the persons of the men now in custody answering 
precisely to those described there, they were recommitted. 
The next morning one of them, on condition of his life being 
spared, confessed to being a party to the stealing of the 
sheep. And my informant tells me that in his confession he 
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mentioned some names, whicli caused the utmost astonish- 
ment, but whicli were not allowed to transpire." 

''Ellen/' I said, ''this is only some idle attempt to 
frighten you." 

" Oh ! no," she replied; " all I have told you is perfectly 
true. Although I am no longer a wandering gipsy, I am 
still considered as one of the fraternity. Our calling have 
means of information little known or thought of by others, 
and whatever affects the welfare of any individual of a tribe 
is communicated with the greatest accuracy, and with a 
rapidity almost past belief. I was warned at the same time 
that I am no longer safe, nor do I consider myself so for a 
moment." 

And, strange to say, scarcely a minute had elapsed, when 
I heard footsteps approaching the door. Ellen heard them 
too, and turned pale. The next moment two men walked 
imceremoniously into the room where we were. One was a 
tall athletic person, the other stout, but shorter, and seem- 
ing to be subordinate to the first. I was on the point of 
going up to them to demand what business they had here, 
when Ellen entreated me to be still, and not to speak. 

The taU man then walked up to her, and said, " I be- 
lieve your name is Ellen Damley ?" To which she simply 
answered in the affirmative. 

" Well then, EUen Damley, you are my prisoner. There 
are certain charges against you, for which you must answer 
to the magistrates. Here is my warrant for taking you 
along with me, which I must do. It goes against me, 
though, to cause sorrow to such a pretty face." 

" Mind, sir," I said, "that you execute your duty with as 
much civility as the nature of your office will admit of." 

"And pray, sir," replied the man, nettled, but not alto- 
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'getber disreqiecifiillyy. '^ may I ask who you are^ thus to direct 
me in the discharge of my duties ?'^ 

<< My name, sir, is Anneslie, and any insult or ineiTility 
offered to Ellen Damley I will repay." 

The two men looked at each other m evident astonishment 
and perplexity. 

'^ Sir/' said the same speaker as before, '* I beg your 
pardon, and that of this young lady. I did not intend to 
say anything impertinent or unfeeling, but I allow that I 
was a little too jocular, and I am sorry for it. In truth, sir, 
I feel that I am sent on a very xmpleasant errand, but I must 
execute it. You say, sir, that your name is Anneslie — ^the 
gentleman, sir, if I may be so bold as to ask, whom we have 
lately read about in the newspapers?" 

"My name, sir," I repeated, "is Herbert Anneslie." 

" I am sure, &dr," he returned, ^' there must be some mis- 
take, but you. are charged with being privy to the business 
in hand; and I know that a summons has been sent to your 
house requiring your attendance at the examination before 
the magistrates to-morrow." 

"Well, sir, I am quite ready to accompany you," I replied. 
"Whatever mistake there may be, I am quite aware that it 
is not in your power to rectify it; and I should be very 
imwilling, imder the circimistances, to be separated from 
this yoimg lady, whom it is my bounden duty, as it shaU be 
my business and pleasure, to comfort and to protect." 

"You are not my prisoner, sir," said the man, "and 
therefore I do not know that I am justified in allowing you 
to go with us. I see, sir, that you are booted and spurred, 
so you have probably your horse near at hand, and could 
find your own way to Exeter." 

" But my good friend, it would be very inconvenient to 
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me to take my horse sach a distance; and, besides^ I am net 
very well able to ride so fair, jnst norw^ ; so I aliall feel much 
obliged by yoor allowing me a place in that covered cart 
whicli I see you baye Immght with you.'' 

The man knit his brows, comfHressed his lips, and put on 
a thoughtM look, as if not yery well knowing what answer 
to make, bat at last he said, — 

'' Well, sir, as I know your presence will be wanted to- 
mornow, I suppose there will be no great harm in giving you 
a lift, but we must be quick." 

F(»:tanately a neighbour, who had seen two strange men 
enter her cottage, had gone in search of Mrs. Edwards, to 
commTmicate the circumstance to her, and at this moment 
the good lady returned. Great was her distress when she 
heard of the charge against poor Ellen, whom she begged to 
be permitted to accompany, but this the constable would 
not listen to. I wrote a few hasty lines to my father, telling 
lim what had happened, and entreating that neither he nor 
Jane wotdd giye themselves a moment's uneasiness on ac* 
count of either Ellen or myself, or of the serving of the 
summons which they might expect to receive ; assuring them 
that there was not the slightest occasion for any, and adding 
that I might be heard of the qext day at the magistrates' 
office in Exeter. 

Mrs. Edwards promised to procure a trusty person to ride 
my horse home, and to deliver my note without delay. 

The shorter man having taken his seat in front, with the 
reins in his hand, we entered the cart, the head constable 
placing himself in one comer, and leaving Ellen and myself 
to sit where, and to converse as, we pleased. Few words, 
however, passed between us. The horse trotted well, and 
the cart was light. Our destined point was about five-and- 
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twenty miles distant, and we arriyed at the high walls and 
iron-studded door of Exeter gaol in less than fonr hours. 

I put a couple of guineas into Mr. Thompson's hand (for 
that I found was the name of our conductor), entreating that 
every possible kindness and indulgence might be shown to 
Ellen Damley. This he faithfully promised should be done, 
adding that his wife was the matron of the establishment. 

As we parted, Ellen fixed her eyes upon me with a look 
full of anxiety and affection. The next moment I heard the 
bars and bolts of the massive door, through which she was 
conducted, close behind her with a peculiarly harsh and 
sullen sound that grated so painfully on my unpractised ear, 
and made my heart sink within me. 

I had scarcely finished my break&st the next morning at 
the inn, when the waiter annoimced a lady and gentleman, 
and my father and Jane entered the room. 

" Well, Herbert," said the former, laughing, "you are 
quite a man of the world, and are making, no doubt, great 
proficiency in that most abstruse of all sciences, tiie know- 
ledge of mankind. You observe it in all its phases — ^now in 
the drawing-room, then in the hunting-field — ^next in the 
shady alleys of the great metropolis, and to-day in a court of 
justice. But, joking apart, what is this new adventure?" 

It had been agreed between Ellen and myself that we 
should at once confess everything ; so that, being no longer 
boimd by my promise of secrecy, I related to my father all 
regarding the gipsies which had passed the night that I was 
among them. I did not, however, mention that I had seen the 
ling since in Mr. Waldy's possession ; thinking that, as soon 
as the latter became acquainted with the circumstances 
which had now come to light, he would restore it, and explain 
low he had obtained it. 
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" I cannot blame you for your conduct/* said my father, 
after a few moments* reflection, " but, nevertheless, it is a 
very unfortunate affair ; and I am apprehensive, I confess, 
for Ellen Damley, who was actually one of the gang at the 
time. However, we owe her everything we can do ; and 
everything we can do shall be done. She must be a very 
extraordinary as well as most amiable character. I used to 
see her at the cottage sometimes, and always thought what 
a pretty modest-looking person she was, but I never had any 
conversation with her beyond the brief interchange of some 
kind words when we met. I should much like to see her 
and to talk with her. As soon as I received your note yes- 
terday I walked over and showed it to Mr. Waldy, knowing 
what interest he takes in her. He immediately said that he 
considered it to be his duty to do all in his power for the 
poor girl, and that he should like to accompany Jane and 
myself to Exeter. He accordingly came with us, and is now 
gone to the gaol." 

" My dear father," I replied, " I am greatly obliged to 
you for the kind interest which you take in poor Ellen, to 
whom I owe so much." 

My sister, too, attempted a cheerful look, and laughed at 
finding me engaged with justices of the peace and the myrmi- 
dons of the law, and mixed up with gipsies and sheepstealers ; 
but there were care and sorrow in her coimtenance. This 
new event had come too quickly upon her late nursing and 
anxieties. She felt, too, very keenly for EUen. 

The result of the investigation before the magistrates was 
— ^that Henry Cooper was admitted as approver; Thomaa 
Cooper fully committed for trial at the approaching special 
assize ; Ellen Damley was released on bail, my father and 

I 
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Mr. Waldj being her soretieB; and I was bound orer to give 
•CTidence. 

We all then Tetamed home, Mr. Waldy taking charge of 
EQea. 



CHAPTER XV. 



Oir the Monday following, I Teceiyed a letter horn Henry 
Cranstoun, in these few kind words : — 

'^DSAB HeBBEBT AiriTESLIX, 

'^I shall not endeayonr to express how truly I hare 
sympathized with you in the sufferings you have lately under* 
gone. I cannot discard Mr. Dastard from his relationship 
with me, but he has no longer any place in my regard. Our 
house too, is still open to him, which is the way of the 
fashionable world ; and so, haying once plainly told him my 
sentiments, I say nothing more. 

** You hare had with you a kind feeling father, and an 
affectionate sister to nurse you, or I should certainly hare 
run down occasionally to see that you were taken care of. 
In the meantime I haye heard of you frequently from our 
common friend, Mr. Howard, and rejoice that you are again 
at Beechwood, where I would that I were too ! for it is with 
reluctance and an ill grace that I exchange the quiet and 
manly exercises of the coimtry, for the noise and dissipation 
of London. 

" I belieye that I am about to yisit the Continent, but 
nothing is as yet fixed either as to the time or the route. 

'' I am sorry to tell you that Fanny has been ill of a feyer, 
which at one time caused us considerable alarm. But she is 
better, and able to driye out for an hour daily in the park. 
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** I beg you to preseot to your &11ier and sister my most 
friendly regards, and to accept the assurance Idiat 

I am, deaar liedbert AnneGiie, 

Very faithfiilly youny 

HxirST OSAJTSTOITN. 

"UnivereityClub." 



" I "was sure,** exdajmed my sister, *' that Fanny had been 
ill, too in to -write, or I should have heard from her long since. 
Poor girl ! how little we anticipated this, when we used to 
see lier so full of life, and health, and spirits at the Lodge, 
and in those happy rides, Herbert, which we used to have 
together!" 

I made some common-place observation in reply, for my 
heart was too full of the subject to trust myself to speak upon 
it. The sun seemed to shine so bright on the scenes wliich 
her words had conjured up, and nature with her tints and 
her tresses was so gay and so lovely, and aH was so vivid in my 
recollection, that its contrast with the present gloomy state 
of my mind was painful in the extreme. 

'' I think, Jane," I presently said, *^ that I ought to go and 
call upon Lord Clydesdale." 

So ordering my horse, 1 rode over to Atherstone Park. 

The magnificent house of this nobleman, the beautiful 
grounds, the unrivalled conservatory, and the spacious stables 
filled with hunters in the highest condition, were the great 
attraction of the county. 

*'* Just in time for luncheon, Mr. Anneslie," said his lord- 
ship, at the same time introducing me to Lady Clydesdale. 

He then asked me several questions about myself, and in 
particular what were the circumstances alluded to in a letter 
^which he had received that morning from Exeter, about a 

I 2 
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gipsy girl and myself, a quorum of magistrates, and a couple 
of sheepstealers. 

Of course, I had to repeat the story. 

" Is she pretty," asked Lady Clydesdale. 

"To be sure," observed his lordship ; "all gipsy girls are 
pretty at her age." 

" It is really a romantic tale," exclaimed a lively girl of 
about nineteen ; "no doubt you are in love with her ?" 

" No one can help falling in love with a pretty gipsy girl," 
said Lord Clydesdale ; " I am certain I shall do so when I 
see her." 

" Then I must take care that you do not see her," said his 
lady, playfully. 

" That I think will be difficult, for I must be in attendance 
at the assizes, and the trial is to take place then." 

" We will attend court on that day," returned her ladyship, 
turning to her niece, the Honourable Caroline De Vere. 

" I should like it above all things," was her reply. 

"To see me a prisoner at the bar? which is by no means 
an impossible event," I observed. 

" Barring your being sent to visit foreign climes at your 
coimtry's expense," said his lordship. 

"You are improving in your puns, my dear amcle," said 
Miss de Vere, rising from the table. " And now are we not 
to have a ride this beautiful day, since you are not on duty 
in the field?" 

" Certainly, my dear ; so go, and put on your riding dress, 
whilst I walk with Mr. Anneslie to the stables." 

On our return we found Miss De Vere standing on the 
hall steps ready attired for riding. 

She was decidedly pretty. There was a sparkle in her eye, 
and a playful archness in her look, which were very winning. 
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Her riding habit set off her beautiful figure to advantage, and 
the most fastidious critic could haye taken no exception to 
the grace with which she sat and managed her steed, as she 
galloped across the park. Lord Clydesdale shook me kindly 
by the hand, and saying, "we meet at Beechwood on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. Anneslie," mounted his horse, and went in pursuit 
of the &ir fugitiye. 

I then returned to the stables, and took a more leisurely 
survey of the horses than I had been able to do in the hur- 
ried walk with their lordly owner. The groom, perceiving 
that I understood the points of the noble animal, stripped 
them of their clothes, that I might more freely exercise my 
criticism. My own horse was then brought out, upon which 
he complimented me in return; and making him an ac- 
knowledgment for his trouble and attention, I directed my 
way homewards. 

I may as well mention here what I afterwards learned of 
Miss De Vere. She was not,7.in fact, in any degree related 
to Lord or Lady Clydesdale, but the only and orphan child 
of her ladyship's earliest and dearest friend. Her parents 
had both died when she was qaite young, and her widowed 
mother, in a very affecting letter, delivered after her decease, 
had commended her little girl to the care of Lady Clydes- 
dale. With his lordship's consent, whose first care in life 
was to promote the wishes and happiness of his lady, Miss 
DeVere was removed to Atherstone Park, where she re- 
ceived every advantage which the first society, and the most 
finished education, could give her. Her many amiable 
qualities so endeared her to them, that Lord and Lady 
Clydesdale adopted her as their niece, which she was gene- 
rally believed to be. In her noble patrons. Miss De Vere 
experienced all the kindness and affection of the most in- 
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dulgent parents^ and they in her all the fondness oi a 
daughter. 

As I was riding quietly himie across the- fields^ and was 
now halfway' to Beechwood, I perceived Mr. Waldy coming 
along a foo^th towards me. He was walking slowly^ and 
in deep thought, as usuaL It had been my intention to 
make him a low bow, and to pass on ; bnt it was not his 
that I should do any aueh this^. 

Are yon in a hnrry, Herbert ?" he said, abruptly. 
Not particularly so, sir/' I replied. 

'' Then you can accompany me a short diafamcft }" 

" Certainly, sir." 

I then dismounted, and we walked side by side. 

'' Herbert," he presently said, ^* you are at a penlous age; 
and when away from home, thrown upon the wide world, 
without authority to control, or a friend to guide you, yon 
are in yery perikms circumstances." 

I made no remark, awaiting what he had further to say. 

'^ In recolleetiont it is but a short time ago, Herbert, that 
I was at your age, and in sueh circumstances as yours, only 
tiiat mine were even more perilous, because I had no Yirtuous 
home occasionally to go to, and had neyer experienced the 
blessedness of parental instmctioa and example. You have 
hath, but you are not tbere&re safe. And I would fieun 
ksre the son of my dearest Mends — I would £un haye Hex* 
htat Anneslie, for his own sake — esci^e my sLos and my 



sorrows." 



He paused like a man haying somethiog nnudi at heact to 
soy, and thinking ia what words to say it.. 
. '' Herbert, avoid sensual pleasure. She ia. a sima who 
looks so fair, and charms so sweetly, that few that go unto 
her return again,, neither take they hold of the paths of 
ife." 
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We walked goi together some paces in sileaDee. 

''I was Bot always the sonowM man that you have 
ever known me, Herbot— a man weaziaome to others and 
a burden to himadf. It is sin whieh has made me such. 
Not that I was a modcer or Uasphemer, or an open and 
avowed profligate. But I had no real saise of religion. I 
was a Utver. of sinful pkasare. I liyed without God in tiie 
world. And all the rest followed of course. Some day, 
Herbert, you may know more. It is sufficient to say now, 
that I haye not my own sins alone to answer lor, but that 
other soute will be demanded at my hands.. Come with me, 
and you shall ha^e a practical lesson of the wisdom I would 
teach you." 

''How is your patimt, sir, to-day?" said Mr. Waldy to 
the village doctor, who had just come out from a cottage, 
opposite to which we had now arrived^ 

" Worse in mind than in body, sir," was the rq;>ly ; " and if 
ever there is a possessed man in these days, I am sure the 
devil is in him. I bdieve I ought to put on him a strait- 
waistcoat. It is by no means safe that his poor wife ahoald 
be alone with him." 

It was a pretty com£>rtable looking house, with a small 
flower garden enclosed by a paling. 

'' Just tie your horse up here, Herbert," said Mr. Waldy, 
'' and foUow me." 

As my horse was not used to being hitched up in this 
&shion, like an apothecary's hack, and the experiment 
might not haye been safe either for himself or others — to 
say nothii^ of the flower-garden, and its slender fence — I 
preferred giving him in charge to a man whcHU I saw at 
woriL just by, desiring him to lead him about. 

We entered a small room, indifferently foinished, but 
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scrnptiloiisly ceat and clean. I was looking out of the win- 
dow into the garden, and thinking of the trials poor Ellen 
ntoit encounter befixre the roses and pinks woold be in bios* 
som, when the door of an inner apartment opened, and 
turning round, I saw an interesting looking woman of middle 
age, but with a countenance full of wretchedness. 

''How is jour husband to-day, Mrs. Alfoid?'' said Mr, 
Waldy. 

''Worse in mind, sir,'^ she replied; ''he says that you 
do nothing but torment him, and his manner and language, 
when I endeaTour to comfort him, are so yiolent that he 
quite frightens me. I haye been trying to read to him 
those portions of Scripture which you pointed out, sir, but 
he would not listen. He said they were not meant for him. 
And when I persisted, he snatched the bible out of my 
hands, and flung it into the fire. Oh ! sir, I entreat you to 
beware of him.*' 

She then led the way into the next room, Mr. Waldy 
fbllowing, and beckoning me to do the same, which I re« 
luctantly did. 

In an arm-chair by the fireside, was sitting a man of 
gaunt figure and powerful frame, apparently about five-and- 
forty years of age. There was a sullen ferocity in his look, 
such as I had neyer seen in any countenance before. 

Mr. Waldy offered to take him by the hand, saying in a 
kind manner, "I hope, William, you are better to-day, and 
more comfortable." 

"You won't take the warning, then, which I gave you," 
he replied ; " you had better now. I told you not to come to 
me any more — ^begone — ^there is a strong man armed within 
me, and I shall presently do his bidding — I know I shall — 
and yet I am loth — ^begone." 
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Mr. Waldy said that be woidd speak to him alone, and 
requested the ivife and myself to retire. 

I had been so much struck with the savage eahnness of 
the man's manner^ and thought there was something so 
ominous in it, that I slipped out into the garden, and took 
my position by a window, whence I could look into the room 
without being myself perceiyed. When I got there the man 
had left his chair, and was standing. Mr. Waldy was eyi* 
dently attempting some persuasion with him. Presently I 
heard the words, "William, there is mercy for you; I have 
found mercy, and so may you." 

"Mercy! you have found mercy, have you? Then it 
shall not be here," he exclaimed, with a fiendish yell ; and 
at the same moment snatching up a large sharp-pointed 
knife which lay on the table just by, he made a desperate 
rush at Mr. Waldy. It was the spring of a tiger on his 
prey. His intended victim was happily aware in time of 
his danger, drew back a step, and instinctively raising his 
left arm, received the thrust upon it, and then instantly 
closed with the assassin. It was a struggle for life and 
death. In the meantime I had rushed back into the room 
— ^the appalling cries of Mrs. Alford adding to the horrors 
of the scene. 

The combatants were still grappling with each other. 
They were both powerful men, but Mr. Waldy was five or 
six years the oldest, and at a time of life when this disparity 
was against him. One had now the additional strength of 
firenzy, the other the advantage of extraordinary coolness 
and self-command. The knife lay on the ground, and the 
blood was fast flowing down fix>m Mr. Waldy' s left arm. 

" Stand back, Herbert," cried Mr. Waldy, as he saw, or 
rather heard me hastening to the conflict; "you have 
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- not hing ta answ^ for here, and you ahail haye no liand in 
iliis matter." 

The prokilHtion, peremptozily amd anifaoritatLYely as it 
was givoi, would not kaye withheld me for an. instant, but 
Mr. Waldj had f(»eed back his antagonist into a comer o£ 
Hhe room, where the sde waUs protected the latter from any 
attack but in fironty and I could not hove attempted this but 
at the risk to Mr. Waldy of the yoixtage ground which he 
kad obtained. I was awaiting the opportanity to interfere 
with effect, and watching the morements of Alford, who 
was eyidently collecting himself fcur one great e£S»rt, his 
•eyes bkwdshot, and eyezy yein seemimg ready to burst, 
when on a sudden he relaxed his hold,^ and fell senseless to 
ihe ground. 

Some neighbours^ whom the shrieks of the poor wile had 
attracted to the spot, came in at this moment, and two or 
three of them were instantly despotdied in yarious direer* 
tions lor the doctor. A quarter of an hour had scarcely 
ektpsed between that gentleman's last quitting the house and 
now entering it again, but in the intenral the wretched man 
who had so lately been the occupier of it had ceased to 
liye. Happily a seyere flesh wound, which he refused to 
wait to have dressed, was all the injury which Mr. Waldy 
had receiyed. Having gaxed on the features of the dead 
man ru^EuUy and woefully for a ISew seeonds — haying at- 
tempted a few words of consolation to the afflicted widow, 
and promised to send some one to comfort and help her — he 
motioned to me to accompany him, and we left the cottage 
tc^ether. 

'' Herbert," he said, as soon as we had ck>sed behind us 
the wicket of the little gatrden, ''the lesson has been more 
awful than I anticipated. That man was once as free from 
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guile tBod gfoSt as jovzseli^ aad if I luid died to day by his 
liaads, i1»*woidd "have been bat an msftanoe of xetributiTe 
jnstiee. Ke li^ed in my service twenty yeai». He camft 

to me quite a lad, quick, active, and intelligent He did all 
I required in the day, and I left his evenings to himself. 
He fell into vicious habits, which I was at little pains to 
control. He went with me to the Continent, and there his 
wickedness was matured. When 1 came to myself, as is 
said of the prodigal son, I wished also to reform him. I 
made many and eaznest efforts to do so, but he was incor- 
rigible, and evQi retorted iq>on me my fbarmer life. I could 
not discharge him, nor east off one whom my own careless- 
ness and sinfalneaff had helped to ruin. I still hoped ta 
reclaim him; but my altered and retired habits had long 
since been. diHtastefeil to him, and soon a£ker I came to rer 
side at Beedbwood he married, and left me. Since then he 
has been living in the cottage we have just quitted. About 
six years ago he was at the point of death. The dei^Tman 
of liie pariah attended him through, a long and severe illness,^ 
(and so did I, a& if I had been another spiritual pastor,.) and 
he appeared to be very patent. Contrary to all ezpecta- 
tion, he recovered. As ia so ofiken the case, he returned to 
his vicious habits and profene langu^e. And then, as in- 
variably follows, he became more ofienly and shamelessly 
wicked than he had been before. You have witnessed his 
end.. Egbert;" he added, looking full in my &ce, and 
speaking with great solemnity^ ** abstain from fleshly lusta 
which war against the soul,, and live as in the sight of God.." 
Then abruptly wishing me a good afbemopn, he desired 
me to leave, him to himself, I momitedmy horse^ and giving 
him the rein, seemed to breathe more freely in proportion as 
1 left the miserable cottage at a greater distance behind me. 
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My gallant steed, to judge hy the speed with wMch lie flew, 
appeared to be animated by a like feeling, and we did not 
slacken our pace until we came within sight of the Tillage 
of Beechwood. 



CHAPTER XVI- 



I HATE heard it told of the celebrated John Warde of 
Squerries — ^whose memory will for CTer Utc in the annals of 
sporting, and who, if I mistake not, was at this Tery tim^ 
bunting the New Forest — ^that, obserdnga strange horseman 
perTersely posted under a coTcrt, at the Tery point where a 
fox was attempting to break, he sent his whipper-in with 
instructions to place himself close by his side ; which done, 
he rode up to him with all speed, and in no measured terms 
rated him as the most consiunmate blockhead that CTcr got 
astride a horse ; that CTen a child might haTC known better 
than to haTe been there ; and that it was past all bearing to 
haTe the sport of the whole field spoiled by the arrant 
stupidity of one man. The stranger sidled away with all 
becoming haste, and I'll warrant me ncTcr stood near a coTcrt 
again without seeing half a dozen horsemen in his front. 

On the Wednesday, as he had kindly promised. Lord 
Clydesdale met at Beechwood, and, as usual, a large field 
was assembled. The best of the stable had been selected, 
and resenred for the occasion. All were in high spirits and 
anxious expectation. The hacks had been discarded, and 
each was mounted on his horse for the day. The stirrups 
and the girths had been carefully looked to. The impatient 
steeds were shaking their heads, champing the bit, and 
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pawing the ground* His lordship had just thrown off the 
hounds. It was altogether a beautiful and animating scene 
« — only that Fanny Cranstoun was not there. 

Scarcely a minute had elapsed, when a favourite old 
hound challenged. It could be no mistake. A man might 
safely have risked upon it all he was worth. Presently 
another opened — and another — and another* The cry wa3 
thickening, and rising by rapid degrees into that fiill chorus 
which makes the heart swell, and the eyes glisten, and sets 
each man firm in his saddle — and brings it all back to me 
now in almost tearful remembrance, when occasionally, in 
declining health, and no longer equal to the fiitigue and 
excitement of the field, I hear it in my solitary walks. Lord 
Clydesdale gave one long loud cheer, which rung through 
wood and dale. I was near him, as I always endeavoured 
to be, knowing that I could not then be &r wrong. It was 
evident that the fox was making for the very point we all most 
wished, and where his fellow had broken away on a former 
occasion. Already did we anticipate in imagination the trial 
of speed over the open, and then that deep groimd down in 
the vale, and what might be the fate at the brook. We were 
just rounding the side of the covert to be on good terms for 
the expected burst, when lo ! we saw a well-dressed gen*- 
tlemanly-looking man, well moimted, but not in scarlet, in 
the very place of all others where he ought not to have been. 
At this moment he caught sight of poor renard on the bank 
just ready to spring. In his simplicity and excitement he 
gave a loud halloo, and even cracked his whip. The result^ 
of course, was fiital to all the hopes of the day. The de- 
Toted animal turned back, and in another moment, ere he 
'had time to attempt a second break, met two or three 
couple of hounds, and was chopped. 
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I saw the ftidimg of Lord Oydesdale's elie^ and the 
kindling of Ms eye, as lie adiraaoed towards tibe imhappy 
offender, for whom I expected notfaiag less than Ite out- 
pouring of awakened ire in tiiis first moment of sodden dis- 
sppoxntment. Wiiat I had k>^ed for, hffweveXf duL not 
take pfaiee. licsd d^esdale TicEng 19, and doffing his hat 
aereveiy low, jasrety said, 

^ Sir, I hcnn^bt mi^ honnds here to-day in the liope of 
!Eb0wing sport to » lacge £eld, bat yon luwe daappointed 
Biy pmpose, and deptrv^w of b glorious lun/* 

A soft answer 'turaeth away wra;tii. 

"" My knrd," relied the stzanger, " I am extremely sony 
3nost tmintentionBlly to haTe caused disappointment to any 
4me, hut abore aH to yourself, to whom the whole eooatry is 
«o greatly indebted." 

Every symptom of displeasure instantly vanidied from 
l^e features and manner of Lord Clydesdale, and so, I am. 
sure, did every ieeHng of it £t»n his heart. He bowed hia 
ncknowlcdgments very gracefully, ^md saying, " We may b» 
so Ibrtunate as to find .i^ain," i^vrang from his horse, and 
was in the midst of his hounds in a moment. 

It had all passed in half a minute, and was a striking 
instance of gentlemmdy feeling on both sides. Hie stranger 
was no sportsman, but he was somediing fiir beyond it. 
And it were greatly to be wi^ed that all, who sorely try 
the tempOT and patience of i^e master of the pack, and mar 
in one way or another the sport of the field, would bear in 
mind on whom the whole responsibility rests, of sending- 
horne some fifty or a hundred men in good hmnonr with 
Hienuselves, their wives, and their respective drcies, ami 
wonld show, as is most justly due to him, a kind and 
considerate courtesy and forbearance. 

There was nothing afterwards to redeem the promise of 
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the maming. Late in the aftemoon yve found anodier fox^ 
bat the day had tiuned off, cold storms were in the air, and 
an hour's slow hunting haying satisfied ns that we should 
never come to any better terms with our wily foe, the 
hounds were whipped off. Lord Clydesdale retomed ta 
Atherstone, and the rest of us to our several homes. I be- 
lieve it was a fortunate circumstanee for myself that the 
day so ended, for I was yet hardly in a coaiditiaiL for the 
exertions of a severe run. 

And now Beechwood began to be no longer what it once 
had been to me. The &ct was, that I was myself changed^ 
Nothing pleased me as it used to do^ and this morbid feel- 
ing in(3:eased upon me day by day. True, my recovery 
under the kind nursing of my dear sister, and the skill of 
my Mend, ISx. Howard, was now all but complete. True, I 
was now more comfortable in my mind from being im- 
burdened of a secret which I had always felt a weight upon 
my conscience, and of which I had always anticipated the 
discovery. True that, in the eyes of the world, I had 
acquitted myself in the late transaction as a man of honour^ 
The police report, too, of what had passed be£6re the magis- 
trates at Exeter, so ^ as Ellen Damley and myself were 
concerned, had been favouraMy commented upon in the 
newspapers, and by one journal had been worked up inta 
quite an interesting and romantic narrative. Why then 
was I not happy ? One answer at least naturally suggested 
Itself — the Cranstouns were no longer here. When I awoke 
in the morning, no hope of meeting Fanny during the day 
made my heart bound, and my spirits gay. Every letter 
which came excited me, but the feverish hope it gave birth 
to as quickly subsided, as the effects of a stone cast inta 
troubled waters. 

At length, on the Friday in this week, a letter arrived 
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from Fanny to my sister. I believe it made both our 
hearts beat quicker. Jane went to the window to read it, 
and then gave it to me, and left the room* It was as 
follows :— 

"My deakest Jane, 

'' YocT know that I have been ill, and that nothing less 
than this would have prevented my thanking you long since 
for two very kind letters I have received from you. I found 
myself unwell on my first arrival in town, and have since 
been ill of fever, but I am thankful to add that > I am now 
suffering only from languor and debility. 

*' Henry has told me from time to time of your brother's 
progress towards recovery, but I fear he has spared me 
much of his sad sufferings. I never would have believed 
that my cousin could have been guilty of such a cruel and 
wicked act. But I trust that he is truly ashamed of, and 
penitent for, his conduct, and that his temper is more in 
fault than his heart. And your brother has forgiven him ; I 
have formed an erroneous opinion of his character, if he have 
not. We have all much to be forgiven. And it will re- 
dound so much the more to the honour of your brother's 
behaviour throughout, of which the public journals speak in 
such high and merited terms. 

**But what is this other subject they are so full of— 
gipsies and sheep-stealers, and a beautiful girl ? I am quite 
puzzled, and anxious to know what it is all about. So pray 
satisfy my curiosity when next you write, which I hope will 
be soon. You know that I have a great love of the mar- 
vellous. 

♦' Henry is making preparations for his departure to the 
Continent. Mr. Dastard was to have accompanied him, but 
I understand does not now intend to leave England* 
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'' This is the first letter I have written^ and I am not at 
present equal to a longer. Will you be so good to assure 
your £Etther and brother how gratefully I remember all their 
kindness to me when at dear Beechwood. And, with sin- 
cerest regard for yourself, 

" Believe me, dearest Jane, 

" Ever your affectionate Friend, 

"Fanny Cbanstoxtn." 

"Berkeley Square." 

This letter caused me feelings both of pleasure and pain. 
I could not fail to be much gratified by the interest which 
Fanny so kindly expressed for me ; but then what she said 
about her cousin annoyed me, and gave rise to all sorts of 
tormenting suspicions, and for the rest of the morning I was 
irritable and ill at ease. I took up a book and read page 
after page, but without comprehending one word of their 
contents. At last I threw away the yolume in disgust, an»d 
went to take a solitary stroll among the beautiful walks of 
Beechwood* 

In the evening, Mr. Howard dined with us, and com- 
municated the pleasing intelligence that he was removing 
to Exeter, on a very advantageous offer which had been 
made him. 

"It is barely a week since," said he, "that I received a 
letter from the eminent surgeon who, by Mr. Henry Cran« 
stoun's friendly direction, visited Mr. Herbert Anneslie, 
offering to take me as a partner. The proposal was made in 
the most gratifying manner, and two or three letters have 
since passed between us. The arrangements are now com- 
plete, and on terms the most suitable to my circumstances, 
and. the most agreeable to my inclinations, for the only capi- 
tal required of me is a willingness to labour, and to take the 

K 
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siost ndxve and pnetieal part c^ the IniBiiiMB. it is not 
^rtdiout regret, I assure you, Hiat I leave the ylf imaat wiilage 
of Beeehwood and its ioha^lHtaiits; bat HuKt regret is amtJk 
finunished by the reiiecti0a iSbat I ahall atiJl be at mo great 
distance from them — ^that I shall «any mway wiA me ^ke 
remembianee of their great kindiiesB, to be an incentiye and 
support nnder the anxioiis duties of my profession, and that 
my best serriees will atiU* be within their reach, and always 
at their command. 

^'Mr. Herbert Anneslie/' he continued, taiming himself 
iowards me, and extending his hand, ''I shall alwir^ con- 
sider that I owe my poamotion and my fortune to joaJ' 

Mr« Howard then told lis that, having secured the servaoes 
of a suooesBor, who, he had every reason to believe, would be 
VDceptaUe to his friends at Beeehwood, he was to e&t^ 
upon tiiis new sphere of fas prafessional duties on the fellow* 
uig Mouoay* 

Having received our heaxty congratulationB, and the siacere 
expression of our best wishes, he shook us all eoxdially by 
fhe hand, and bade us good night. 

As a professional man, I cannot more justly describe Mr. 
Howard's character than by ibxt highest eommendati<m 
which belongs only to the most eminent of the fiiculty in 
their several generations, and which consiatutes the yery 
perfection of their art — he possessed, in a remarlutble degree, 
the switfitkr in modo, the /orHter in re; ihat courteous aad 
gentle sympathy in a sick room, which -so wins and soothes 
the sufferer; that quick and iatuittve innght into the pa- 
tient's case, and that decision in actii:^ upon it, on which 
fife itself BO frequently depends. Nor vras he less distin- 
guished by those generous and liberal sentiments which the 
great and the good in every profession possess, and in noae 
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more ihaa in the liiglier d^artmentB of mugery ud mfid^ 

cine. 

The trutli is, that in Mr. Howard a naturally amiable dis- 
pogitian, and yery superior abilities, liad been iniproved bj 
the inestimable advantage of a highly liberal education. 
His £Either was a beneficed clecgynum of the C^nreh cf 
England, but dying when his son was about nine years oi 
age, his widow took up her residence in the neighbourhoDd 
of a large town, where was an endowed school, of consider- 
able celebrity, to whicb every boy might claim admission 
whose parents lived within sound of the school bell. Here 
our young student made such proficiency in the GredL and 
Latin classics — those mollifiers and expanders of men's 
minds — that his learned master often and loudly expressed 
his indignation that such acquirements should be thrown 
away, and thai so fine a scholar as Mr. Howard should go 
into the profession of physic, or, as the old gentleman was 
fond of terming it, do nothing but beat a pestle and mortar. 
On this profession, however, Mr. Howard was bent, and 
accordingly entered it vnih that ardour and devotedness so 
indispensable to eminence in any vocation of life. 

*' Whata fortunate circumstance, dear Herbert," said Jaiie, 
*' that you should have been the means of placing Mr. Howard 
in a position worthy of his abilities !" 

**YeSf dear Jane," I rq^died, ^and Herbert Anneslie is 
another instance, what a mere instrument man is even in the 
good which is e£Sected through him." 

Jane coloured, as she remembered the duel. "* 

My £ath^ observed it, and said, ''Herbert was thinkings 
Jane, of One who brings good out of evil, and n^Jces the 
wrath of man to praise him. But it is indeed, as you say, a 
great change from the small circuit of a little village and iti 

K 2 
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nei^boitriioody to Exeter and aQ tlie extensiTe pnustice to 
wbicli it will immediatelj intzoduce bim." 

** It reminds me/' I said, ''of wbat I hare heard asserted, 
that eveiy man has, once in his life, the opp ort un ity of greatly 
advancing himself and of making his fortane; of which Lord 
Eldon, Sir William Scott, and Mr. Erskine, once a sailor, and 
now, I am told, the most eloquent advocate at the bar, are 
living and striking examples." 

** And I think," said my fether, "the calculation on similar 
authority is, that nine^-nine out of every hundred, through 
want of presence of mind, inactive and indolent habits, or 
the indulgence of sensual pleasure, allow the golden oppor- 
tunity to pass by them unimproved. Eldon, Erskine, Scott, 
with some few others-— of whom I woidd particularly mention 
the present learned and excellent Bishop of St. David's, Dr. 
Burgess — are honoured and distinguished exceptions." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



And now the anxious day was at hand. The commission 
was to be opened at Exeter on Saturday afternoon. And as 
on the Monday I should probably be obliged to appear in 
court, it was necessary to repair to the seene of action on the 
first-mentioned day. 

Long before we reached the city, we had many manifest 
tokens of the busy spectacle we were to witness there. 
Horsemen, and carriages, and carts, and pedestrians were 
continually passing or being passed by us, each person as 
pushing and important as if nothing could be done until he 
had arrived. The loud talk and the loud laugh spoke hearts 
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full of glee and merriment, and it almost needed our own 
individual feelings and experience to realize the fact that we 
were not going on some occasion of revelry and entertain- 
ment, but on one of life and death. As we approached within 
a mile of the suburbs the crowd was very great, and, whilst 
we were a little at a stand in consequence, we suddenly were 
conscious of a bustle behind us, and heard a call to make 
way for the High Sheriff; who, in a magnificent coach with 
four handsome bays and servants in the richest liveries — ^the 
whole ium'Out, as it would seem, new for the occasion — 
ambled by us in that easy and noiseless way that men of for- 
tune in London-built carriages do. 

We found all Exeter in excitement. On alighting at the 
hotel, a servant in livery, respectfully taking off his hat, 
asked me if I was Mr. Herbert Anneslie ; and on my answer- 
ing in the affirmative, put a note with my address into my 
hand, and again touching his hat, retired within the crowd, 
before I had time to break the seal, or to inquire from whom 
he came. The note was in the following words : — 

''Mr. Stanley presents his compliments to Mr. Herbert 
Anneslie, and being now at the sea-side, ventures to ex- 
press a hope that Mr. Anneslie and his family will do a 
brother fox-hunter the honour to occupy his house during 
their stay in Exeter. The enclosed card will direct to the 
street and the number.'* 

We were all, of course, greatly surprised by this extra- 
ordinary instance of kindness and interest taken in us by a 
stranger, and were at a loss how to act. We determined, 
however, to repair to the house indicated to us by the card, 
and were received at the door by a neatly-dressed female, 
who civilly anticipated any inquiry on our part by saying, 
'' Mr. Herbert Anneslie, I believe?" Nothing could be more 
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comfortable than we focmd our qnaiteris likely to be. Lideed 
fliey were to the eye something more than this, the rooms 
being yery spacious and most handsomelr fiizniahed. Two 
siting-looms were set apart for our use, and three best bed- 
loomSy wi^ one fcfr a seryant^ whom, however, we had not 
brought. The female who had admitted ns menti(Hied to 
Jane, that the &mily had left for the sea-side rather unex- 
pectedly on the previoas day; and that she was instracted 
to say from her master and mistress, that they hoped 
Mr. Anneslie and his friends would consider the house as 
Iheir own during the ensuing week, and would give their 
orders as to their own household. 

The only thing to be done was to accept the Mendly offer 
in the same spirit of frankness in whidi it had been made. 
Chie kind friend I found here before me ; fer there was a 
remarkably good engraving, handsomely framed, of Lard 
Clydesdale on horseback, with his pack a little in the ^btance, 
and one or two of his favourite hounds by his sde : — a farther 
intimation to me that there was at least one leeHng in com«- 
men between our host and myself — a pasnon finr fox-hunting 
— and I fsAt myself at home. 

Whibt my &ther and Jane sat down to rest and to wann 
Hiemselves in ^e drawing-room in front of a l^budng fire, I 
went out into the city to see what was going forward. On 
coming within sight of the hotel to whidi we had firstdixve% 
I saw the carriage and suite of the Hi^ Sheriff jfost on the 
point of setting off to meet the judges^ and to escort them 
latothe eity. The cortege was not so gorgecms as ensued oecar 
sioos it usually is; for the worthy barcaetythiiiking^xatherwhai 
goiE)d he could do, than what show he oooM make, instead of 
engaging for his javcHa-men the stalwasth-looking^ well- 
trained &Dows of tiie city, who oonunoiily officiated,, had 
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leqoested tiie d ei ^ y jii Mi of Ha parish to select a oatasat 
anmber of the most incliislrious and best cendneted young 
men of the khoaring^ dass^ and instead of eqiupping them 
IB his own Ixyezj, entailer tiie fashioBaUe mode, had dressed 
them in bine frodc eoats and trousers of warm substantial 
ek^ with WelHngtOK boots md new bcacvcr hat8» n^aiA 
nng^tallbe nsefid to them lor a longer time and a better pimr* 
pose than, the mere pageantry of sn asms -weA. They did 
not^ peihi^s^ bear themaelres with heads qnite so ereet^ nor 
match so neazly of a hei^t^ nos step so wett tog e th er ; and 
their gait, it may be, had a little in it of the rand ; but thea 
tiieir idionlders were broad, and their arms were bKawny^ 
and there was a frank and fearless look in their brmmed and 
sm-bomt features^ and they earned their white wands 
iqiright,. if noiwith eirie graee ; and akhei^h many a eitiasa 
winked to hie felknr^ and smiled at them after they had 
passed^ I wodd not haTe bee&the one who should have dared 
to have done it befinre ibeir face» or to have catted their 
personal pnoweas into (|iiestion» 

As the processioti was abost to mofve* a thought oame 
aeroas me thai I dmold like to see aH the eerenumy and 
solesBnitieB of this important eeeasaoPi whea the enmned 
reprascntatKves of mi^estgr eomje bearing the balances and the 
swmrd, to award jaatke between man. and man^ta right the- 
xi9vred and oppaeasedy and to ponish the evil deeifi* Sol 
anxBdmyactf with the cfowd«. The next moauai the hi^ 
sheriff passed &ona the door ef the hoidtolBa eaadiL He 
waa aiiayad ia anaiaiit oasteBBa— tim eoart dissa of one 
of hb ancesters. a ee u t wy cr two back. The coat 
nmdh' eaabroBderad wit^ atrver hseei with fla|hpodcets> 
mencing below the hips. The breeches waae ef sky blac^ 
batfeoned and.bnaUedat tftehnea. The stodni^ w«e of 
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«y^ IIm «ir«k»fe W9red oC; aai ^e kons boI goiag 
hcymiA B tfM paee^ I «iid «oaie live or ax landied odwr 
fip#f» im4 puBenf who had not die good tetmie to be 
imm$iUtd, Ml mmm seorcf were^ miged oundres on fiioC on 

f fAvbf proceeded in titie manner about two miles, ire 
mAAmly mw on the brow of a bill about a mile distant^ and 
itmmidlnif at a rapid rate, a carriage and foor. Instantly 
tb#ra wall a Mcnuation, andahalt^andabastle among ns. The 
high Nburiff'N oarriago was wheeled nnmd; the horsemen 
VfUiytfi Ai^nln to the reyencd front ; the crowd of pedestrians 
war() r0(|u«iited to stand aside; the high sheriff and his 
nhf^lilaln aliKbted ; and the coach-door being left open and the 
Rt^pn down, the representatiTes of royalty (the sole of whose 
(bot, on tbene state oooaiions, must not touch the ground) 
hAYlnn driven up at a foaming and reeking pace, and drawn 
up JuHt opposite, stepped with becoming dignity from the 
ime earrlage to the other ; the high sherifP and the chaplain 
resumed their places, only now with their backs to the 
borses] and the procession returned to the city in ceremonious 
lolemnUy» just to give the learned judges time to recoTcr 
IkreatbA after the killing rate at which they bad been pre- 
^naly trarettiat* 

So ended this first aet of ^e judieial dnmMu Iwasf^ 
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to have been present, and retained to retail wliat I had wit- 
nessed to my father and Jane. Our little dinner was served 
np to ns exquisitely dressed, but we could none of ns get 
rid of the anxieties of Monday; and poor EUen Damley cast 
a dark shade oyer all that we said, or did, or thought. 
Whether she had yet arrived in Exeter, we had no means of 
ascertaining. 

The hospitality we were so comfortably experiencing from 
perfect strangers to us, formed, of course, one subject of our 
thoughts and conversation; and we came to the conclusion 
that there was more of kind and generous sympathy in the 
world than, in our ascetic moments, we were disposed to 
believe. 

''But I expect," said my father, ''that we shall some day 
find out the secret key, which has opened to us so unlooked- 
for a reception in a land where we are such unwilling 
sojourners." 

" Perhaps," I observed, "it is some one who is acquainted 
with the altered circumstances in which we have been 
placed; who knows that we are inhabiting only a small 
cottage, instead of the ancient manor-house at Beechwood, 
and who thinks that the affair which has broi^ht us here 
may entail some inconvenient expenses." 

" Or else," said Jane, "it may be some kind heart which 
feels for your, own impleasant position, Herbert ; and who, 
perhaps, knowing how ill you have lately been, may think 
that you require more quiet and comfort than you could hope 
to obtain either at an inn or in lodgings." 

"Well," rejoined my father, "it is probably something 
of this kind. Do you remember, Herbert, the reflection of 
the tempest-tossed wanderer to his companion in the temple 
at Carthage, when they saw represented on the painted walls 
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wHte silk, and on the highly-polished shoes were large 
handsome silver buckles. Fastened to the hair behind was 
a black silken bag, hanging down between the shoidders. 
And at the left side was a sLlyer-hilted sword, of curious 
workmanship, with which (with all deference be it spoken) 
the wearer seemed scarcely to know what to do. Next fol- 
lowed the chaplain, in full canonicals and with a shovel hat. 
The door of the carriage being shut, and the window drawn 
up, the cavalcade moved off; and the horses not going 
beyond a foot pace, I and some five or six himdred other 
gapers and gazers, who had not the good fortune to be 
mounted, as some scores were, ranged ourselves on foot on 
either side. 

Having proceeded in this manner about two miles, we 
suddenly saw on the brow of a hill about a mile distant, and 
descendii^ at a rapid rate, a carriage and four. Instantly 
there was a sensation, and a halt, and a bustle among us. The 
high sheriff's carriage was wheeled round; the horsemen 
moved again to the reversed front ; the crowd of pedestrians 
were requested to stand aside; the h%h sheriff and his 
<^aplain alighted ; and the coach-door being left open and the 
steps down, the representatives of royalty (the sole of whose 
foot, on these state occasions, must not touch the groimd) 
having driven up at a foamiag and reeking pace, and drawn 
up just opposite, stepped with becoming dignity from the 
one carriage to the other ; the high sheriff and the chaplain 
resumed their places, only now with their backs to the 
horses'; and the procession returned to the city in ceremonious 
solemnity, just to give the learned judges time to recover 
breath, after the killing rate at which they had been pre- 
viously travelling. 

So ended this first abt of the judicial drama. I. was glad 
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to have been present, and retained to retail wliat I had wit- 
nessed to my father and Jane. Our little dinner was served 
np to us exquisitely dressed, but we could none of us get 
rid of the anxieties of Monday; and poor Ellen Damley cast 
a dark shade over all that we said, or did, or thought. 
Whether she had yet arrived in Exeter, we had no means of 
ascertaining. 

The hospitaKty we were so comfortably experiencing from 
perfect strangers to us, formed, of course, one subject of our 
thoughts and conversation; and we came to the conclusion 
that there was more of kind and generous sympathy in the 
world than, in our ascetic moments, we were disposed to 
believe. 

'' But I expect," said my father, " that we shall some day 
find out the secret key, which has opened to us so unlooked- 
for a reception in a land where we are such unwilling 
sojourners." 

" Perhaps," I observed, '' it is some one who is acquainted 
with the altered circumstances in which we have been 
placed; who knows that we are inhabiting only a small 
cottage, instead of the ancient manor-house at Beechwood, 
and who thinks that the affiur which has broi^ht us here 
may entail some inconvenient expenses." 

'' Or else," said Jane, ''it may be some kind heart which 
feels for your, own unpleasant position, Herbert ; and who, 
perhaps, knowing how ill you have lately been, may think 
that you require more quiet and comfort than you could hope 
to obtain either at an inn or in lodgings." 

" Well," rejoined my father, " it is probably something 
of this kind. Do you remember, Herbert, the reflection of 
the tempest-tossed wanderer to his companion in the temple 
at Carthage, when they saw represented on the painted walls 
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the scenes of sraiw^tiiiooglLidiiditfa^ bad pwaed, — ^^Take 
ooarage, my friend, lor even here ne acme ifbo feel an 
interest in the sufiemigs of liiiiiiawi^ r Hecbert ia Hwiinngy 
Jane — ^I s upp os e at n^ aaBociating'kim. and myself with the 
fidthfbi Achates and the pious JEaeaM^ Bat I would have 
him lemember that all on whom finrtone fbopwna are sworn 
brothers for the time, that hunger and thirst brag all men 
to a lenl, and 'fiiat neither he nor I haye everwanted a 
^Knner so sordy as the king and his comtier didf and there* 
Ibreit is no dispan^ement to'them, dear Herbert, to sibideto 
iAk&T courage and oonstancy in nmeh mcve diffienlt encnm^* 
stances than omr own, nor amiss to take fat onr cpvn motto 
that noble sentiment which supported and animated them,. — 
* Persevere in the path of dxdj, aid we shall some daj see 
Impj^er times/ " 

And aa we diatted away nntil bedtime. 

The next morning we attended diyine service in Ihe catibe* 
draL The entrance of the judges was certainly an imposing 
speetade, and we were standing where we eoold see all the 
eirenm stances of ceremony which took {dace obl tiie oeca- 
sioiL. 

Their lorddiipfl^ in their ample robea of scarlet dath^ 
trimmed with ermine,, and in full fibwii^* wigs, the eikboTate 
cuds of whidi depended. &r down on dthor side^ having 
aHghted hani the H^ Sheriff's eondi, attended by that 
difltinguudiedofficer of the exeentive with bos white wand, 
and the du^phmi,. in hia gows and eaand^ and acaxl^ pm* 
ceeded up the naye widtk wkm step and ^^^fn^^tt^ dgmeawmc 
Before them walked the magpeor and coqHsntion in their 
official dress,, preceded by three beadles, bearix^ the pon- 
dttoma inngnia of czvie amftoaity. At the saoae tone were 
aeen advaneiDf^ fixm the ottier end the mcmbera of the 
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chapter, the verger in front carrying a small silver mace. 
At their head walked the bishop, in his lawn-sleeved robes ; 
after him the dean in His surplice, with scarlet hood ; then 
the canons and prebendaries, two and two ; then the priest- 
vicars, next the singing men, and lastly the choristers. 
Abont the centre of the nave the two processions met. The 
mayor and eorporsticm opening their xanks^ the bishop ad- 
vaneed a step^ boiwed k>w to the judges, who as lowly retnmed 
the obeiflniee, then turned himself roond, as did the other 
■feembon of the eati&edral body, and all moved EAowly on- 
wud into the choir, where the v e rger s eondncted the bishop 
to his throne, tiie chapter to their rightftd stalls, and the 
judges to thdr appropriated seats* 

It was ahogeAer a very intraresdng and impressive seene* 
It eoBsisfted only of externals, indeed, bat the mind of man. 
is wholesonelj affected by exteraals, whieh act as pioneers, 
and hdp to <^ie& the way to odier and higher things. Wh^L 
externals shall have been renuyfed fgomsmaogiv^ (if unhap- 
pily ibe growing spirit of democracy and misnile shall ever 
to tea prevail,) the ancient and venerated instit«tu>n8 of 
dmrch and state wifi have been swept away toc^ and witk 
them the essentials of religion, and tl^e g^ory and stability 
of England — ^which heaven forefend ! 

Oiker &ings there were which were not extenials, bat on 
which I do not esAer here. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Ws aU rose early on the following monmig after a night 
of feyeiifih excitement and restless and broken shunbersy 
little refiresliing to any of ns. On my own acconnt there 
was no further occasion for anxiety, than a public exhibition 
in a court of justice must necessarfly giye rise to. But poor 
EUen Damlejr's case filled us with the most painful solici- 
tude. She was neyer a moment from my thoughts; and I 
felt that I would gladly haye exchanged positions with her 
so &r as merely personal considerations were concerned — 
that is, could my father and sister haye been unaffected by 
it, and I not lowered in Fanny Granstoun's estimation — and 
haye encountered aU the consequences of punishment and 
disgrace to haye sayed her from them. For at the yeiy mo- 
ment that I could not conceiye any just or probable grounds 
for the apprehensions which so distressed me, I had a yague 
and indescribable presentiment of some Tm&yourable issue 
of the trial. 

After a hasty and unsocial break&st we prepared to set 
out for the court, haying determined to walk, as the distance 
was but short. The streets were yery busy. The jayelin- 
men were mustering from their seyeral quarters with their 
white wands. And before we had reached the doors of the 
hall of judgment, we heard the trumpeters playing, in sad 
dissonance with the solemn and anxious feelings incident to 
the occasion, the merry tune — " Begone, dull care."* 

* No fiction thiB. 
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It was about half-past nine o'clock, and the court iras 
already densely crowded. The judge's seat was yacant, but 
around a large mahogany table, below, and in firont of it, 
were seated a number of very imposing-looking personages, 
dressed in black gowns, long bands, and wigs of various 
forms, with purple stuff bags before them, full of papers, 
whilst seyeral books were lying here and there on the table. 
Two or three were talking loudly to each other, some were 
whispering, and a few looking oyer their briefs. There was 
also loud conversation going on in the gallery, and in other 
parts of the court, and I thought that I had never heard such 
a hubbub before. 

Presently, just as the city clock was striking ten, there 
was a slight movement in the vicinity of the judge's seat. 
" Silence !" shouted a man with a stentorian voice, and im- 
mediately a perfect stillness succeeded to the noise and 
concision which had been but a moment ago. The judge 
then entered, preceded by the high sheriff, and took hia seat 
on the bench, the latter occupying a chair to the right of his 
lordship, and Lord Clydesdale another to the left. 

My father and Mr. Waldy (the latter of whom at this 
moment made his appearance) sat a little behind the high 
sheriff. A few ladies also were accommodated with chairs 
on either side of the bench; but I was relieved by not 
seeing either Lady Clydesdale or Miss De Vere. My sister 
had determined to await the issue in a room adjoining the 
court. 

It had been decided that the cause in which we were so 
unhappily interested should come on for trial the first on 
this day. Accordingly, Henry Cooper and Thomas Cooper 
were brought to the bar. Immediately afterwards, Ellen 
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l>aTi)3ey was led in and placed beside them. Bhewasdressed 
in a plain bla^ oik itodk^ and a cap simply trmimed witii 
l>lack Tibbon. AH eyes were i ns tantly turned towards ber. 
There was 4i mnnmirii ^ and a motion ihrongbont the 
assembled spectators, like the soimd and the swell of the 
Tising sorge when the hollow winds begin to blow. Some 
were reaching oyer, others bending their heads this way 
and that, to catch a glimpse of her features. Coriodty was 
in ev^y coxmtenanoe succeeded by admiring and astonished 
looks, which again changed in a moment into those of the 
deepest conmiiseration. I saw Lord Clydesdale fix his eyes 
upon her with an expression of the most lively interest. 
Jury and barristers shared in the general and gen^rons sym- 
pathy. The judge regarded her with a keen and penetrating 
.glance, and directing that «he should be placed at the 
greatest posenible distance from the otker prisoners, bent 
down his eyes to the papers before him with surdy the 
most sad and compassionate look that ever beamed from the 
bench. 

Henry Cooper was arraigned on his own confession for 
haying, on the night of Noy. 19th, 1805, feloniously killed 
and stolen a sheep, the property of William Lomas, of the 
parish of Wapton, in the county of Deyon. 

A similar indictment was also found s^inst Thomas 
Cooper. 

JSUen Damley was charged with having been an accessory 
both before and after the fact to the feloniously killing and 
stealing a sheep. 

Henry Cooper, haying been admitted as approver, was 
removed from the dock, and given into the charge of a 
constable, to be forthcoming when called for. All witnesses 
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in this cause weie oomnumded to leave tibie ooort; ooon* 
quentl J, I and others retired. 

Tbe oounsd for the proaeciitMRi dien aroae and addrened 
Hie jury. 

fie oommeaced by saying tibat dozing a long and, he 
might add, an eztensi^ey pxaedoe 9t the bar, lie iiad nerer 
been so painfiiUy engaged in the duties of his profession as 
at tills moment. ^'Ouzs is often an irksome o£Sbce/' he 
observed, ** often an invidious and impopulaT one. Some- 
times, indeed, it is oiv glorious privilege to request the 
operation of the law, in order to avenge the wronged and 
oppressed, and to give to right its due ascendancy over the 
insc^enoeof power, however highly seated and aimed widi 
triple mail ; and then we cany with ns the fiselings and the 
c^mipadues of the court, and every pleader hnows the vahie 
of this. Bat not xmfreqiiently, Justice comes before ns 
with such a hobbling gait, and so meanly dressed, so 
stem of oomitenaace, so xepulsiTe in manner, and alto- 
gedier so ungainly in appearance; whilst there is somi^ 
tiling externally so foir and amiable and engaging in the 
doer of tiie witmg, that principle gives way to feeling, and 
reason to theaflSsetions; and the pleader finds the &vour and 
the prejudice so stnmg against him, that he becomes himself 
dispirited and disgusted, and regards even success with dis- 
satisfaction. 

<*And never was such a case more strongly exhibited 
than in the present instance. Do yon imagine, gendonea 
<tf the jury, tbat I can be insensible to the fact that I am 
standing alone in this crowded court, without (me eye 
beaming kindly upon me, without one individual who is not 
impatient at the yery duty I am performing, and secretiy — 
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nay avowedly, as far as looks can speak— desiring that I 
may so ill acquit myself of it, as that you, gentlemen of the 
jury, may be involved in the most awful consequences of 
giving a verdict contrary to fact, and therefore contrary to 
what the sacred cause of truth and justice demand at your 
hands. And be not offended, gentlemen, if I warn and 
impress upon you that these consequences would be no less 
than the sending you back to your several homes perjured 
and dishonoured, with the goading remembrance of it through 
all your subsequent life, and the reflection that under the 
burden of this charge you must hereafter appear, and 
answer it at a higher tribunal. Be not indignant, gentle- 
men, at the bare mention of such a case. I am addressing 
not yourselves, but those amiable weaknesses which are 
inherent within us all, and which prevail the most in the 
most generous minds. I should be sorry indeed, not myself 
to have experienced the influences of those weaknesses. I 
should be sorry indeed, not to be able to aver that I am a 
man of like passions with yourselves. And, in good earnest, 
so busy and intriguing do I find these erring affections 
within me, that were there not a higher and constraining power 
to overrule them, I might perhaps desire to exchange briefs 
with my brother counsel, or to take my stand by hid side, 
and to advocate with him the cause of his client, and appeal 
to your feelings instead of your conscience, and urge upon 
you to be compassumate where you ought to he just. But, 
gentlemen, both the advocate and the jury must lose sight of 
every other object, and every other motive in the investiga- 
tion of truth. It is finely represented in ancient and 
heathen mythology, that when wickedness had so overrun 
and corrupted the earth as to have driven all other deities 
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from the polluted soil, the goddess who presided oyer justice 
still lingered behind, and by her presence and the sanctify- 
ing influence of her principles over the minds of men, pre- 
yented their entire abandonment, and the utter and imme- 
diate extinction of the whole human race. In proportion, 
then, as iniquity and impiety now preyail and taint the 
yery air we breathe, let justice be honoured and wor- 
shipped, and supplicated to remain amongst us. The last 
spot upon earth from which she must be permitted to with- 
draw, are the hallowed courts where her altars stand ; and 
the last indiyiduals who must yiolate her laws, or desecrate 
her purity, are those whose high commission it is to yindi- 
cate her rights, and to deliyer her yerdicts, and giye judg- 
ment at her tribunals. And if I be worthy to maintain her 
just prerogatiyes, or to fill any office in the ministration of 
her decrees, I must be ready and willing, and able to lay 
aside eyery other consideration, and to diyest myself of aU 
human weakness, and to feel neither sympathy nor affection, 
which would be at yariance with her dictates. And so 
schooled do I hope I am inher seyere but salutary discipline, 
so do I trust that I can obey that teaching which it has 
taken me a life to leam, as to be able to discharge my 
present painful office unswayed, though notunmoyed, by the 
interest and compassion which I feel in common with eyery 
one around me, for the female prisoner at the bar." 

The learned counsel then proceeded to giye a general out- 
line of his case, as afterwards sworn to more in detail by 
Henry Cooper, the approyer, and was in substanoe — 

" That at the date of the offence stated in the indictment, 
the female prisoner, Ellen Dainley, had been with the camp 
of gipsies, to which he (Henry Cooper) and his brother^ 

L 
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Thomas (hooper, lieknigedy about six numihs; — that she had 
been left with them ill by anoiiier tribe, and that they were 
leconunendedto hN>k sharp after her, becanae she was rather 
wildish; — that die soon, got better, and was yerj saucy and 
ftolicsome, and no better thaa she ahonld be; — thai they 
both took a liking to her^ but that she was fondest of Tom ; 
— 4hat she was always wanting money of them to buy 
finery; — ^that one day, when she was teasing' them yery^ 
much, Tom said that she eouldn't haye any miHe without 
they stole a sheep or two, and sold the sldns; — that she 
asked, why then didn*t they steal some, for there were plenty 
about, and no one wouLd miss them; — that if they were 
Bten they wouldn't make sack a bother about it; and, ia 
short, she must hare money,, or else she would set off and 
leaye them; — that they had, in consequence, stolen seyeral 
at Taricmff times and places, and that i^, Ellen Doznley,. 
always received the yaloe of the skins, whidk they had a 
ready means of disposing of; — that it was settled they idiould 
steal another, on] the nigbt mentioned in the indictment^ 
ftom a fold which they had marked dniing the day; — that 
as deponent was returning late that afternoon from the 
Cromwell Head^ he met with a young lad, who said his 
name was Herbert Annedie, and found a ring upon ^iw*, 
which he thought would please Ellen, and keep ker qoiet^ 
and so he took it; and then he made up his mind to take 
the lad too, for fear his fnenda, when he got home, durald 
send ihe constaUes out; — that the lad remained in the camp 
the greater part of the night; — that deponent being on the 
look out late in the eyening^ saw a gentleman's servant witk 
two horses^ and siqiposed him to be in seaidli of tiie lad, 
and went back to theeamp to tell this; — that it waa settled 
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they skoiild move farther away; — that Mlea Daralej went 
up to Tom as he was going, and told him to be sure net to 
ecnae baek withovt the sheep ^ — that when they had set up 
iheir tenia again, depoaesfc went to the Md to Tom, and 
helped to carry the dead sheep into the wood, and then 
west cm himself to the eanp to see about tibe lad, and £)and 
him asleep some way off firom the tents ; — that presently 
Tom came in witk the sheep^ and that Ellen said, 'There's 
a brvf e feUow I' — that Tom waa ^ery angry when he iomid 
the lad still there, EUen Dazniey hftving said that she would 
take care and send him. lax enoogk aS; — that be eerily 
believea Tom wo«dd have kiUed tha lad, but going up to 
him he fcmnd him. asleep;^ — that they then all hid the sheep 
in. the baahesy and ^esently went to sii^per, and. had pkuty 
e£ grog, and were very merry; — that deponent then took 
the ring oat o£ hia pocket, and told them that it belonged 
to the lad wbo waa sleeping jonder, but that Ellen should 
haTe it, if she would only be as kind to him as she was to 
Tom; — ^that aflerwarda he and the others ML asleep, and 
that when they awoke the lad was gone ; — that a few days 
after ^ns, EUen Damley hairing gone to buy something at 
a Tilli^ some ndlea off, brought back wilii her a handbill 
offeimg a reward of £20 for the discovery of those who 
had stolen the sheep ;, and thai she said she would go and 
tell of them, and then she should have plenty ci money ; — 
that their «M mother,, since dead, then recommended to 
give, her the ring if i^e would awear not to tell of them; 
and -SO they gave her the ring,, and she swore to. them never 
to say anything about the sheep ; — ^thet two or tb^e daya 
afterwards she left them without- theix being aware; and 
that they went away themselvea as fast as ^y could,, and 

L 2 
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had never seen or heard of her since until this matter broke 
out." 

The counsel for the prosecution next briefly stated the 
evidence which would be brought forward in support of the 
dharge against the female prisoner, (for to this we are con- 
fining ourselves,) and concluded his address, the tone of 
which plainly showed that he believed the charge to be 
true, something in the following words : — 

'' Such, gentlemen of the jury, is the substance of the 
confession of Henry Cooper, the approver. The evidence of 
an accomplice is always to be received with great caution, and 
is indeed very unsafe to rely on, imless corroborated by other 
testimony, or by some very marked circumstances. In the 
confession of the approver, however, there appears a con- 
sistency and connectedness which give it very much the air 
of truth, and in many important particulars it will be sub- 
stantiated by the unquestionable evidence of other witnesses. 
Even where it is not so substantiated, it must not on that 
account be altogether rejected. You must bear in mind, 
that when we have recourse to the evidence of an accom- 
plice, it necessarily implies that we have not sufficient to 
attain the ends of justice without it; and the same absence 
of other testimony will frequently leave the evidence of the 
approver without direct confirmation. It will be for you, 
gentlemen of the jury, impartially to consider the circum- 
stances which shall be detailed, to give facts their due im- 
portance, and where these shall have been clearly established, 
to weigh well what credit is to be paid to the statement of 
the approver on points connected with these facts, though 
unconfirmed by any direct testimony. Reasonable motives 
may have their consideration in the minds of reasonable 
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men. If a thief gives a valuable ring to a young girl, it may 
reasonably be presumed that he did not do so without some 
equivalent in return : if a young girl accepts such a ring, 
knowing it to have been stolen, it cannot fail to be, whilst 
imezplained, a most weighty consideration against her; and 
then honest men may determine what credence they will 
allow to the thief's assertion, that she was all along a par^y 
to what they were doing, and that the ring was given to her 
as a bribe not to disclose the crime to which she was privy, 
and to which she had been the instigator. I have only to 
observe further, that this crime of sheep-stealing has in- 
creased of late years to such an extent, as imperiously to 
call for the strong arm of the law to restrain it; and that 
young females are often found to be deeply implicated in it, 
of which you have had proofs in many recent cases in .this 
very county. Gentlemen, you are to divest yourselves of 
all feelings and considerations, which do not properly be- 
long to the case submitted to your judgment. As good m^ 
and true, engaged in a most important service to your 
country and to society at large, and sworn to decide accord- 
ing to the evidence brought before you, without fear and 
without favour, it is yours to return such a verdict as shall 
prove you worthy of the high trust which the law reposes in 
you." 

Charles Grace, landlord. of the Cromwell Head, swore to 
the prisoners at the bar, Thomas Cooper and EUen Damley, 
having been in his house about the middle of the day, on 
the 19th of November, 1805 ; was able to swear to the cir- 
cumstance and the day, in consequence of the great stir 
which was made immediately afterwards about the stealing 
of the she ep, and the gipsies being . suspected. Knew 
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Thomas Cooper, from iisviag^ ^nqpmUky «een him in iiis 
iKnue. Bad nerer nen Ellen. Bsrnieyv exBeptxD^ am. ^int 
oecnion ; bnt no one^ who had oaioe seen, cofiid €ni«r foiget 
her. 

Two ^itaesses swokc, also, to baria^ seen Tbomiw Cooper 
and Elien Dttmley near the irood towards the eveniag •of the 
day in qaestiDn. 

I was the next peraGBi firanmumed to tiie -wilueiB liox. 
Being idoaired to state what liad haj^peaaed iio me on the 
oecaaian, and nduEt I had witaeaaed in the eamp of the 
gipsies, I nazzsted what the neader is long mee aeqaaiated 
with.; myerideoee as to &cts eonfirming, to tke maai&Bi 
aatxmirimient xsi all poesent, the teatamony giyen by Iche 
approver, fiat I took care to ezpreas my oosmctiim tint I 
owed my Hie to EUen Daialey. 

T3ie counsel lor the Crown then addbessed met "Mr, 
fieiiert Annealie, Ellen Daraley n aaad to ha^e reeetved 
tjtte nng which was taken faaa, yon. Jft appeals that you 
have known her since. It is atatedin Hie depositiops be&re 
the magistzatesy that you were in her coBB^any at the time 
the warrant was served upon her. JEiave^poRiever acked her 
anything abeat tibe xing?'' 

"JfeverP 

''What! was a ring violently taken from you by one of 
the gang to which she bekmged. Mad yon hsve freqjiieDtly 
aeen and conv^ersed widi her aiacBy and yon. never mentioned 
tibe Bobjeet to her?' 

^ I newer did mentioa the 6uh§ect to her.'' 

^ niere is something very mystenoaa in ihia. Yonatated 
in yoor evidence, that, on the ni^bt yon "wene in the ^""p, 
fieoiy Cooper took Iheaaid ring out of hiapookef^ and made 
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a show of ofibiing it to Elleii Duxolej, saying at the same 
time that he had taken it fiom the lad yonder, meaning your- 
self. She was, ther^ore, nearer to the speaker ihan you 
were ; must she not haye seen and heard this?" 

" Yea." 

''And yet you have neyer spokim to her, nor oonveisBd 
with her about it ?" 

^' Never.'' 

'' Then, sir, you know something about the ring, I imagine, 
whidi has not yet oome befoi?e the €onrt. Have you ever 
seen or heard of the ring, since the night on which you were 
robbed of it?" 

I felt the blood tw&l up to mj face, and then as suddenly 
leave it again. The eyes of the judge, the eounsd, the 
jury, the whole court, were fixed upon me. I paused, but 
it was only for an instant. I answerec^ 

'' I have seen it since." 

*' Where did you see it ? in whose possession ?" 
I saw it in the library of Mr« Waldy, at Beeehwood." 
Can Mr. Waldy be produced?" inquired the judge. 
He was in court some time since, my lord," replied the 
counsel lor the prosecution. 

'' Let him be sent for and Ids evidence be taken." 

1 looked at pocu: Ellen, and so did she at me, and with an 
espressicm so full of aSectionate interest and compassiim, 
that it was evident she was feeling at that moment more for 
me than for h^self . It said as |dainly as words could have 
done, *' Do not grieve fiDr what you have been compelled to 
say ; I know what you are ^aduring (m my account." A 
momentaiy glance upward spoke the x^st. 

The silence in court was breathless and intense. 



« 
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Mr. Waldy entered the witness-box with a manner per- 
' fectly composed, bnt with great solemnity of look and de- 
meanour, and his personal appearance was altogether yery 
striking. 

'' You are acquainted with Ellen Damley, I believe ?" said 
the counsel for the crown. 

"lam." 

" You have been, sir, I imderstand, a very kind friend to 
her?" 

Mr. Waldy made a slight inclination of his head, and 
replied, '* She has proved herself well worthy of all I have 
ever done for her." 

" Did she ever place a ring in your keeping ?" 

" She did." 

" When was this ?" 

" About five years ago." 

" Did she ever tell you how she came by it ?" 

'' She has since told me that Thomas Cooper, one of the 
gipsies, had given it to her." 

(Great sensation in the court). 

" Where is the ring now ?" 

'* I have it with me" — ^producing it at the same moment 
from his pocket. 

I was then recalled, and asked if that were the same ring 
which Henry Cooper had taken from me, to which I replied 
that it was. It was a very beautiful diamond ring, for which 
my father had given, I believe, thirty or forty guineas. 

We spare the reader any more minute details. The ap- 
prover underwent a long cross-examination, conducted with 
great tact and ability by the counsel for the defence, but 
nothing contradictory in his evidence was elicited from 
hun. 
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At this stage of the proceedings the ju^^ intimated that 
he should adjourn the court for half an hour, during which 
the prisoner, Thomas Cooper, might retire in custody of the 
constables; the female prisoner would be in the care of Mrs. 
Thompson, whom he saw waiting to take charge of her. 

There was then a general moye, but without the noise and 
bustle usual on such occasions. All appeared oppressed 
with those anxious thoughts which create a reluctance to 
speak, and a kind of impatience of being spoken to. Mrs. 
Thompson came forward with a kindness of look and manner 
which showed how affectionately she regarded her beautiful 
and interesting charge. At the same moment an elderly 
gentleman, making his way through the crowd, approached, 
and respectfully throwing over Ellen's shoulders a plain but 
costly shawl, said in a low yoice, that a lady in court had 
sent it to her, with a hope and request that she would accept 
and wear it for her sake. 

I saw and heard it all, for at the moment of the adjourn- 
ment I had hastened into the court. But I was fain to leaye 
it again. My heart was full even to suffocation; and I 
rushed into the open air, that I might breathe more freely, 
and brace myself up for that which was yet to come. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

When the court again assembled, I came just within the 
door. Ellen was in her former place wearing her shawl, 
which indeed must haye been a great comfort to her, for the 
day was very cold, and the court at once close and chilly. 
In a few minutes the judge resumed his seat on the bench. 
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All a^earedas if ibef had xiever movecL And each felt 
iiiaity be&re they starved ugaia fioiii their j^aoeH, ^be £aJ^ of 
Ellen Daxnley woold be deeided. 

Amid the most pcofoand sikae^ md aa eager aodaBsdoos 
expectation, Elka JQamlej's eowasel, almost overpownnred ix 
the momeat by the impsesBi^eneBS of the seeaie^ slowly rose 
from. Mm seal^ and addressed the jury : — 

*' Gentlemen of the jury— If my favotiier on the other side 
Jelt andeonfesKd his position in the present instanoe to he one 
of a moat painfiil aatiuey in having to proseeiite in a eause^ 
iRfhere manifestly all the fedings and sj^mpathies of a 
49owded and inqsatient, and yet A still and sikat and almost 
breathless court w^e arrayed against him; — i^ as ve aU 
were witnesses to, his own g^ierous heart beat so high in 
-unison with those around him, that it made coamoaon oanse 
with them; — if eloquently adFOcatiag Uie «aa»d cause of 
justice and her inalienable rights, he yet would gladly ham 
thrown up his bried^ so little was it in aoeordaace with the 
noble iffmeiples he was laying down; — i^ as was his bounden 
duty, exerting his utmost effixrts to obtain success to the 
cause entrusted to his pleading, he yet felt that to sustain 
defeat was the consummation he most denied; — if under 
these circumstances, in which he had so little at stake or at 
heart, my learned brother could not hdlp expressing the 
painfalness of his present position ; — -judge, gentlemen of the 
jury, what mine must be, who see all this large and anxious 
assemblage with me, deeming me not simply the advocate of 
the yomig and inteiestiog prisoner at the bar, but the 
chanqpion of the cause which e¥&j one regards as his own — 
each expectii^ me to be his spd&esman, and thinking that he 
is to £nd in my words utterance giyen to the sentiments and 
burning though with difficulty pent i^ within his own 
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breast ; — vbat, ^eDdemen, naflt be mj potttioa, wh^ uader 
iiie inflaenoe of all wIim^ iutereBtSy afieefeB, af^tites them, 
only in a macB kAeaae degieey and knowiBg that I can 
neitiier tatisfy their expectatkms, nor xealiae my own Benae 
of what IB due £raDi me on this oocaaiDay liave everything at 
hearty and e wry thi ng at stake. JBappiiy^ however, the ease 
itself xequiros litHe at the advoeaie's hands. For sorely 
never jhad my Mend, as eoansel ior the crown^ to hang 
before a jmy of ^his eonntry, a chazge so weak, so utt^y 
unsabstsntial, ao palpably improbable and absurd, and in 
so^iort of wboeh iiie ooly eridenoe a < 4imBpl>ed to be addaoed 
is that of a, peijared man, by his own eonfesaion a phndeier 
<£ike lid^esB travelter, and a prowling thief of the ni^it. 
Yet am I not without anxiety lest a caase, in itedf so jnst 
and irr e p r oa e ha bl e, should soffier iaKan tiie weakness or in- 
dtscceetaess of my advocacy. For my elient must depart 
heooe — or at my door will lie the blame, — not only proved to 
be guEdess of the crime in^ted to her, not Goly uniaqpaiied 
in the estimation of this eonrf^ of which she is ooafessedly 
the oentro of nniveasl attraetion and regard; not only wzHl 
the unabated sympath y and deep and affipiftiimate interest in 
her whidi beams fram eveiy eye, andthzobs in every bosom; 
not only without so mnch of liie meveat tinge and shade of 
wrong, as Ibt -tibe tongue even of the wickedest and iine 

most watchful for malice and mischief shall' not move It- 

It 

s^agamsther; — -but as one, w&o, inihe very atmoqdiere 
of vice, has been ever pore as inaooence itsdf ; and who, im 
dveumstanees of the groatest diffiisidty and danger, has 
evinced a pnideaee and a wisdom beyond her yearn, and a 
eomrage above her sex. 

''Genilemen, it is neeeasary for me to make you ac- 
quainted wifJi the little history of my client. I9ie is by 
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birth of that remarkable firatemity, whose kindred and 
sympathies andr citizenship, are not boimded by channels, 
or seas, or moimtains, or by any arbitraiy or imaginary lines 
and limits, but who have a recognised brotherhood in every 
known country of the habitable globe. There is not a race 
of people less known, or I should rather say, more con- 
founded in the imaginations of men, more entirely misunder- 
stood, more injuriously misrepresented. They pass with us 
imder the one indiscriminate designation of gipsies, and 
with the term we instantly associate cunning, thieving, 
Msehood, the utter absence of all domestic order, or moral 
restraint, foulness of every grade and kind, and roguery and 
vice in all their forms. We remembejr the vagabonds who 
have defrauded, and the impositions which have been prac- 
tised upon us, and we class them altogether, as a worthless 
and wicked generation. But nothing could be more untrue 
or imjust. In moral purity, integrity of principle, honour 
and honesty in their dealings between man and man, con- 
jugal, parental, filial fidelity and attachment, the higher 
castes of this fraternity are not excelled by any class in 
society, whatever their birth or parentage may be. Forming, 
however, as this singular race does, one vast community 
distinct from all the world besides, the different castes are 
distinguishable among themselves by different characteristics 
of habits, 'manners, customs, peculiarities of feature, mental 
and physical qualities and endowments. The circumstances 
pre-eminently distinctive of that caste, among which my 
cHent had her birth, are personal attractions, warmth and 
generosity of heart, an ardent and enthusiastic temperament, 
a fearlessness of danger, great acuteness of intellect, dis- 
interestedness of conduct, and independence of spirit. 

" When my cHent was about seven years of age, a lady 
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of fortune received her into her £unily almost on the same 
terms with her own children, but dying suddenly, left her 
unprovided for, and at the age of eleven, Ellen Damley re- 
turned to live with her parents. - On their decease, she was 
placed imder the care of an aunt of the same tribe, who also 
dying, and she herself being too ill to accompany her Mends 
on a long journey, important to them to undertake, she was 
left under the temporary charge of another tribe. Here the 
transactions are said to have taken place, which have 
been already detailed to you. Within a few days after 
this date, Ellen Damley left the persons to wtiose care she 
had been committed, horrified, as well she might be, by 
what she had witnessed and experienced among them. 
Thence she found her way to Beechwood in this county, 
where Mr. Waldy, who had been under obligations to her 
parents in times past, was residing. This benevolent gentle- 
man immediately took a warm interest in her welfare, at 
which no one here present will be surprised : and finding her 
to possess a superior mind and talents, gave her an education 
suitable to them. Since quitting the seminary at which she 
had boarded four years, she has been residing with a Mrs. 
Edwards, widow of an officer in the merchant service of the 
East India Company. From her protection she has been 
torn away on the preposterous charges on which she is now 
alrraigned, the whole of the said charges depending solely on 
the credit of one man, with whose true and infiunous charac- 
ter you have been made acquainted, and to whose oath 
you would give no credence on the most trifling matter, 
much less where the lives or reputation of others are at 
stake." 

The counsel for the defence then proceeded to comment on 
the evidence of the approver, and of the other witnesses ; 
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Ibreibly represaitiiig to the jury the pnaooer's heroie and 
gtmerous conduet in saTmg Hezbert Anneriie*8 life at the ndc 
probably of her own, sod appeaHng to them if this were the 
act of one, m yam and so Ticioas as she was said to hare 
been ^ He caHcd their attention to her whole conrse e£ life, 
BoixrBS thete was any credible testnnany reacting it^ and 
appealed to them, again, if exer there was known, a coa- 
version, so sodden and so entire, in all the annals oi the 
buBan heart? 

''The impotation ol motiva^ therefbre, eten where ,^Mir 
are prored, 1 am perfeetly persuaded, gentlemen of the jnry, 
jou will discard from your minds with, indignation imA con- 
tempt. Yon will not allow it to wei^ CTen so much as the 
dost in the balance against the presumptiTe pioof which 
yon haye a right, and are bonnd, to draw from the ezem* 
plary conduct of my client sinee, testified to you in the 
course of this trial on eiddence tiie most unexceptionable 
and e<mclu8iTe. Whateyer may have been the circum- 
stances attraiilantupon her receiving the ring, yon wiU not 
believe them to have been at yaiiance with the entire 
eourse of her life besides, nor consequently to have been of 
a nature to reflect in the smallest degree om her honoor or 
her innocence. We need not look further for a cause or a 
moliTe, than the mere tibooghtKessness of an ine:]q»erien£ed 
girl of the eariy i^ of fifteen, as ignorant of the value of 
the gift, as were mani&sdy the wretdies from whom die re- 
ceived it. Unless indeed it were, that the ring was forced 
upon her with a view to those purposes of ill, with which 
they threatened her when she left them, and which erne 
of them is now endeavouring to effect through the malieious 
aeensatioiis whieh he has bron^t i^ainst her/' 

« - • •« # « « ■« 
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** And now my anxious duties on thm most imxioiis oeea- 
sion, however imperfectly discharged, are stanend. Others 
hare yet ^dkeirs to perform- You, gentlemen of tibc jury, 
wffl not allow innocence to be oppressed, oar TiQaBy to be 
triumphant. And yours it is^' — tumii^ round in a xery 
feeling manner to the crowded court — **^ to hold Ellen Dun- 
ley^s reputaticm dear to youiselTes, and to belie^re it stiU to 
be xmblemEdied; to spurn every base chaise and Tile in-- 
mnnati<m which a false to^ue has daied to utter ; and by 
your genexous confidence in her integrity, but not more 
generous l^an just, to pouar balm into her wcrands, and ti> 
i^eak peace to a troubled spirit.. 

''To herself I say — 'Commit thy way unto the Lord, and 
put thy trust in Him, and He shall bringit to pass. He ^haU 
make tiiy righteousnesa as clear as the l%h^ and tiby just 
dealing as the noonday.' '* 

The suanmii^ up of ^e ju%e — who did not know so much 
of the tmtili as the reader and I do^ and who was always- 
afiraid lest his kin^y feelings should interfere with the con- 
sdbstions discharge of his judicial duties — was in its tendency 
and effect mdhTourable. He remarked on the caution with 
which the testimony of an accomplice should be received^ 
and yet cm tilie consisteBcy of that of tiie apprvver,. confirmed 
a» it was, generally, by other eYxdence, paartiecilaiiy by tibat 
of Mr. Herbert Annei^er^-oii H^e absence of witaessea 
in behalf of EUen Damley, prior to the date ci iSke charges 
i^aii^ her :-— on the £fficul1y of reconciling the levity and 
eriminaMty impnted to l^r at that pexio^ with the strict 
propriety of condlict which die had evinced since; but then 
again en the ffldxaordinary circumstance of her loving 
accepted from such persons a valuable riog, knowing it to 
kave beat stokai^ a eouifcradiction quite as perplexing as the 
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other, and little supporting the high encomium passed on her 
by her counsel for integrity of principle and fearlessness of 
consequences : — ^that even her interposition in favour of Her- 
bert Anneslie that night in the camp, ought not to be too 
highly rated, for that a female must have been hardened and 
abandoned indeed, who would not have risked something for 
the rescue of an innocent child who had fallen into such 
hands : — ^that it was scarcely credible that any person would 
be gratuitously guilty of any great act of wickedness, and 
therefore, to give every consideration its due weight — ^it was 
not conceivable what motive the approver could have for 
inventing these cruel charges against the prisoner ; but it 
was conceivable how a young girl might be vain and flighty, 
and fond of dress, as she is alleged to have been, and how 
she, who would accept a stolen ring, might have instigated 
others to the commission of offences, by means of which her 
own desires were to be gratified : — ^that the jury must not be 
led away firom the point on which alone they were to give 
their verdict, and which had reference to the prisoner, not 
as she now appeared before them, an educated female, ad- 
vanced to a higher position in society, and under the care of 
those whose counsels would guide, and whose authority could 
control her — but as, what at that time in &ct she unhappily 
was, the inmate of a gipsy camp, surrounded by vicious com- 
panions, and having no other example before her eyes than 
profligacy and guHt. 

It is not possible to describe the anxiety and excitement 
which prevailed throughout the court during the absence of 
the jury ; and when the latter had resumed their places, and 
the foreman stood ready to deliver their verdict, each held 
his breath for fear. 

'' How say you of Ellen Damley, gentlemen ? guilty, or 
not guilty ?" asked the clerk of the arraigns. 
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To which, the foreman replied, " We find Ellen Damley 
guilty, as an accessory, but we earnestly recommend her to 
mercy, both on account of her youth at the time, and het 
excellent conduct since/' 

My eyes were fixed upon Ellen at this terrible moment, 
and so was every eye in the court. I could see that her 
spirit remained unsubdued, but that the poor feeble frame 
was becoming worn and exhausted. ^'Poor girl!" ''Poor 
Ellen !" were low but distinct exclamations, which I heard 
rising up in every direction around me* In the midst of them, 
a yoimg voice was heard, crying out in the most anxious and 
vehement tones, '' She's not guilty ! she's not guilty I I'm 
sure she's not guilty !' ' All eyes were instantly turned towards 
the place whence the soimds came, which was near the 
centre of the raised seats appropriated to the more aristo* 
cratic portion of the audience. Several persons aroimd the 
spot were whispering, *' Hush ! hush !" and two or three 
stood up and closed together, evidently with a design of 
screening from observation this little disturber of the grave 
propriety of the scene. But it was in vain» Pushing his 
way through all opposers, and stru^ling to free himself from 
those who wotdd have held him back, a beautiful boy of 
about eleven years of age riveted the eyes and admiration of 
the court, and even Ellen was for a moment forgotten. His 
light auburn hair curled in rich profrision of nature's own 
ringlets. His cheeks were flushed with something more than 
the bloom of health, and his large blue eyes, lighted tip 
by the ardour of excited feelings, were directed towards the 
judge. 

*' Bring that boy here," said his lordship ; and he was, 
accordingly, placed upon the table in front of the bench| 
surrounded by all the learned interpreters of the law, no« 
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thing daimted. The graye look of the judge, however, 
and tlie deep tones of his voice, effectually arrested his 
attentioii, and he seemed to feel, for the first time, some 
awe of the large wig and the scarlet robe. He stood silent. 
. '' What is your name, my boy ?" asked the judge. 
Arthur Stanley, sir." 
What is your father ?" 
A gentleman and a foxhonter." 
Lord Clydesdale smiled, and so, I suppose, did every one 
else in court, excepting the judge. 

** Where does your father live ?" inquired his lordship."* 
" In this city," was the reply, naming the street and the 
number, which, to my utter surpxise, I recognised to be the 
house we were now occupying. 
" Is your father in court now ?" 
" No, sir ; but my grandpapa is." 

''Now, jomig gentleman," said the judge, with a kind 
but firm manner, not to be resisted, '' I must not allow the 
eourt to be interrupted in this way. I cannot greatly blame 
your feelings, but you must not let them get. the better of 
you, as they have now done. I must give you a lesson, for 
which you may be the better all your life after. I must 
make you a prisoner." 

His lordship was about to make signs to a gentleman, 
who was advancing towards the bar, when Lord Clydesdale 
said, '* My lord, shall I take him under my charge ?" 
, ''I thaok you, my Lord Clydesdale," replied the judge; 
then, adding in an under tone, which the boy could not hear, 
''I should like to place this noble young fellow in such 
honourable custody. I much mistake if he do not make a 
brave fox-hunter himself, one day." 

'*Come, my gallant boy," skid Lord Clydesdale, holding 
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<mt liis hand to the cliildy ^'let me take you to your gnmd* 
papa, who will, I dare say, meet us at ihe door." 

With the utmost kindness, Lord Clydesdale then received 
his prisoner, and led him away by Ihe hand; the little cham- 
pion, with a free step and fearless air, turning round his 
head all the time he was leaTing the court, and fi^tng his 
eyes upon Ellen Damley, with a mingled look of grief and 
affection, which no words, and scarcely any painter, could 
express. 

It was a Htde episode which broke for a moment through 
the painful solemnity of this sad occasion, and every one 
felt it to be a reliefl 

From a delicacy and consideration which did him honour^ 
the judge passed sentence on Ellen Damley first, that she 
might then leave the court, and be spared the doom upon 
the other convict, which, under the circumstances she was 
herself placed in, must have dreadfully wounded and shocked 
her. 

In a low tone of deep feeUng, at times almost inaudible 
from emotion, his lordship thus spoke : — 

"Ellen Damley, you have been proved guilty of having 
been accessory to the stealing and killing of a sheep, and, 
indeed, of having instigated others to the commission of the 
crime. It has come out, too, on the clearest testimony, that 
you received from men of infamous character a valuable 
ring, knowing it to have been stolen — ^whether or not as the 
price of your silence, as asserted, is a question which you 
alone can answer. The jury have recommended you to 
mercy, in very proper consideration of your youth at the 
time of the offence^ and of your subsequently irreproachable* 
character. To this recommendation I most willingly listen, 
and will not fail to report it to the proper authorities, in* 
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the meantime^ I liave no discretian but to speak as the law 
directs me. The sentence I have to pass is " — and here his 
lordship's voice faltered, and almost failed him — '^ that you 
be transported beyond the seas for the term of seven years." 
The words struck to poor EUen's heart. The spirit which 
had hitherto so wonderfully sustained, died away within 
her, and she would have fallen senseless against the side of 
tiie dock, had not a gentleman who was near caught and 
supported her. Several ladies hastened to her assistance^ 
and Mrs. Thompson having been summoned, she was borne 
away from the court, and conveyed to the room where my 
sister was sitting. I saw pity and concern in the sternest 
features, and heard sobs and sighs, the depth and compass 
of which told that they came from broad chests and sinewy 
frames. The sympathy of the other sex was expressed in a 
yet more distressing and affecting manner. For some mi- 
nutes the business of the court was suspended. And few 
persons not officially detained were present when the pass* 
ing of the sentence of death on Thomas Cooper, into whose 
case we have not entered here, concluded the tragedy of 
this memorable and melancholy occasion. 



CHAPTER XX. 

To describe my feelix^ as poor EUen was borne away, pale 
and insensible, is impossible. My evidence had convicted 
her* Up to that moment there remained scarcely the shadow 
of a charge against her, certainly nothing to impeach in the 
slightest degree her honour or integrity. Everything had 
tended only to place her innocence, purity, and simplicity of 
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character in bold and beautiful relief to the gross scenes and 
vicious company, into a strange alliance with which the 
chances of her destiny had momentarily brought her. Even 
had she been pronounced guilty on other testimony than 
mine, my anguish would have been less. But that, after all 
bhe had done for me — saved my life, tended me in sickness— <- 
she should thus su£Ebr, and I the cause, was a torture I could 
not endure. ** She must not suffer, she shaU not," I said within 
myself; " she must, she shall be rescued irom such a wretched 
and unmerited doom ! But how ? this is the question, and 
shaU be the only question." 

The usual remedies having been applied, the poor sufferer 
was at length restored to animation. 

''What a poor feeble-minded creature I have shown 
myself!" she said, in a faint voice ; " why should I not be as 
happy in a foreign country as in this ? Why should I be 
reluctant to leave a land where I have no home, no relative^ 
no one who loves, no one who will miss me ? Oh I yes, dear 
Mrs. Edwards !" suddenly checking herself. 

The mournful tones of her voice went to the heart. My 
sister, affectionately taking her hand, addressed to her a few 
kind words ; whilst Mrs. Thompson stood by, full of concern, 
gazing silently upon her. No one else was present. My 
&ther was gone in search of Mr. Waldy . I had not presumed 
to intrude. 

In fact. Miss AnnesHe," she resumed, after a short pause, 

I am glad that a change is about to take place. Much 
kindness, and consideration, and benevolence I have indeed 
redbived, and I am grateful, very grateful, for it ; but then it 
has been the result, not of love and affection, but of pity and 
compassion for my poor orphan condition, and now I shall no 
longer be a burden to any one." 
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I was proceeding into the street, with no very settled pvov 
pose where I should go or what I should do next, when, just 
eatside of the court-house door, a party of gentlemen and 
ladies, yery fitshionably dressed, were talking and laughing 
together. A handsome carriage, with four iron-greys, a 
coachman on the box, two footmen in splendid liveries, one 
standing by the leaders, the other with the door of the car- 
nage in his hand, — altogether a most dashing equipage — 
stood waiting for some of the company which had jnst 
attracted my notice. One of the gentlemen, louder in his 
merriment than the rest, as well as broader in the shoulders, 
and taller by half a head, with sandy-reddish whiskers suffi- 
ciently bushy, and fall rotmd fece with complexion to match, 
had so much of roguery and impudence in his look, and yet 
withal was so aristocratic in his bearing and appearance, that 
I could not help asking a stranger who was near me, if he 
knew who this object of my cariosity was ? 

"Oh! sir," said he, *'that is Lord C . If you wait 

a few moments lox^r, you will probably see him mount the 
Ikvx and drive ofiP some of the ladies and gentleni^i he ia 
talking to. He is not unacquainted with this vicinity. It 
was only about four years ago that he had an action brought 
against him here for crim. con., having seduced the young 
and beautifol wife of one of his neighbours. He had to pay 
ten thousand pounds damages> which was scarcely so much to 
idm as ten poimds would have been to you, or at least to me, 
sir. The injured husband has since died of a broken heart, 
hilt that does not seem to weigh much on his lordship." 

'' Dreadftil !'* I ejaculated, involuntarily. 

*' Yes, sir," rejoined the stranger, " it is dreadfol ; but it 
"does not appear that the world generally views the matter 
in the light that you and I do. I^ have heard that hia 
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lordship is appointed to the office of steward of our races 
this year, and he is the leading man on the committee of 
the county balls/' 

I had heard enough, and, thanking my informant, we took 
a courteous leave of each other, apparently with that mutual 
feeling of goodwill which similarity of sentiment inspires. 
As I walked slowly away, I could not help mentally com* 
paring the unequal operation of the law in the two cases« 
''Here," said I, ''is a young, amiable girl, of otherwise 
unblemished reputation, to be transported for seven yearn 
across the seas, as if she were a very pollution to her 
own soil, for comparatively a very light offence, even if the 
worst were true. Here, again, is a wretch to be hanged 
for stealing a sheep. And there is the titled adulterer and 
the viUanous seducer permitted to range at hxge, and to 
rove at will, a firee citizen of the world, and welcomed 
back with open arms into society !" 

I was lingering near the same spot, uncertain whether to 
return to the afflicted party from whom I had stolen away, 
or, what else I should do instead, when Mr. Waldy came up 
to me, saying, that he had obtained the indulgence to convey 
Ellen to the prison privately, and should f^l obliged by my 
accompanying them. On reaching the carriage, I found 
Ellen already seated, my fiither standing by the door, and a 
constable moimted on the box. Mr. Waldy' and I entd?ed, 
and we drove off in silence. 

We were not long in reaching the jail. The massive doors 
were opened, and a turnkey conducted us across the court-yard 
to a door opposite, at which the governor received us, and 
the constable was dismissed. Preceded by the former, and 
followed by the turnkey, we advanced along a passi^ until 
we arrived at an open door, where Mrs. Thompson was in 
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waitmg to receive her prisoner. We aeeompaoied the poor 
dear girl into her room^ which was cheerless enough, having 
only one window of small dimensions, too high to be looked 
out from, and fenced by strong rusty bars. The walls were 
dark and dirty, and the stout oak door was thickly studded 
with large-headed nails. However, there was a bed with 
clean linen, though coarse, covered by a horserug; and 
moreover, a table, a small looking-glass, a decent wash-* 
8tand, with its furniture, and two chairs. In short, the 
governor had given as comfortable a room as he dared 
allot to a convict, and Mrs. Thompson had furnished it to the 
fiiU as completely as the rules of the prison permitted. Both 
had acted from the benevolence of their disposition and the 
interest which the amiable and ill-£Eited girl had excited in 
them^ and not from any promise, nor, I am persuaded, from 
any hope^ of remuneration. 

We should never have known how to tear ourselves awayi 
but the governor intimated to us, after some little time, that 
it was expected we should retire. 

^ '* In five minutes we will be ready," answered Mr. Waldy, 
and at the same time took out from his pocket a prayerbook 
and a bible. Opening the former, he threw himself upon 
his knees, as did Ellen and myself. Mrs. Thompson ap* 
peared to hesitate whether to remain or to retire, but on a 
motion from Mr. Waldy she also knelt down. The governor 
and his attendant, on observing what was about to take 
place, had left the room, and had respectfully closed the 
door. 

Mr. Waldy then read, in a most impressive tone and man-^ 
ner, the concluding part of the commination service, begin-* 
ning with the 51st Psalm. The pious sentiments, the out-* 
pourings of contrition and godly sorrow, clothed in such 
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solemn and appropriate language, went liome to every heart, 
and we arose from our knees at the conolnsion comforted 
and refreshed. 

Nor, I believe, was the occasion altogether lost upon 
either the governor or his subordinate. Though they had 
not heard the words, the deep and fervid tones of the voice 
had reached them ; and they must, at the least, have felt 
that prayer is a sacred thing. When they re-entered, there 
was in both a deferential look and manner of increased re«- 
spect, and the governor very feelingly expressed his regret 
that the prisoner and her friends must be separated, assur* 
ing us that we should be at liberty to visit her again on 
the morrow, and on all occasions and at all hours which the 
rules of the place permitted. 

Mr. Waldy then enclosed the bible and prayer-book in a 
small case, and presented them to Ellen, telling her that she 
would find in them a treasure of comfort and support under 
every trial and sorrow — a treasure which she might so make 
her own as that no power and no circumstances upon earth 
should be able to deprive her of it. He then extended his 
hand, as if to take a formal fiurewell ; but his feelings over- 
mastered even his strong mind and stoical demeanour, and 
catching her in his arms, he held her to his heart, in one 
long and affectionate embrace ; then gently placing her upon 
the bed, he rushed out of the cell, and rapidly hurried away 
beyond the precincts of the jail. 

This efEusion of affectionate regard astonished Ellen as 
much as it did me, but we mutually expressed this only in 
our looks. I lingered a moment after Mr. Waldy's depar* 
ture. A sad and a mute farewell, and I found myself almost 
imconsciously retracing the passage and the court-yard, 
along which, when I passed so lately, poor Ellen had my arm. 
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** Good night, m" said the ci^ turnkey, as I was walk- 
ing off beyond the outer gate, too anxious and thoughtful to- 
have noticed him as I ought to haye done ; . " Gk>od night, 
«ir." 

''My good Mend," said I, tuning a few steps bock, 
'' make allowance for my feelings at this moment; I did not 
mean to be unkind." 

"I know it, sir; I know it all; goodnight." Then, just 
stepping outside the door, andspeakii^ in an under tone-- 
" The yoimg lady, sir, is in good hands and safe keeping, 
never fear for that." 

I had not time to thank the honest, kind-hearted man ere 
the 'door closed, and I heard the sound of the ponderous 
lock behind me. 

I felt I had much to be thankfid for. Dear Ellen's accom- 
modation surpassed what I had any right to have expected. 
■She had, moreover, a considerate keeper in the governor, 
and a most warm-hearted friend in Mrs. Thompson, and I was 
satisfied would want for nothing, nor have any of her little 
wishes unattended to. But still her house was a prison, and 
her chamber a convict*s cell. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Mt father went into court again on the following day, soon 
after breakfast, and Jane set forth into the town to make 
some purchases. I had settled to go with the latter to see 
Ellen, at two o'clock in the afternoon, which I had under- 
stood from the governor to be the most convenient hour 
dGbr admission into the prison. 
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I was sitting in deep thouglity mminating how I might 
set about my fixed purpose for Ellen, when I heard a rap at 
.the street door, and presently the steps of some one follow- 
ing the servant up stairs. The latter brought me a card^ 
saying, at the same time, ''Mr. Western, sir, my mistress's 
&ther;" and immediately an elderly gentleman, of most 
pleasing manners and appearance, and exceedingly well 
•dressed, came up to me, and taking me by the hand, said, 

" I hope, Mr. Anneslie, that you find your quarters agree- 
able." 

" Only too much so," I replied, " I fear we shall be reluc- 
tant to return to Beechwood. I shall always consider this 
act of kindness to a perfect stranger, as a singular proof of 
.what generous minds are capable of." 

** The firank and friendly manner in which you have met the 
vnshes of Mr. Stanley and my daughter, Mr. Anneslie, is 
evidence of a kindred spirit. I did not like to intrude upon 
:you before." 

*' Is that little hero, then, who so distinguished himself 
yesterday in court, your grandson, Mr. Western ? He is the 
most gallant fellow, and the most beautiful boy I ever saw." 

''And with a temper as gentle as his spirit is noble," re- 
plied Mr. Western. " His parents dote upon him, as you 
-may well suppose, and are sometimes accused of spoiling 
him, but very unjustly, for he always does what they bid 
•him. But perhaps you will say that you have only a grand- 
papa's word for that. 

" I have called more particularly, Mr. Anneslie," he con- 
tinued, " to ask if you will give us the pleasure of seeing 
you at dinner to-day, accompanied by your father and sister. 
Mrs. Western woidd have come with me, to call upon Miss 
Anneslie, but she was afraid it was too early an hour. I 
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know Mr, Howard would like very much to meet you ; so, if 
you can spare the time, I propose that we walk together 
presently to ask him to join our party. He always speaks in 
very grateful terms of his kind Mends at Beechwood." 

Haying assured him how happy we should all be to dine 
with him, and to meet Mr. Howard, and that I should be 
very glad indeed to walk and call upon that kind friend, — 
Mr. Western, after a moment's pause, as if considering whe- 
ther or not he should give utterance to what was passing in 
his mind, observed ; — 

^'I can scarcely look upon you as one unknown to me, 
Mr. Anneslie, although I have now for the first time the 
pleasure of being personally acquainted with you« I knew 
your mother before her marriage, and admired her greatly. 
She was very pretty, very amiable, of rather retiring man- 
ners, but very ladylike ; and sure I am that she was one of 
the excellent of the earth. I believe," he added, smiling, ^'I 
should have been a suitor for her hand, but she was at that 
time engaged to your father, to whom it was well known 
that she was attached with no ordinary affection. I see a 
resemblance to her in yourself, Mr. Anneslie, particularly in 
the eyes and the forehead, and it seems to carry me back to 
a period some five-and-twenty or thirty years ago. I assure 
you, I am quite happy in this meeting, and we must not con- 
sider each other as mere acquaintances of to-day, but as 
friends dating back to departed years and departed excel- 
lence. Pardon me," continued the kind, warm-hearted man, 
'' but I know that it cannot be painful to you to hear what 
she was in early youth, who is now entered into her rest. I 
do not think I ever saw your father, and should be very glad 
to have the pleasure of an introduction to him. And I wish 
much to know your sister, and to make you all known to 
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Mrs. Westelii and to my youngest daughter, who, I am sorry 
to say, is the only one of my children now at home/* 

This imreserved cordiality from one who had known my 
beloved mother was quite affecting, and I found my eyes 
filling with tears as I held out my hand to him, imable at the 
moment to speak* 

*' One of my femily is already acquainted with you, Mr. 
Anneslie," resumed Mr* Western, appearing not to notice my 
emotion ; "you know Lord Clydesdale, I believe, and occa- 
sionally himt with him V' 

" I have had the honour to receive kindness from his lord-* 
ship, Mr. Western, and have hunted with him once or twice." 

Then you remember a famous run from Beechwood, a short 
time before Christmas?" 

" A glorious nm, sir." 

*'Well! My son-in-law, with a sporting friend, was 
occupying a cottage in the neighbourhood just then, for the 
purpose of hunting with Lord Clydesdale, and was out on 
that day. He wrote me afterwards an accoimt of the run in 
a very humorous and graphic style, enumerating some of the 
particular incidents which occurred — ^how one gentleman was 
thrown out by the breaking of his stirrup leather — and a 
worthy baronet killed his horse — and my Lord — got a severe 
fall, and would never have set eyes on his runaway steed 
again, had not a courageous little boy, mounted on a pony, 
caught it, and brought it back to him — and how the pace 
was so killing that an idle spectator, perched on one of the 
barrows so numerous in the yicinity. might have seen a string 
of horsemen tailing off at the least three miles in length — and 
how Lord Clydesdale himself got into some difficulty down in 
the vale — and how a young fellow whom they had never seen 
before, named Herbert Anneslie, had decidedly the best of 
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Uie day, and 'was lununired at the dose of it, in the presence 
of the diminished field, by Teceiving the brush from the 
master of the 'pack. Haying a party in the evening, at 
which some sportsmen were present, the nm was mentioned, 
and the letter called for. Accordingly I read it alond. And 
one of my guests said, ' that mast be a son of Mr. Anneslie of 
Beechwood.' And a second asked, if the latter had not mar- 
ried a Miss ? ' I am afraid he was a sad loser by the 

failure of Messrs. , the great bankers,' observed a 

third. And a particular friend of mine, the proprietor of one 
of our provincial journals, remarked, 'I believe there never 
was a more honourable or generous man ; I have reason to 
bear this testimony, for he once rendered me essential service 
in a pecuniary difficulty, through the medium of a common 
friend, and on terms much more to my interest than his own. 
I heard of his own loss with great concern, and with the 
sineerest wish that I had possessed the power of assisting 
him. Where is he now ? I think Mr. Cranstoun has pur- 
chased the property of Beechwood.' ' Does he not live in a 
small cottage, about half a mile out of the village ?' said 
another. ' I think I was told so one day, as we were passing 
by it to draw a small covert near.' And an old sportsman 
exclaimed, ' I am very sorry for the son ; a young fellow* 
who loves fox-hunting deserves a better fate.' 

** And it was only a few days after this, Mr. Anneslie, that 
my son-in-law wrote me word again of the unhappy circiun-- 
stances which had taken place near Elton Hill. ' I am grieved 
to tell you,' he said, 'that Mr. Herbert Anneslie is dan- 
gerously wounded. From what I hear, he received the 
grossest and most unprovoked insult. And whoever, or 
whatever, his antagonist may have been, you will be asto- 
nished to hear that the second was that infamous rascal. 
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whom every man of honour has long since scouted and 
shrunk from, Jefi&eys.' 

'< From that moment, Mr. Anneslie, we seemed to know 
you, and you cannot imagine what general interest your sad 
sufferings excited far beyond our own circle of friends and 
acquaintance. And when we learned that this new and 
painful case must necessarily bring you here, Mr. Stanley 
immediately said, * Mr. Anneslie must find that he is no 
stranger among us. I have a mind to take Mrs. Stanley and 
my children to the sea ; and Mr. Anneslie and his family 
shall occupy our house. . I do not think he will be offended 
by the offer from a brother sportsman.' 

" I must beg you, my dear young friend, to bear with an 
old man and his garrulity, which will at least have sufficed tO: 
show you what old friends you and I are, and that you have 
established an indisputable claim to the sincerest interest 
and regard among all my family, and throughout a much 
more extensive circle." 

"How wonderfully things are ordered, Mr. Western," I 
replied ; " who would have imagined that so sorrowful an. 
occasion as that on which we are come should have intro- 
duced us to such kind friends, whom, but for it, we should 
never have known ?" 

"And now, if you please," said Mr. Western, "we will 
walk, and call upon Mr. Howard." 

That gentleman was from home, but Mr. Western wrote a 
few words on his card, and I looked forward to the pleasure 
of meeting him in the evening. 

At the appointed hour, Jane and I paid our promised visit 
to Ellen, taking with us divers little presents which we 
thought would be acceptable to her. But the circumstance 
most so was the presence of Mrs. Edwards, who had come 
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orer to EzeCer to tee ber bdoved chJJd, and baring learned 
where we were, bad called iqMm ns, and now accompanied 
1W to the priMm. The meeting was rerj afiectang, but 
Km. Edwards was a aensible woman, who bad seen much of 
the world, and tasted much of its sorrows, and Ellen's cba- 
meteristie itrei^;tb of mind bore bernp. 

We passed a yery agreeable erening, Mrs. Western and 
her daughter reeeiriag ns with the utmost kindness, and 
Mr* Howard and a small party of select friends being there 
to meet us* The conyersation turned chiefly on the events 
of yesterday, and on the beauty, the grace, the modest 
demeanour, the simplicity of manner, and yet the self-pos- 
session and manifest energy and decision of character of the ill- 
fbted Ellen. Arthur Stanley was present after dinner, sitting 
between his grand&ther and Jane, and again for some time in 
the drawing-room, where we became special friends. He was 
a wonderftil child, but a child still, with nothing forward or 
pedantic about him, but only full of all that was amiable 
and intelligent. We were each pointed out to him as 
Ellen's particular friends, and found this at once a ready 
passport to his aflbctions. I trembled for such a child — 
what might be his fiiture destiny ! or, how soon it might be 
determinod ! lie was to have accompanied his parents to the 
seaside, but earnestly entreated to remain behind to see the 
judges, and was accordingly left in the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Western, 

I learned from Mr. Howard that he was much pleased with 
bis present position, and ft*om others that he was rapidly 
rising into eminence, and into a due appreciation of his high 
prtkfessiomd abilitiea. 

Miss Western sang and played a little, and with muck 
taste and sweetness; but wfaateyer diyerted tibe tiioD^ts w 
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conyersation for the passing moment, they invariably re- 
turned more or less directly to EUen Damley, and her 
imparalleled case. Even Wellington in the Peninsula, 
and CoUingwood on the main, seemed just then to be for* 
gotten. I availed myself of so &vourable an opportunity to 
mention the efforts I had resolved to make in behalf of 
EUen, aud asked Mr. Western's advice how to proceed. It 
then became the general subject of the most animated dis-> 
cussion, and I was assured that all Exeter would rise up en 
masse to second my endeavours. Every one, however, 
£na]ly acquiesced in Mr. Western's opinion. 

** There is no direct appeal in the case, Mr. Anneslie,'' 
said he, " and the only plan I can suggest is to make use of 
any interest you or your friends may possess with the 
secretary of state, whose interposition might perhaps obtain 
a pardon from the crown." 

** Lord Clydesdale would, I am sure, do anything to assist 
in such a cause," I observed. 

''You could not have a better friend," exclaimed Mr. 
Western immediately ; '' if he can be prevailed on to exert 
his influence, the thing is done ; for I know him to be a 
favourite at court, and, I believe, in much personal esteem 
with the Prince Regent." 

Accordingly, I resolved to repair to Lord Clydesdale early 
on the following day. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



'' Is Lord Clydesdale within and disengaged?" I asked of 
the waiter at the hotel, the next morning, soon after nine 
o'clock. 

N 
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" He is just dttiiig down to break&st^ sir." 

''Be so good to giye him this card." 

On taking up the paper, the first thing I cast my eyes on 
iras a mientiQii, in a leading article, of the case in which we 
were all so painfiiUy interested. I glanced hastily orer it, 
and was glad to see that the public feeling was warmly 
enlisted in &YOur of Ellen. But ere I had time to read the 
remarks, the waiter returned, and requested me to follow 
him up stairs. 

*' Yon have not breakfasted, Mr. Anneslie ?" said his lord- 
ship, kindly. '' Waiter, place another chair at the table, and 
bring up some more muffins and eggs, and let a 1^ of that 
cold turkey be broiled. 

" That was a very affecting trial, on Monday, Mr. Anneslie. 
The poor girl is very beautiful, altogether a most bewitching 
creature. I have my full share in the imiversal interest and 
admiration she has excited." 

'' It is on her account, my lord, that I am come to plead." 

*' Appeals from the judges of the crown do not lie to me," 
replied his lordship, smiling. 

'' Nor is there any appeal," I replied ; '' at least, so I am 
given to understand, excepting to the crown through the 
secretary of state, and I believe your lordship has interest 
at court." 

''The Prince Regent has honoured me with some at- 
tention, certainly, but I do not know whether this would 
justify me, in the opinion of his royal highness, in pleading 
for the reversal of a sentence passed bygone of the crown 
judges on a gipsy girl." 

"This is no ordinary case, my' lord, and one which, as you 
justly observe, has excited in the utmost degree the sympathy 
of the public; and your lordship's influence in her behalf 
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could not but meet with general approbation and thank* 
fulness." 

"Indeed, Mr. Anneslie, I am greatly interested in this 
poor girl's fate, and seven years' transportation would be a 
most cruel punishment for her. I am going back to Ather- 
fltone to-morrow, and thence to London on the following 
day. You shall accompany me, and we will call on the 
secretary of state, and see what can be done. I shall start 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, so be here at that time, and 
bring your carpet bag with you." 

Breakfast being ended, I took my leaye, and walked out 
of the hotel much happier than I had entered it. 

''We have waited break&st for you half an hour," ex- 
claimed my sister ; '' but you are such a runaway now, Her- 
bert, that we never know where to look for you." 

I then related my interview with Lord Clydesdale, and my 
intended visit to London. 

''You have lost no time in carrying your benevolent 
intentions into effect," observed my father; "you are going 
on a truly Chnstian mission, and with Lord Clydesdale's 
interest I am really sanguine of your success." 

" And how earnestly I shall pray for it," said Jane. 
" I have seen Mr. Waldy this morning," said my father, 
" and you will not be surprised to hear that I found him 
more than usually depressed in spirits. I knew that he 
would feel poor Ellen's troubles very keenly, but he did not 
allude to the subject, nor, of course, did I. I hardly know 
how to advise you, as to mentioning to him the object of 
your visit to London ; it might be only exciting hopes to end 
at last in disappointment." 

" I think I had better say nothing to him on the subject," 
I replied, " and therefore, perhaps, had better not see him.'^ 

N 2 
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• We then agreed to go together after lunclieon to call upon 
the Westerns, to take our leave, and invite them to Beech- 
wood, and to communicate Lord Clydesdale's promised aid 
in Ellen's behalf. 

It was about four o'clock in the afternoon, and I was 
saimtering about the streets, when on turning a comer I saw 
Mr. Waldy only a few steps before me. Happening at that 
moment to look round, he caught sight of me, and waited 
till I came up to him. 

There was a genuine kindness depicted in his countenance, 
Buch as I had not seen there for a long time past, and I shall 
never forget the heartfelt earnestness with which he pressed 
my hand, and said, ^' A blessing upon you, Herbert !" He 
could say no more, but gently drawing my arm within his 
own^ he led me away. We proceeded some distance, until 
we had reached the suburbs of the city, he in deep thought, 
and neither of us speaking. Nor did we stop here, but in 
the same moody silence passed on to the head of a narrow 
lane leading to a church, down which we turned. We en« 
tered the burial ground. The sun was just setting, and shining 
full on the western window. The tombstones cast their 
lengthened shadows in parallel lines, until they could be no 
longer distinguished, being obscured in the more extensive 
and dense shade of the lofty trees which were behind them. 
Not a branch of those trees moved,* and there was a stillness 
in the air in perfect harmony with the lifeless bodies sleep- 
ing below, and seeming emblematic of soothing and cheering 
hopes amid the melancholy monuments of mortality. All 
was so quiet and so calm — I had never before seen a spot so 
sombre under so pleasing an aspect. I gave the rein to 
fancy, and was lost in many musings. I thought of cares 
and anxieties and tumultuous passions here laid at rest* I 
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thought of evils to come, and that they never come here. 1 
thought of what it must be to have been set free from all 
these, and to be sleeping in sure and certain hope, and to 
awaken to a blessed immortality. I looked at the beautiful 
edifice before me, with its spire pointing to the skies, and I 
thought with the patriarch of old, " surely this is none other 
than the house of God, and this is the gate of heaven/' I 
almost longed to be numbered with the departed. But just 
at that moment, as if to warn me that the bright illusions of 
the imagination play but on the surface, and 4hat dreamy 
hopes are not substantial realities, the last ray of the setting 
sun sank below the horizon. It acted upon me as if by en* 
chantment — all my sweet visions faded away, and darkness 
and sadness succeeded together. 

" Herbert," said Mr. Waldy, breaking silence for the first 
time, "Herbert, what secrets lie buried here! what sins 
which have escaped human judgment — ^to be brought to the 
light, and to receive their reward, on a day which is near at 
hand!" 

We were slowly advancing up a neat gravel path lead* 
ing to the south transept, when Mr. Waldy abruptly turned 
to the left, and, still holding my arm, walked round the 
western angle of the church to the north side until he came 
opposite the chancel. There, by one solitary grave, he 
stopped, and holding his arms over his breast, remained with 
his eyes fixed steadfastly upon it. A neat head and footstone 
marked the spot, but there was no inscription. After some 
minutes, he turned to me, and said, "Herbert, do you 
believe in the agency of spirits ?" I thought it a strange 
question, and was taken so entirely by surprise, that I 
answered at once, " No." 

<' What!" he exclaimed^ ''are we not for ever surrounded 
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liy good and evil spirits ? and sometimes/' he added, in a 
Toice of suppressed emotion, '' the dead are permitted to 
take bodily shape, and to re-appear. Herbert, I am neither 
cf weak nerves nor of superstitious temperament, but as 
surely as I am now looking upon you, the spirit of her who 
lies in that grave came to my bedside last night, in her own 
proper form, as though she had never died." 

He then buried his face in his hands, and knelt down by 
the grave, and I could see, by the nervous and convulsive 
pressure of* his fingers, that he was engaged in fervent 
prayer. After some considerable time he arose, and ap- 
peared more calm. 

"Herbert," he said, "let us go." 

He again took my arm, and retracing our steps in silence, 
we left the dead to their solitude, to return ourselves to the 
bustling and busy world. 

I was about to take my leave of Mr. Waldy at the door of 
his lodgings, but he asked me to come in with so much 
earnestness of manner, that I could not refuse. 

When we had entered his sitting room, he said to me, 
with much solemnity, " Herbert, I am at times under the 
influence of some uncontrollable impulse, and appear not to 
be master of myself. But I am well assured that what you 
see and hear, you wiU never mention, and therefore I the less 
grieve that I have sometimes unwittingly made you — or at 
least, without any premeditated design — ^the involimtary 
witness of my actions, and the confidant of my secret 
thoughts. As it is, however, you have already seen and 
heard what cannot but have wounded your high and honour- 
able feelings. It is better both for yourself and for me that 
you should know all. Give me your patient and Mendly 
attention but for one hour more, and I will tell you that 
which no one upon earth is privy to." 
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Poor man ! I would gladly have been excused, but I bad 
310 other altematiye than to listen and to sympathise. 



CHAPTER XXTTL 



'' Hbbbxbt, you at least will not be so senseless as to tuzn 
away from my narratiTe with du^st, or to listen to it witb 
impatienoei because I cdmmence it by saying to you, that all 
ihe unhappiness of my life — all whicb has rendered me a 
burden to myself^ and a sorrow to others — ^has arisen from 
not haying the fear of God before my eyes, and consequently, 
not ruling myself by his laws. No mental endowments or 
acquirements, no principles of worldly honour and miegntf 
have been able to supply the place oi religious obligatioA 
and control. With a strict regard to the external decencies 
of life, I have been a man oi most unholy living ; and, m& 
repute and credit amox^ men, it would have been good fov 
others if I had never been bom. 

^* My parents died whilst I was yet quite a child, leaving 
me, almost wholly improvided for, to the care of an unde^ 
a mere man of pleasure, unqualified in every respect for tho 
important charge which he had consented to undertake^ 
He sent me, however, to Eton ; defrayed the expenses of mj 
education; clothed me well; gave me plenty of podcet 
money ; and treated me vdth a full measure of indulgence 
during the holidays. 

'^ Having good abilities, and being by no means deficient 
in application, I made considerable progress at school in tba 
usual routine of classical studies ; and, somewhat bdbre the 
4^tomaxy age of entering the university, I sucoessfolly com* 
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peted for an open scliolarship at one of tlie colleges in 
Oxford, where I erentually succeeded to a valuable fellow-* 
ship. I applied myself with much ardour to the acquire- 
ment of knowledge of yarious kinds, became much attached 
to a college life, and was had in respect and esteem by a 
large circle of acquaintance* In one essential, however, I 
was altogether wanting ; for, although by no means what 
the world considers a very immoral man, I had no fixed 
principles of religion,~or, more honestly speaking, no religion 
at all. It was a point which in my childhood had been en- 
tirely overlooked, and which in my subsequent education 
had formed a very secondary consideration. My greatest 
£iend in my imdergraduate days was your fisither. 

** I was walking [one day by a lonely cotti^ on the 
border of a wood, a few miles firom Oxford, when, being 
oppressed by the heat, and &tigued by rather a longer 
ramble than usual, I asked permission to enter and sit down. 
The inmates were a female, apparently about forty years of 
age, and a young girl of sixteen or seventeen, of great 
beauty, and extreme elegance of form. The intelligence of 
her countenance, the delicacy of her complexion, and the 
gracefulness of her movements, at once suggested the sus- 
picion that these were her paternal inheritance. And in 
&ot, I soon ascertained that the husband of the mother was 
not the £sither of the child. Her name was Ellen An- 
derson. 

^' I was so captivated by her charms, so enamoured of all 
I saw in her, that it was with difficulty I tore myself away; 
and it was not many days before I found myself at the 
cottage again. I was received as a suitor — my passioii 
every day increased — ^I loved more intensely than a good 
man would have done— and I was loved in zetozn. My 
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intentions were not deliberately dishonourable^ but I bad 
scarcely anything beyond my fellowship, and some vague 
expectations from my uncle, and I had no religious restraint 
to set limits to my desires. The mother, who had herself 
been imfaithful to her marriage tow, was not sufficiently 
watchful over the innocence of her child. The husband had 
been dead some years. Opportunities were imprudently 
afforded. But why do I not tell the guilty tale at once ? 
"Why seek to divide with another the sin and the shame 
which were all my own ? Ellen Anderson was virtuous — 
and I ruined her. 

''In the meantime, my frequent absences, and always in 
the same direction, gave rise to impleasant surmises and 
rumours within the coUege. They were not long in reaching 
the ears of my imcle, together with the intelligence, anony- 
mously conveyed, that I was about to form a very low and 
imbecoming connexion. A short and angry letter was the 
consequence, commanding me instantly to break off all inter- 
course with the girl to whom I was paying such frequent 
visits, adding, in perfectly unmistakeable terms, what would 
be the certain and immediate result of my disobedience. 
What was I to do? Publicly to marry would be irretrievable 
ruin — to conceal my marriage and to retain my fellowship, 
even could this be done, would be dishonest and dishonour- 
able — to forsake the imhappy girl would be villany, and my 
love was far too ardent and sincere to admit the thought of 
it for a moment. EUen Anderson had an aimt living in the 
suburbs of the city of Exeter, and thither the mother under- 
took to convey her. It was a bitter parting, and under the 
XQOst ominous forebodings." 

It was some moments before Mr. Waldy was able to pro-* 
ceed. 
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'^ There was a resident in the college, the senior scholar 
and next in succession for a fellowship, who scanned my 
conduct yery narrowly, and who, both in the conunon room 
and elsewhere, made the moral duties, decency, decorum, and 
discipline, necessary to be maintained, the frequent subject 
of conversation. It was pretty generally known at whom 
aU this was pointed, and it rendered the utmost care and 
circumspection necessary. My situation was truly mise- 
rable. I was severed from her whom I so passionately 
loved — my oonscience was ill at ease. I dreaded exposure 
every day, and could not endure the thought of public 
shame to her or myself— whilst the loss of my fellowship 
would have reduced us both to the most abject poverty. I 
felt that even my letters excited suspicion, and some cir- 
cumstances which transpired determined me that all ad- 
dressed to me from Exeter should be enclosed to the mother 
at her cottage, who, if I did not call there in the course of 
the day, was to forward them under cover to a tradesman at 
Oxford, on whom I could entirely rely, and who bad 
promised to deliver anything so sent only into my own. 
hands. 

" Oh, what a tangled web we weave. 
When first we practise to deoeiTe !" 

''On arriving one day at the cottage, I found a letter 
i^prising me that the dreaded event had taken place — that 
two children had been bom — that the mother was in the 
most precarious state — in the paroxysms of her fever con- 
tinually calling for her William, looking for him around the 
room, wonderii^ how he could leave her; and, in the in* 
tervals of returning reason, earnestly entreating I mig^t be 
sent for, to come to her immediately. The writer added, 
that if I desired to see the mother of my cfaildroi befive 
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her death, I must not lose a moment, for that her life was 
despaired of. 

'' Nor did I lose a moment. Hastening to a small town 
about two nules off, I hired a chaise, and without stopping 
on the road excepting to change horses, I travelled with the 
utmost speed to Exeter. But it was too late — about six 
hours before my arrival Ellen Anderson had expired." 

Mr. Waldy, whose voice throughout had frequently been 
almost choked by his emotions, was here so overpowered 
that he rose up and left the room, and it was more than a 
quarter of an hour before he returned, and resumed — 

** The distracted state of my mind did not allow me to 
think. Happily the aunt, in whose house we were, was a 
woman of activity and intelligence, and undertook all the 
necessary airaagements for the funeral of the mother, and 
the immediate care of the children. All that I was capable 
of was the selection of a spot for the last resting place of 
her, whom I had caused to share in my sin and its sorrows, 
but with whom no other has ever shared the undivided 
affections of my heart. I chose the north side of the churchr 
yard, opposite to the chancel, because there was no other 
grave near the place, and because, £rom the superstitious feel- 
ing attached to the locality, I had no fear that her remains 
would hereafter be disturbed to make room for another 
tenant. In a state of grief not to be described, I took the 
coach the next morning for London, not daring to remain 
for the fimeral, and hoping, by reaching Oxford £rom thence^ 
to silence any surmises and suspicions which my absence 
might have occasioned. 

" Notwithstanding aU my precautions, however, rumouir 
was busy with her hundred tongues, and I was kept in pecr 
petual alarm lest my secret should be discovered. It wa|i 
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judged expedient to remoye the children to some distant 
and remote spot, which should have no possible link to con« 
nect it either with Oxford or Exeter. All was necessarily 
intrusted to the management of the aunt at the latter place, 
and the poor orphan children were conveyed into Yorkshire, 
and consigned to the care of a widow woman, in much 
respect among her neighbours, but in very penurious cir-« 
cximstanoes, in a retired Tillage in the North Riding. Twenty 
pounds were paid her in advance, with a promise that she 
should receive half-yearly the same amount. And it af- 
forded me inexpressible comfort to be assured that my 
children were in safe keeping and wanted for nothing. 

''A college life now became distasteful to me, and I 
sought in busier scenes and more varied society some relief 
from the remorse and wretchedness which oppressed me. 
I lived much in London, where, at the several clubs to which 
I belonged or had access, I obtained introduction to states- 
men, and orators, and the leading men of wit and learning 
of the day. This change in my mode of life gave much 
satisfaction to my imde, at whose house I was a frequent 
and always a welcome guest, and who became as much 
attached to me as a man of pleasure ever is to any one, and 
invited me to accompany him abroad. We had already 
travelled through most of the principal countries on the 
continent, and were on the road from Rome to Naples, when 
my unde was taken ill, and died ; leaving me, by will, 
eight thousand pounds in the five per cents. 

''The interest of this sum, added to the proceeds of my 
fellowship, afforded me ample means to indulge my inclina* 
tion for travel, and it was my intention to visit all which 
was most worth seeing in the towns and cities where I had 
not already been. The unsettled state of things^ however, 
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consequent on the French reyolution, compelled me to come 
home sooner than I had designed, and in the spring of 1793, 
I took up my abode again in London, with a mind enlarged 
and enriched by an extended acquaintance with men and 
manners^ the laws and customs of the yarious nations among 
whom I had been, the wonders of nature and the works of 
science and of art which I had surveyed, and the reflections 
which they had suggested. In one respect, however, I was 
still the same — ^my heart was unchanged, Herbert — I was 
still living without God in the world, 

^'I had always entertained a very parental aflection for 
my poor motherless children, and, with the increase of my 
own fortune on the death of my uncle, had added consider- 
ably to the smn allowed for their maintenance, which I had 
always regularly remitted through the hands of the grand- 
mother. Although I dared not avow my connexion with 
them^ I had no sooner returned to England than I resolved 
to go immediately into the neighbourhood of their residence, 
and to contrive means to see them without making myself 
known. On my arrival at the village, I was under the 
greatest consternation to find that they were not there. 
From the poor woman to whose care they had been intrusted 
I learned, to my utmost grief and astonishment, that no 
remittance had been made to her since that which she had 
first received with them; that her own means were so small, 
that the children and herself had frequently been almost in 
a state of starvation ; that the boy had died ; and that the 
same person who had first brought the children to her, had 
again taken charge of the little girl. The woman asking if 
I knew the gentleman who had promised to provide for the 
children, and being answered, that I was a Mend who had 
come to inquire after them for him, besought me to repre- 
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sent to him her desolate oonditiQny which I promifled to do, 
and requested to be conducted to the graye. Here I stood 
in secret agony of mind, which must haye betrayed itself 
by its outward tokens to any other observer than the one 
beside me, too much absorbed in her own sufferings to be 
cognizant of another's. 

^* Haying accompanied her back to her cottage, and giyen 
her something for her immediate necessities, and assured 
her that my firiend would make good all which she ought to 
have received, I returned to the nearest town by the con- 
Teyance which had brought me to the village, and, taking 
nothing but a cup of tea, retired to my bedroom. Here I 
sat musing and mourning, full of remorse for the past, and 
without a wish or a hope for the future ; reproaching myself 
as the murderer of the mother and her child ; not knowing 
where to look for comfort, and not having faith to ptay; 
until exhausted nature refused longer endurance, and laying 
my head on the bed by the side of which I was sitting, I 
fell into a feverish trance. 

''In the disturbed and distracted state of my sleeping 
thoughts, it seemed to me that I was standing by the grave 
of my child, as I had been doing a few hours before, goaded 
by guilty recollections. Presently the sun set, and I sud- 
denly found myself in a dark valley in a strange country, 
through which some irresistible power was hurrying me along, 
and where was nothing but graves, and tombs, and scattered 
bones, and shadowy and shapeless forms flitting about. In the 
far distance I for ever thought that I saw light, and even 
houses and churches, and the sun shining upon the roo& and 
the spires; but as fast as I approached them they all darkened 
into the same dismal and dreadful valley, wlulst sounds of an 
unearthly character, and groans as of tortured spirits, added 
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new horrors to the scene. On emerging at last from this 
region of death, I saw before me the church and churchyard 
where I had marked out poor Ellen's grave. There was no 
mistaking them ; they were too indelibly imprinted on my 
memory. At the entrance, as if ready to receive me, stood 
a figure, whose form I but too well knew, although the face 
was averted. She beckoned me to follow her, and conducting 
me to the north side of the burial-ground opposite to the 
chancel, pointed to an open grave. It had been newly dug 
— the fresh earth was heaped on the brink of it — and it was 
side by side to another, on which the rank grass waved. I 
felt the utmost repugnance to proceed — I would have stopped 
— but the same mysterious influence which had brought me 
there, impelled me on; and casting down an involimtary 
look, I saw a coffin, and read on a tablet, with awe not inferior 
to that of Belshazzar when he beheld the flaming hand 
writing his doom upon the wall — ^my own name, with the 
date of the present day, and the years that I had lived. At 
the same moment flames seemed to issue from the grave, 
spreading far and wide, and filling all the space around, 
fiercely pointing towards myself, but, as if restrained by some 
invisible power, not able to reach me. Other sights too 
there were, too fearful to be mentioned. 

** Awaking in the utmost terror, the perspiration streaming 
from my hair, and every muscle quivering, I found myself 
in darkness. In the confusion of my mind I almost thought 
myself to be indeed in that horrible valley of which I had 
dreamed, and unconsciously looked around, as if expecting to 
see the hideous and ghastly apparitions which had so terrified 
me there. Fear by degrees gave way to joy and thankfulness ; 
and throwing myself down on my knees, I poured forth the 
conflicting emotions of my sotd in confessions of sin and sup- 
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plicationB for pardon, and prayed as I had neyer prayed 
before. 

*' The next morning I was unable to turn in my bed, and 
there I lay for many days ; but before I left it, I hope I had 
begun to be an altered man« I was philosopher enough to 
know how waking thoughts giye a fonn and complexion to 
dreams by night, but I had also grace enough to know that 
Crod's merciful warnings are not confined to the day, that 
^when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings upon 
the bed, then he openeth the ears of men, and sealeth their 
instruction, that he may withdraw man from his purpose, 
and keep back his soul from the pit.' I was as firmly per- 
suaded that this dream, this phantasm, this concatenation of 
ideas (call it what you will), which so threaded through the 
mazes of my sin, so connected the present with the past, so 
pointed from the present to the future, so bound up together 
my guilt and its consequences, so warned me of what is the 
termination to an ungodly life — I was as firmly persuaded 
that the immediate hand of God was in this for the most 
merciful of purposes, as if an angel from heaven had told me 
so, and had been permitted to work a miracle in confirmation 
of his mission. 

" My first care now was for my surviving child. Repairing 
to the cottage — ^the fatsl cottage near the wood — ^I foimd the 
mother of Ellen Anderson married again. Her husband was 
a worthless man, who had appropriated to his own vicious 
propensities the remittances which had been made for the 
children, and had compelled her to write the accoimts which 
I had continually received of their welfare. She was now 
unable to give me any information about my litde girl, 
having never so much as heard of the death of the boy. 
Thence I proceeded to the aunt at Exeter, and firom her I 
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liad the unspeakable satisfaction to learn that my child 
was well taken care of by an honest couple in a lowly rank 
of life, whose daughter she was belieyed to be. With this 
intelligence I left the house, telling my friendly informant 
that I would call upon her ^ain the next day, and in the 
meantime would consider with myself what was best to be done. 

'' The night had closed in, when, wrapping myself up in my 
cloak, I repaired to Ellen Anderson's grave, still standing 
apart from every other in its solitary sadness : — ^no unbefitting 
time or place to consider how I should act by her child, and 
whether I ought now to avow, or still to conceal, the cir- 
cumstances of her birth and her connexion with myself. 
With my gloomy and ascetic disposition, was my home likely 
to be a happy one to her? Could I hope to gain her confi- 
dence and afi^ections, or to fulfil the daily and hourly duties 
of a parent towards her? After long and anxious delibe- 
ration, I came to the conclusion to leave her where she was, 
persuaded that it would be far more to her future happiness 
to be the reputed daughter of humble but virtuouis parents, 
than to know herself to be the illegitimate offspring of \m- 
wedded love in a higher rank of life. 

''I commimicated my resolution to the aunt — ^made her 
a handsome present — ^told her that I should remit through 
her, half-yearly, a certain sum for my child's support, which 
was to be given without its being known whence it came — 
and arranged with her that she should write to me from time 
to time, and in particular should give me immediate informa- 
tion if anything should occur afi^ecting the welfeure of EUen. • 

** From that time I was made acquainted with everything 
respecting her, and aU that I heard confirmed me in the 
prudence of my determination to leave her in the safe keeping 
of honest John Damley and his wife, and to continue her, 

O 
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afker their decease, in the charge of the sister of the &niier, to 
whom she had been transferred. Of the death of the latter 
I had not heard, and so was wholly unprepared for the ap- 
pearance of the little wanderer at Beechwood. 

** Herbert, you know the rest; and I need not now inform 
you that the unhappy girl, whom we left on Monday within 
the walls of a prison, is no other than my own child. 

*^ I have made you, Herbert, my unwilling confidant, witli 
what definite object I do not know. When I discoTered that 
you had been long acquainted with Ellen, I knew not what 
to think. I was fiill of apprehension and suspicion, and was 
guilty of the greatest injustice towards you. But you are a 
man of honour and principle ; and I am satisfied that my 
child win ever find in you a Mend and a brother." 

Saying which he bade me good night. I pressed his hand 
in silence ; I had no power to speak. I loitered here and 
there, after I had left him, and walked up one street and 
down another, endeayouring to arrange my thoughts and to 
recover my composure before yenturing to present myself to 
my father and sister. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



. On the following day I accompanied Lord Clydesdale to 
Atherstone Park. 

When I entered the drawing-room before dinner, no one 
was there. The eyening was cold and chilly, and conse- 
quently the well-furnished apartment had even a more com- 
fortable appearance than usual. The blazing wood fire, 
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"lexth here and there a large piece of glowing coal, the rich 
Turkey carpet, the easj damask chairs, the splendidly figured 
hearth-rug, the delicately-coloured curtains falling in such 
gracei^ folds, all went as items to complete that air of 
luxurious enjoyment which so peculiarly belongs to the 
residence of an English gentleman of fortune. As I was all 
alone I walked up to the fire-place, and taking a coat-tail 
on either arm, indulged in my fiEivourite position of stand- 
ing with my back to the fire. When the outer man is on 
such good terms with himself, the inner man also is weU 
pleased, and revels in joyous anticipations, or soars away 
into the upper regions, and dwells in an airy castle. I was 
just now in a most happy mood — pleased to have made such 
a friend as Lord Clydesdale — sanguine of his success for 
poor Ellen — ^fuU of the thoughts of seeing Fanny so soon — 
all was blue sky above, and simshine around me. I kept 
looking all the while towards a door at which I expected my 
host and hostess to enter, that so, on the first intimation of 
their approach, I might assume a more becoming position. 
My attention being directed to that one part of the room, 
and my body partly turned the same way, a side-door had 
entirely escaped my observation, through which Miss De 
Yere gHded in imperceived by me, and had actually seated 
herself by the fire before I became aware of her presence. 

" It is very chilly this evening," she observed. 

I actually started at the silver tones of that sweet voice. 
The coat tails instantly dropped into their proper places, 
and as I turned, I saw a sparkle in her eye and a smile on 
her beautiful mouth, as if she enjoyed the confusion which 
her unexpected entrance had occasioned. 

" I thought, Miss De Vere, that the reign of fairies, and 
their occasionally descending from their airy thrones to tarn- 

o2 
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per with the excited feelings of mankind^ were mere idle 
taleS; haying nowhere existence excepting in Arabian fiction 
and Christmas legends." 

"And were not your conclusions correct?" 

'' Do not ask me. Miss De Vere, when my scepticism has 
just experienced such a practical refutation." 

'' But fairies, Mr. Anneslie, are light, flighty, and flimsy : 
I do not consider the compliment as in aay degree atoning 
for your inattention to my presence." 

" But &iries are always represented as difPusii^ pleasure 
and happiness wherever they deign to appear." 

''The present instance alone excepted; for I am sure 
those were no disi^eeable ruminations which my common- 
place remark has so unluckily dissipated." 

" I will not deny that my thoughts were rather of a 
pleasing cast ; but I would, Miss De Vere, that you were 
at ledsl^so much of a fSsdry as to be able to divine how far 
less pleasurable than they are now." 

" That, however, not being the case, suppose you were to 
embody some of these immaterial essences in words, Mr. 
Anneslie. If I might hazard a conjecture, they had some 
reference to your intended journey to London, and the ob- 
ject of it. Apropos, Mr. Anneslie, what a shame of you to 
give evidence against that poor girl — for my imcle says that 
it was your statement which made so against her." 

" It is that. Miss De Vere, which so greatly distresses me ; 
but alas ! I had no alternative." 

At that moment Lord and Lady Clydesdale entered the 
room. The latter received me in a very gracious manner, 
and the evening passed away most s^eeably ; the easy and 
nnaflected kindness which I experienced setting me free at 
once from all reserve. His lordship was very chatty, and 
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amused us with various anecdotes, and with the answers of 
some of the witnesses on the recent trials ; and as he always 
made a good story still better by his manner of telling it, he 
kept us laughing all dinner time — an exercise much recom- 
mended by the &culty. 

After the ladies had retired, his lordship asked me some 
questions as to my prospects in life. 

I told him that I was jimior clerk in a goyemment office, 
but that circumstances had occasioned me so greatly to over- 
stay the leave of absence which had been granted me, that I 
was quite at the mercy and discretion of others as to the 
receiving me back. 

''That is not a life to suit you," was his lordship's reply; 
** to be shut up all day at a desk, with nothing but a dim 
taper to light you, and not to know noon from midnight.'' 

** It is certainly not much to my taste, my lord," I replied, 
"but my fEither's circumstances render it necessary; I must 
provide for my own maintenance." 

'' That is all as it should be, Mr. Anneslie ; every young 
man should be of some profession, and labour in it, too« And 
they who work cheerfully and diligently, and loathe nothing 
so much as to be a burden on others and dependent them- 
selves, deserve to be assisted." 

The last words were spoken half to himself, as if he were 
musing upon some thought which had crossed his mind; 
whatever it was, however, he did not express it. 

When we entered the drawing room. Lady Clydesdale 
was reading. On her husband addressing some kind remark 
to her, she put aside her book, and smiled. They were 
greatly attached to each other. He thought that he could 
never do enough for her ; and her sweet coimtenance always 
wore that cheerful expression which speaks contentment of 
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tlie heart and a mind at ease. And, indeed, thooght I, if 
Lady Clydeadale be not liappy, where shall we lodL for one 
that is so? 

Miss De Vere was seated at the piano, whither of eofnrse 
I repaired to take my stand by the fair perfonner. 

''You are acquainted with the CranstoimSy are you not?^' 
were her first words ; " and of course you have heard that 
Miss Oanstomi is about to be married.'' 

As she said this, she continued to play — a great relief to 
me, as it prevented her obserring the instant change of 
countenance, of which I was conscious. I recovered myself 
sufficiently to answer that I had not heard of it.*' 

''Oh! yes, she is to be married to her cousin^ Mr. 
Dastard.** 

An involuntary sigh escaped me, and I could not dispel or 
di^uise the melancholy and sadness which came over m^. 

** You are not fond of music ? I really beg your pardon 
for supposing you were so, and compelling your unwilling 
attention." 

'' I assure you. Miss De Yere, that although I am no 
judge of music, I am extremely fond of it." 

** Are you a judge of drawings, Mr. Anneslie ? for I see 
my uncle has fallen asleep, and my aunt seems very intent 
on her book, so, for the credit of the £unily, I must do 
my best to amuse you." 

'* Which, at least, Miss De Vere, you will not find to be 
very difficult." 

*' I do not know that, Mr. Anneslie," she replied, smiling. 
''This," she continued, taking a portrait from a portfolio, 
"is considered a good likeness of Miss Cranstoun, Mrs. 
Dastard that is to be ; what is your opinion ?" 

I took the drawing with a trembling hand, and at the 
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£ist glance my looks hrightened, a heavy freight was rer 
moyed from my heart, I breathed freely, and in the de- 
light of the moment, I unconsciously said, " This is Miss 
Cranstoim, not Fanny Cranstoun." 

Miss De Yere smiled, as she replied, ''I did not say 
FmMny Cranstoun, I said that Miss Cranstoun was about 
to be married. It has rather surprised people, because 
they had settled that Mr. Dastard shoidd many the younger 
sister. Howeyer, I think it a much better arrangement as 
it is; and, perhaps, Mr. Anneslie, you are of the same 
opinion ?'' she added, again smiling. 

My spirits then rose in proportion as they had before been 
depressed, and the next hour passed speedily away in lively 
and agreeable conversation, in the course of which I learned 
that Lady Clydesdale and Miss De Yere were to divide the 
long journey ; and, after viewiog Stonehenge, were to stop 
for the night at Amesbury, in which parish that inscrutable 
monument of antiquity stands, and where the George Lu. 
was in high repute as being a most comfortable sleeping 
house.* 

I shall not weary my readers with my speculations that 
night, when I had reached my ovoi room, and drawn an easy 
chair close to the fire. I shall only tell them that his 
lordship had ordered breakfast punctually at seven o'clock 
the next morning; that we started at nine; and that, 
although we travelled in a light carriage, with four horses, 
and with only the interruption of half-an-hour for dinner, it 
was considerably past the middle of the night when we 
arrived at the termination of our long and hasty journey. 

Lord Clydesdale told me, at breakfast the next mormngy 

* And equaUy &med now for its port lotne, as the editor can vouch. 
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iliat if lie could get away in time from some important 
business which he had to transact, he woidd call upon the 
Secretary of State, and ascertain when we might wait upon 
him. 

At the earliest hour that I thought I might venture to do 
80, I set out to call on the Cranstouns, in Berkeley-sqxiare. 
I must leave to the reader to imagine how my heart flut- 
tered as I counted the numbers on the different doors, and 
how my knees scarcely served to support me as I approached 
slowly towards the one in which alone I had any interest. 
Durmg the whole journey to London with Lord Clydesdale, 
ithe nappy thought of seeing Fanny had been uppermost in 
my mind ; and now that I seemed almost in her presence, I 
wished myself a hundred miles from the spot. 

^' Are Mr. and Mrs. Cranstoun at home ?" I inquired of 
the servant who answered my rap at the door. 

** Mr. Cranstoun is out, sir'; but my mistress is up stairs 
an the drawing-room. Mr. Herbert Anneslie, I believe." 

I followed him up the spacious staircase, my head dizzy, 
and scarcely able to speak. 

On entering, there were but two ladies seated at the 
further end of a long room— one on a sofa, working em- 
broidery, the other writing ; the former was Miss Cranstoun, 
4he latter her mamma. Another chair appeared to have 
been just vacated, for it was partly turned, as if itst>ccupant 
had risen in a hurry, and an open book was lying on the 
table, close by. They received me with affected cordiality 
but real coldness, and asked after my £unily and Beechwood, 
but made no allusion to my illness-— doubtless satisfied at 
seeing me recovered. Every sound I heard made my heart 
beat more quickly, and my eyes turn instinctively in the 
direction of the door, expecting to see Fanny enter. But I 
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miglit Imye spared myself all this excitement and anxiety , for 
during the time that I remained, Fanny Cranstoun never 
made her appearance; and when at last I arose to take 
leave, no wish was expressed by either of the ladies of 
seeing me again. I hastened out of the room and the house. 
The old butler, as he opened the front door, with a smile of 
recognition, asked kindly after my father and sister, and how 
things were going on at Beechwood; and added, in a very 
respectful manner, that he was glad to see me so .much 
better than he had expected. I was struck with the real 
interest in me which the honest man appeared to feel, and in 
my feverish state of mind it contrasted strongly with the 
cold and unexpected treatment which I had experienced 
above stairs. 

I confess my pride had received a shock, as well as my 
anxious expectations a disappointment. It was evident that 
the Cranstouns were willing to know me at the retired 
village of Beechwood, but that in London a junior clerk of 
the Admiralty has no business at the West-end. How 
dififerent from the conduct of Lord and Lady Clydesdale ! 
But so it ever is. The really noble dare to be independent, 
whilst they who owe all their consequence to their wealth, 
and have been lifted by it to a giddy height, which it 
woidd have turned the heads of any one of their ancestors 
so much as to have looked up to, never seem to think them- 
selves safe in their strange position, and live in an un- 
ceasing and nervous apprehension of losing caste. 

Mr. Cranstoun' s father had amassed great wealth by trade 
and fortunate speculations. At his decease, the son, who 
had received a good college education, inherited his large 
fortune, and although not immediately connected with any 
trade, was a man of considerable influence in the city. He 
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and his ladj regularly attended courts and his daughters 
were about to be presented. 

Perhaps it may be said, '' To be sure, you could not be 
a welcome guest at Mr. Cranstoun's, when you presumed 
to aspire to the hand of his accomplished daughter; you 
had no right to expect any better reception than you met 
with." Well, benign reader, perhaps you are right ; but I 
am as free to have my thoughts on the subject as you to 
have yours. I felt that by birth I was more than Mr. 
Cranstoun's equal. I was persuaded that no man would 
strive more to make his daughter happy than I shoidd do ; 
I knew that all that was wanting he could supply out of 
his abundance; and I felt that I had a right to win her 
affections, if openly and honestly I could do so. Had I 
beUered him capable of sacrificing his child's happiness, 
because he loved Mammon more, certainly, for her dear sake^ 
I woidd not have brought it to the risk. 

I considered, too, that Mr. and Mrs. Cranstoun owed me 
something, in that I had received a most gross and unpro- 
voked insult imder their own roof, and in their own presence, 
and from their own relative; that the insolence of the 
offender had nearly cost me my life, and had involved me 
in long and severe sufferings ; that the rude and unfeeling 
aggressor was still admitted on terms of intimacy by them; 
and I thought that the aggrieved had a claim to courtesy 
and kind consideration at the least, or, in default of it, owed 
them nothing in return. 

At five o'clock in the evening, a travelling carriage and 
four drove up to Lord Clydesdale's, and I immediately 
hastened to the door to hand the ladies out. Lady dydes- 
dale welcomed me very kindly, and Miss De Yere gave me 
her hand as I offered to assist her in alighting. - She looked 
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Tery pretty in her travdling* cap and bonnet. Her cloak, 
fastened by a handsome brooch in front, hung gracefoQy 
from her shonlders ; and I obseryed the prettiest little foot 
imaginable peep out from beneath her dress, and glide upon 
the pavement. 

On entering the drawing-room before dinner, I found Mis» 
De Yere standing near the fire-place, and reading a letter 
which seemed to engage all her attention. I stopped for an 
instant, and, turning my head, was about again to leave the 
room. 

^'Do not go, Mr. Anneslie,'' she said; '^I have just 
finished this long stupid letter." Saying which, she tore it 
in pieces, and in rather a petulant manner threw it into the 
foe. She then turned to me, and smiled, for she perceived 
that this slight indication of temper had not escaped me. 

** I am sure, Mr. Anneslie, you do not expect young ladies 
to preserve a perfect equanimity of temper under aU cir^ 
oumstances." 

" I certainly do not. Miss De Vere." 

** Do you not think it would show a great want of feeling ?*' 

*' All tempers with any feeling at aU must at times be a 
little ruffled, but some are greater adepts than others in 
concealing it," I replied. 

^' But then, Mr. Anneslie, the pent-up fire blazes forth 
presently with the greater vehemence; whereas a little 
harmless excitement is but a spark, which the next moment 
is extinguished." 

" Leaving a fresh rosy colour behind," I said, laughing. 

" Are you fond of dancing?" she resumed, bending down 
her eyes at my last words; "because," she continued, 
without waiting for my answer, "my aunt found, on our 
arrival, an invitation to a ball to-morrow evening at Lady 
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Butler's, and she has asked pennissum for you to aooompeny 



us." 



''I feel Lady Clydesdale's kindness very sensibly/' I 
replied, " and should much like to go." 

After dinner Lord Clydesdale told me that he had seen the 
secretary of state, adding — 

^^ I am sorry to say, Anneslie, that he did not give me any 
great hope of success. He said that numerous applications 
of similar import had been lately rejected ; and that, unless 
strongly recommended by the presiding judge, or in a case 
of life and death, they were never submitted to his Boyal 
Highness. That a report of the case in question had not 
yet reached him ; but that if I would call again in a day or 
two, he should be able to give me a more definite answer. 
So we must, in the meantime, wait patiently and hopefully." 

This greatly distressed me, and, for the time, I forgot 
everything else in affliction for poor Ellen* My sanguine 
hopes of success &ded away, and all the sorrows which 
awaited her crowded upon my thoughts. I was too sensible, 
however, of Lord Clydesdale's kind and generous inter- 
position not to make an effort to conceal my disappointment. 
Probably I was not altogether successful in this, for he pre- 
sently added : 

*^ Depend on it, Anneslie, whatever interest or influence I 
may possess, they shall^be exerted to the utmost in behalf of 
the poor girl." 

My hopes partially revived. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

When we arriyed at Lady Butler's, the number of car- 
riages returning, and of others thronging the entrance, 
made us aware that the greater part of the guests had 
abeady arrived, whilst the sound of music within told us 
that the dancing had commenced. Miss De Vere had pro- 
mised to be my partner in the first quadrille, and it waa 
certainly not without a little feeling of pride that I entered 
with her into the gay circle of feushion and beauty. 

The &rst quadrille was just finished, and we took part' in 
the usual promenade which ensues at the termination of each 
dance. My eye eagerly glanced around to discover whether 
Fanny Cranstoim made one of the company, for at the upper 
end of the spacious apartment, I saw Mrs. Cranstoun seated 
on a sofa, by the side of another lady, who was splendidly 
dressed and sparkling with diamonds. 

The jewelled lady was the mistress of the mansion, to 
whom Caroline De Vere introduced me. Mrs. Cranstoim 
looked surprised at seeing me, and not the less so, I 
imagined, at my promenading with the Honourable Miss De 
Vere. Lady Butler detaining us to ask a question of my 
fair partner, Mrs. Cranstoun took the opportunity of inr 
quiring where I resided in London. What motive prompted 
the inquiry, I cannot say. 

" H^ is my uncle's guest at present," said Miss De Vere, 
** and" I hope that you will hold out no inducement to tempt 
him away." 

"Oh ! none whatever, I assure you," was the reply; "he 
must be far too happy where he is to desire to change his 
quarters." 
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'' Or his society," added Miss De Yere, in an under tone, 
and with an arch look, as we moved on. 

Whilst walking through the crowded room, many came 
up to solicit the hand of Miss De Vere for the next qua- 
drille, but all received the same answer, that she was engaged. 
I observed them staring at me, as much as to say, '^ In the 
name of Fortune, whom have we here ?" For all are ex- 
tremely tenacious of the privileges and ezdusiveness of the 
select circle. 

Presently we saw approaching a young man of strikingly 
elegant appearance, being no other than Henry Cranstoun. 

'^ Herbert Anneslie," he exclaimed, shaking me heartily 
by the hand, " I am very glad to see you. I heard yester- 
day of your having called upon us, and was exceedingly 
vexed that neither my mother nor sister could tell me where 
to find you. I have much to say and to ask, but wiU now 
only add that I am rejoiced to see you looking so well." 

Then turning to Miss De Vere, he asked if he might have 
the pleasure of dancing with her the next quadrille. 
*' I am engaged,. Mr. Cranstoun." 
" The one after ?" 
" I shall be most happy." 

After the quadrille was over, in which I had stood in the 
way of so many noble lords and wealthy commoners, who 
successively sought the privilege I then enjoyed, and I had 
committed Caroline De Vere to the care of Henry Cranstoun, 
I seemed alone in the gay and crowded assembly. Of the 
young and beautiful who passed me every moment I knew 
not one. My eye had failed to discover either Fanny 
Cranstoun or her sister, and I said to myself, *' I have no 
business here; why did I come?" and I determined to 
retire. 
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The absence of Fanny, besides its disappointment^ caased 
xne very serious apprehensions. I knew she had been very 
illy and although later accounts had mentioned her recovery, 
I did not know how far these had been authentic. In the 
solitude in which I now found myself, having none to con- 
verse with but my own thoughts among the hundreds which 
surroimded me, I was disposed to draw the most melancholy 
conclusions. As my musings passed from one subject to 
another, I could not help thinking it strange that no allusion 
whatever had been made by Mrs. Cranstoim or her daughter 
to the trial in which I had been so recently engaged. I 
could easily understand that nothing had been said of my 
illness, out of consideration for Mr. Dastard, but I could 
not account so satisfiEictorily for the other. A circum- 
stance, however, almost at this moment occurred, which 
perhaps might help in some measure to explain it. I was 
passing from the ball-room into an adjoining apartment, 
and was just within the latter, and behind the half-opened 
door, when one of two young men, whom I had seen standing 
close to it on the other side, said, concluding of course that 
I was out of hearing. 

'* That*s the fellow that was dancing with Miss De Yere 
just now ; I wonder how he comes to be so noticed by Lord 
Clydesdale. I asked who he was, and some one told me that 
his name is Herbert Anneslle, the same who was mixed up 
somehow in that trial for sheep-stealing at Exeter, which 
has made such a talk ; and that he is to marry a gipsy girl 
who is imder sentence for transportation, if they can but get 
her a pardon on the plea of youth. A pretty fellow to 'be 
introduced here ! " 

" You had better take care what you say of him, though," 
replied the other, '^ for he's a man that stands up to be shot 
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at, without firing at you in return, and that's not a pleasant 
sort of duel to be engaged in. That empty, ill-tempered 
coxcomb, Dastard, whom we used to hate so at Christ Church, 
picked a quarrel with him, shot him through the body, and 
nearly killed him ; I wish it had been the other way ! How- 
ever, he shoots up into the air, and so you had better say 
nothing more about him. And besides, they say he is not 
a£raid to ride, and I dare say that is the reason why Lord 
Clydesdale patronizes him. And he and Miss De Yere ap- 
peared to be upon very good terms with each other, so that 
he may not be a bad fellow, after all." 

Hearing my name mentioned, I certainly stopped a few 
moments, from curiosity; but, remembering the old adage, 
that "listeners hear no good of themselves," I did not wish 
to run the hazard of any further remarks, and walked on. 
From what had been said, however, I came to the conclu- 
sion that my share in the transactions which had been 
brought to light at Exeter was not much to my credit with 
the fashionable world, and, therefore, not with Mr. and 
Mrs. Cranstoun. 

I was sauntering on to reach some room, as far distant as 
possible from the dancers, when, on entering one, I saw, to 
my surprise, Fanny Cranstoun seated on a couch, and an 
officer in a splendid uniform standing by her side. Although 
not far from the door, her face and person were turned in a 
direction which prevented her seeing me. A party of old 
dowagers were playing at long whist in one comer, and Lord 
Clydesdale and Mr. Cranstoun were engaged in apparently 
earnest conversation by the fireplace. 

" Are you not engaged for this quadrille, my lord ?" were 
Fanny's words, as I entered. 

The officer then walked away in search of his partner, and 
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as Fanny's eyes followed his retiring figure, they lighted upoa 
me. The colour rose to her cheeks as she gaye me a very 
kind look of recognition. I hastened to her side, we shook 
hands, and our mutual confusion increased. 

" Do you not dance, Miss Cranstoun ?" I asked, recover- 
ing myself sufficiently to break the embarrassing silence. 

"Not this evening, Mr. Anneslie; I have not been very 
well, and this is the first party I have been at since we re- 
turned to town. I wished not to have come now, but mamma 
was so anxious I shoidd, that I consented, on the condition 
that I might be permitted to sit still. But come, Mr. 
Anneslie, sit down here," motioning me to the vacant part of 
the sofa by her side ; ' " I have a thousand questions to ask 
you about dear Beechwood." 

She was beautifully dressed, and, I thought, looked prettier 
than ever, but there was rather the hectic colour of sickness 
and debility than the bloom of health. As I seated myself 
by her, how different were my feelings fi:om what they had 
been but a minute before ! Then I felt sad and lonely in the 
midst of a brilliant crowd; now there seemed to be but one 
in the world, and I was supremely happy. 

"And does Beechwood, then, really possess so much of 
interest in Miss Cranstoun's remembrance and regard ?" 

" Certainly, Mr. Anneslie ; some of the happiest days of 
my life were passed there ; and, alas ! some of the most un- 
happy. Oh ! Mr. Anneslie, I do not like to allude to that 
dreadful affair. I never could have believed him capable of 
such baseness and wickedness. Oh! how I have suffered in 
your sufferings ! And then for him to have made me the 
miserable and most unwilful cause ! I, too, have been his 
victim, Mr. Anneslie: And to think, too, that I am to be for 
ever meeting him, and that I am to call him brother ! Oh ! 

P 
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what a lift is thisy where a perpetual immd of pLeaBme and 
gaiely tarns the hndn, Uniits the feelings, and oorrupts the 
heart ! There is nothing real here, and I long for heedomy 
for friendship, and lor Beeehwood. Mr. Anneslie, you 
mist pardon me ; I did not think to hare said a word of aU 
this." 

She spoke with the rapidity and energy of generous and 
excited feelings, not to be controlled. I listened with inex- 
pressible pleasure and admiration. At the same time thoe 
was something so simple in her manner, something so mi* 
eoBSciously dignified and impressiTe in what she said, some* 
thing which made you so certain that it came from a heart 
knowing neither art nor disguise, that it etifectoaUy repressed 
in me any feeling of vanity, as if I were the secret source 
from which this emotian and these sentiments flowed. 

'' And now tell me," she continued, " how is your frtther, 
and Jane, and that poor little boy ? — and tell me about that 
good strange man, Mr, Waldy, and all you can think about 
Beeehwood, for we shall soon be interrupted, and then I 
shall hear nothing more for months, unless your sister is so 
kind as to write to me. But befixre anything else, tell me 
what you are doing in London, and where you are staying ; 
and what is to become ei that poor girl, who seems to hare 
been so hardly dealt with in the trial at Exeter, and whose 
beauty appears to have captivated the very reporters of the 
press ^" 

I then hastily told her a few of the eireimistances respect* 
mg ^en, and what was my object in coming to London ; 
adding that I was at pres^it staying with Lord and Lady 
Clydesdale. 

'^ How long do you think you shall remain in town, Mr. 
Anneslie K' 
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'' Only until Lord Clydesdale shall have succeeded in ob- 
taining a pardon for poor Ellen, which I hope will be in 
two or three days, at the furthest. I am quite alone in the 
gay and feshionable world, and haye no inducement to re- 
main in London ; and, indeed, 1 am come up for one par- 
ticular purpose, and feel that 1 hare no right to trespass on 
the kindness of my noble host and hostess after that object 
shall have been attained.'* 

As 1 was speaking, Mrs. Cranstoun approached, leaning 
on the arm of Lord Geoi^e — the officer I had before seen 
talking to Faimy. She looked little pleased at finding us in 
a t^te-a-t^te conyersation. 

'' Mr. Anneslie,'' she said, " let me introduce you to a 
partner." 

I well knew her motiye in this pretended kindness, and 
rose reluctantly; she took my arm, whilst Lord George 
seated himself on the 80& by Fanny. On reaching the ball- 
room, Mrs. Cranstoun exclaimed, ''I am really sorry, but 
the young lady, to whom 1 was intending to introduce you, 
is just standing up to dance." Saying which, she coolly 
took a seat, probably enjoying the mortification which I 
certainly felt, and which I had not dissimidation enough to 
conceal. 1 bowed to her my acknowledgments, and was on 
the point of taking my reyenge, by quietly walking back 
into the card room — where I should haye had the gratifica- 
tion of seeing Fanny sitting near the whist table, watclung 
the old dowagers at their play, and Lord George intent on 
a family portrait hanging oyer the mantel-piece — when 
Caroline De Vere, who had seen what was passing, came 
up, and in a yery kind and fieuscinating manner begged to 
introduce me to a partner. I offered my arm, and we walked 
across the room. The lady was disengaged, and we stood 

P2 
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up to dance. Caroline engaged herself as our vis-a-vis, and 
my angry feelings were soon lost in the agreeable conver- 
sation of my partner, the elegant movements of Miss De 
Vere, and the exhilarating sounds of the music. Lady Clydes- 
dale herself offered to be my partner for the next quadrille, 
and afterwards introduced me to a very delightful girl, one 
of the prettiest in the room. 1 might have been in every 
dance during the remainder of the evening ; and 1 am not 
sure that, ere the close of it, 1 was not beginning to be 
looked upon as some great unknown. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



I WAS not very early myself on the morning following 
Lady Butler's ball, but on descending to the break&st-room 
I found no one there. Caroline De Yere, entering a few 
minutes afterwards, said that Lady Clydesdale would break- 
fast in her own room, and that she believed her imcle was 
gone to the office of the secretary of state. I cotdd not 
have heard anything which would have given me half the 
pleasure. Amid all my little round of dissipation, Ellen 
had never been forgotten, nor could I have felt a moment's 
gratification in anything, had I not known that she was in 
the hands of kind friends and protectors ; that she would 
experience every comfort and consideration which her im- 
happy circumstances would admit of; and that I was myself 
engaged in her service. 

So my fair companion and I sat down to breakfast, our 
conversation naturally turning on the events of the evening 
before, though with due caution, on account of the servants, 
who were continually passing in and out. 
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By the way, I have often remarked with surprise how 
little reserve there commonly is, at the dinner-table especially, 
in reference to these members of the establishment. One 
would imagine them to have neither eyes, nor ears, nor 
tongues, instead of all these being sharpened by curiosity, 
giiic: as well as by the eager expectancy which is awaiting them 

below stairs. I am persuaded that in a great man's house 
there is a regular system of obtaining and retailing what 
is said, as complete as that of the reporters in a parlia- 
mentary debate. Each carefully sets down in his un- 
fuddled recollection the point to which his own informa- 
tion had arrived when he was called away from his post, 
and by comparing notes with his successor (as the latter 
does again with the fellow who had superseded him) is able 
to make his portion of the story good at both ends ; and the 
whole being carefully collated and arranged, by mutual con- 
ference and correction at the second table, with such em- 
bellishments and amplifications as the discursive imagination 
of the reciter may suggest, is all ready for exportation the 
next day to the domestics of the several families living in 
the neighbourhood of the several guests, whose servants had 
been so laudably and diligently employed in qualifying them- 
selves to give a wider range and a longer life to the witty 
sayings, candid and charitable remarks, and edifying con- 
versation, which otherwise might have evaporated with the 
fumes of the dinner. The tale loses nothing in the telling, 
when the light-tongued lady's-maid insinuates it into the 
ear of her young mistress, and her young mistress retails it 
to her mamma, and her nuunma gravely reports it to her 
lord and master. And friends and families meet again, and 
look shy upon one another. And every time they meet, the 
estrangement is widened. And matches are broken off, and 
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lovers are separated, and long friendships are rent asnnder. 
And all this, and much more, is the consequence of allowing 
servants to be listeners. 

Having presently adjourned to the drawing-room. Miss 
De Yere amused herself by drawing, and, handing me her 
albnm, requested me to write something in it. '' It must 
be original," she added, ''and nothing about love." 

'' Something as cold as charity, then ?" 

''Yes." 

Now, never having been at a public school, of course I 
knew very little about verse-making, and so will spare my 
readers my effiisions on this occasion. 

In the course of the morning visitors were announced, 
and Miss Granstoun and Fanny entered the room. My heart 
beat high. 

"We have been with my brother to the Panorama^" 
replied Miss Cranstoun, to a question from Caroline De Yere, 
" and have called on our way back only to ask after you and 
Lady Clydesdale, for mamma would be angry were we to 
pay visits unaccompanied by herself." 

" Not, I am sure," replied Caroline, " at a house where, 
I trust, there is too much of mutual regard for formality." 

"Mamma's ideas upon etiquette are so very singular," 
answered Miss Cranstoun, "that it is impossible to feel 
assured whether what we may be doing is right or wrong." 
Not very dutiful, thought I, Fanny would not have spoken so. 
" However," continued Miss Cranstoun, " Fanny must bear 
all the blame, for it was her suggestion that we should call 
and ask how you were, after the fatigues of last n^ht." 

" What a beautiful flower !" exclaimed Fanny, as she arose, 
and walked across the room. 

Miss De Yere left her chair to follow her, when the door 
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<ypeni]3g at tlie same moment^ all regards were directed tiiat 
way. 

'^ My dear Fanny/' said Lady dydesdale^ walking up to 
her, and shaking her cordially by the hand, ^'I am yerygilad 
to see you with such a nice blooming colour ; I do hope now 
to find you reooyering health and strength eTery day. Misa 
Cranstoun/' she oontinuedy turning to the elder sister^ ''you 
are both come just in tune for a little scheme I have to pro* 
pose. But first, are you engaged at Lady Milton's ball to- 
morrow night ?" 

'' We have not the honour of her ladyship's acquaintance/' 
repHed Miss Cranstoun. 

" Well then, I am so &r glad of it," rejoined Lady Clydes- 
dale, '' that I hope we shall induce you to give us the pleasure 
of your company to-morrow. We want to escape another 
night of dissipation quite so soon after that £rom which I am 
half dead this morning. These late hours do not suit either 
Lord Clydesdale or myself; and I do not think that Cardine 
or Mr. Anneslie will feel much disappointed in the loss of 
Lady Milton's crowded rooms. Mr. Cranstoun was wishing; 
the other day, to see our vULa near Henley ; and I think you 
would all be pleased with the place, for, though not very 
extensiye in its grounds, it is really very pretty. And the 
^sonserratory, though much smaller than the one we have in 
Devonshire, will show to greater advantage now than it 
would do two months hence, when all nature will be in her 
beauty and her glory, and put gardens and gardeners to the 
blush. We are going very early indeed to-morrow morning, 
as Lord Clydesdale has appointed his steward to meet him 
on business. We propose to dine at about three o'clock, and 
to return to town in the evening. So, if you think that you 
and your party woidd like to join us in this little excursioi^ 
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(only that we will not hionrj yon off qidie so eaily in the 
morning as we shall he ohliged to go,) I wiU write a little 
note to your mamma, which perhapay Faunj, yon wOl he so 
good as to he the hearer o£." 

"Mim Cranstoiim and Fanny hoth a pp e ar ed mnch pleased; 
so the note was written, and they took their leaTe. 

I offisred Fanny my arm, which she accepted ; and as we 
descended the staircase, I said, ''I hope. Miss Cranstomi, 
yon win nse your infloence with yoor mamma to accept this 
inyitation." 

*' Indeed I will, Mr. Anneslie, for I should greatly like to 
go," she replied, in a yery sweet and artless manner. 

" I dare say we shall see something yery heautifbl," I oh- 
served, '^ though perhaps not so sohlime and magnificent as 
the yiew from Elton HilL" 

'' No, Mr. Anneslie ; hut that was near Beechwood*'' 

We were now at the carriage door. I pressed her hand 
affectionately, and the pressure was returned. The steps 
were folded, the door dosed, and the carriage drove away. 
I followed it with my eye ; and even after it was out of sight, 
I stood imconsciously musing at the foot of the flight of steps, 
until I accidentally caught sight of the footman holding the 
hall door in his hand, waiting for me to re-enter. 

'' I am glad to find you within, Anneslie," said Lord 
Clydesdale, on entering the drawing-room, a few minutes after 
I had returned to it ; *' for we are to he at the office of the 
secretary of state at four o'clock this afternoon." 

We were pimctual to the appointment, and were instantly 
ushered into the presence of a person, whose grave and busi- 
ness-like coimtenance forcibly struck me with the importance 
of the heaps of official documents which were lying before 
him. 
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I had preTiously been desired by Lord Clydesdale to tell 
as briefly as possible the object of my visit, as five minutes 
was a long time for the secretary of state to devote to on^ 
individual. 

'^ My lord, and Mr. Anneslie/' was the immediate reply, 
'.'I am grieved to tell you that the case is one which I 
could not possibly be justified in submitting to His Royal 
Highness. Many capital convictions for a similar offence 
have already arrived at the office, and to interpose in refer- 
ence to so comparatively lenient a sentence as only seven 
years' transportation, is impossible." 

Lord Clydesdale bowed and thanked him, and we instantly 
retired. 

''And is there no hope, then, my lord?" I exclaimed, 
when we had re-entered the carriage ; and all the sufferings 
and degradation which were in prospect for poor Ellen 
rushed into my mind, and almost overpowered me. 

His lordship was silent and thoughtful for a few moments, 
and then said, 

'' I do not like to give [up anything which I have once 
undertaken, particularly in so interesting a case as the 
present, in which my own feelings, I assure you, are warmly 
engaged. I have a hope still, but you must not ask me about 
it now. You shall hear all in good time ; and in the mean- 
while, trust to my zeal no less than to my discretion." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The next morning, after an early cup of coffee, we started 
for Elmsgrove, where Lord Clydesdale had a considerable 
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estate^ and a very pretty TiUa, although smaD, oonqiared 
with his noble Tnanirion8 in Piccadilly and at AthexBtone. 
It was Tery tastily laid out, with extensive gatdauiy and a 
conBervatory filled with the choicest plants and flowezs from 
all the known quarters of the globe. It was situate about a 
mile from the Thames, with a fine view of that celebrated 
liyer; and in front of the house, at the distance of two or 
three hundred yards, was an artificial piece of water, par- 
tially concealed by laurels and evei^reens planted on its 
banks. To the right, with a romantic dell between, was a 
hill of considerable height, with a few rooms yet remaining 
of a baronial residence once frowning on the summit of it, 
now the inglorious abode of the gamekeeper and his funily, 
whose dogs and a shi^y pony were the only occupants of 
the grass-grown and ruined courts. Two long avenues of 
elms on either side of the house might yet be traced, from 
which, no doubt, was derived the name which the estate 
still bore. Here Lord and Lady Clydesdale were in the 
habit of passing the Easter recess, and several weeks of the 
summer, either when weary of a London life, or when the 
&shionable world had left the metropolis, on the prorogation 
of the two houses of parliament. 

It was a beautifrd morning when we started, and although 
in the month of February, might have been mistaken for an 
April day, if only the trees and the hedges had put on more 
of their clothing. We all took our places inside, and I 
confess that to roll along in an easy carriage with four horses, 
although ridden by postillions, was quite as pleasurable as 
to be mounted on the box of a stage coach, with only the 
protection of a great coat against wind and storm, or alto- 
gether without protection against clouds of dust, and the 
scorching rays of the sun. 
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Whilst changing horses at Hoimslow, I asked the land- 
lord of the inn, who came to the carriage hat in hand, what 
might be the number of coaches passing through the town 
in the course of the four-and-twenty hours, to which he 
answered about a himdred and fbrty-fiye. Lord Clydesdale 
smiled at the question, and the ladies marvelled at the 
answer. 

At Slough we took up a nephew of Lord Clydesdale, then 
a boy at Eton, for whom he had obtained a holiday — a fine- 
looking lad of about fourteen, but, as I judged him to be 
at the first glance, a thorough Pickle. He jumped upon 
the barouche-box, and I should not have been surprised 
to have seen him dislodge one of the post-boys and take 
his place on the saddle; but fortunately he stood in some 
awe of his unde, whose first words, after shaking hands 
with him, were, " Now, George, none of your praoks, re- 
member, or I shall report you at head quarters, and never 
ask to have you again." However, he looked a good- 
tempered fellow, and Lady Clydesdale and Miss De Vere 
both spoke in his favour, and said that he was only a little 
wild, and a great fiivourite at school, excepting with the 
masters. 

'^ Rather an ominous and unfortunate exception, my dears," 
observed Lord Clydesdale. '' It takes a long time, and fre- 
quently costs a life or two, to break in these wild colts." 

It was not long, alas ! before practical proof was given us 
of the wisdom of this remark, which I have seen verified 
since in iimumerable instances, and never without thinking 
of Lord Clydesdale. 

On our arrival at Elmsgrove, we found a most welcome and 
substantial breakfast awaiting us, to which we all did ample 
justice, especially the young Etonian and myself. We had 
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made sucli good speed since leaving Piccadilly, that it was 
yet but little past eleven o'clock, and Lord Clydesdale pro- 
posed to me to walk to the top of the hill with one of his 
tenants, who wonld point out to me all the most interesting 
features of the landscape, and tell me to whom the different 
places in the neighbourhood belonged. I accordingly ac- 
companied Mr. Forster, who discharged the office assigned 
him in a very intelligent and agreeable manner. 

'' Do you see a woody recess to the left, Mr. Anneslie, 
down in the vale yonder, as far off as the bend of the hill 
we are standing on enables you to see ?" 

I had been observing it before. There was such a quiet 
and calm appearance about it, that it was quite striking. 
No house was visible. Compared with the different seats 
aroimd, the size and magnificence of which told that they 
belonged to the great or the affluent, it looked so modest 
and retired. It was just the place one longed to be at. The 
Thames, or one of its tributary streams, seemed to flow 
aroimd it, and the imagination pictured something so sweet 
and so secluded within, as to be the fit residence of some 
simple and pious hermit, owing his daily food to nature's 
spontaneous products, and his drink to the crystal spring. 

" It was there, sir," said my companion, '' that, about forty 
years ago„ the 'Hell-Fire Club' used to assemble, and perform 
their infernal orgies." 

I shall never forget the words, or the shock which they 
g&ve me. At this moment they seem to be sounding in my 
ears, and my eyes still to be gazing on the spot, so supremely 
beautiful as Qod had made it, so polluted by the wanton and 
senseless impieties of men, ingenious in devices how to 
provoke his wrath and to set him at defiance. Some of the 
highest rank and the most splendid talents were there. 
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Counsellors of state were not wanting. The cabinet sent its 
deputy. And, if annals tell true, one was among them who 
held counsellors and cabinets in awe. 

I heard something of this from Mr. Forster, and have read 
more about it since. But it is an awful and hateful subject, 
so let it pass ; only I can never recall this eventful day to 
my mind, much less write an account of it, without thinking 
of that beautifully sequestered scene, as it appeared to be 
from the eminence on which I was standing, its waving 
woods and its glittering waters, and the profligates who used 
to assemble there. I was young then, and. it made a deep 
impression upon me; I am not jroung now, but the impression 
has in no degree passed away. 

My thoughts, however, soon reverted to the anticipated 
pleasure of meeting Fanny Cranstoun, and I began to be a 
little impatient of any &rther delay, lest she should 
have arrived during my absence. I proposed, therefore, to 
Mr. Forster that we should return to the house. I was not 
without my fears that, after all, the Cranstouns might not 
come, and, perhaps, for the very reason that I was of the 
party; but I was relieved from all apprehensions on this 
point, by seeing a carriage with the well-known livery 
driving up to the door, as I was looking out anxiously from 
the hall window, and I hastened forward to hand them out. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cranstoun assimied a friendly manner; Miss 
Cranstoun, like a dutiful daughter, took her cue from papa 
and mamma ; Fanny was, as she ever was, all kindness and 
artlessness, but I could perceive a degree of anxiety and 
tremidousness in her look and manner. 

On entering the drawing-room, we found ]VIr. Daubeny, 
the rector of the parish, with his wife and daughter, very 
sensible and agreeable persons. As dinner was ordered 
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punctoaUy at three o'clock, Lord Clydesdale recommended 
that Mr. CranBtoun should at once set out on a rather more 
extended walk with him, to see the alterations which he was 
making in some farm buildings; Lady CSydesdale under- 
taking to do the honours of the conservatory and gardens to 
the rest of the company. All was xery beautiful, and, 
although I did not presume to gather a flower to present to 
her, I found more than one opportunity of showing at- 
tentions to Fanny, which seemed to be in no way lost upon 
her. 

The dinner was exquisitely dressed, the wines excellent^ 
the champagne exhilarating, the conversation lively, the 
spirits high, good humour prevailed. I was seated where 
most I could have desired to be, with Fanny on my right, 
and the amiable Mrs. Daubeny on the left; the two ladies 
seeming mutually pleased with each other. Our remarks 
naturally turned first on the beauties of Elmsgrove and the 
surrounding country, interspersed with contrasting, but not 
dispan^ing, observations between Fanny and myself on the 
grander scenery of Devonshire, and then with descriptions 
of some of the most striking views of it to Mrs. Daubeny, 
who had never travelled so far to the west. From thence 
we changed to the light but elegant literature of the day, 
particularly to Scott's poems — ** The Lay of the Last Min- 
strer'— "Marmion"— and "The Lady of the Lake"— in her 
admiration of which Mrs. Daubeny yielded nothing in ro- 
mantic enthusiasm to Fanny or myself. I shall never cease 
to remember that dinner as the happiest I ever sat down to, 
but like all other scenes of innocent delight and enjoyment, 
it came too quickly to a close. After sitting a short time at 
the dessert, Lady Clydesdale proposed to the ladies to with- 
draw, saying that she should order tea and coffee early, and 
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would send to let us koiow when it was ready. It was now 
Tery little past four o'clock^ the weather stiU maintaining 
the unusual character of a warm spring day in the month of 
February; it was the 22nd. 

When the ladies had left the room, I found myself sitting 
by Mr. Daubeny, and we immediately entered into couTer- 
sadon on different topics. At last I ventured to ask him 
something about the place and the dub^ which had so at* 
tracted my notice and excited my horror when standii^ on 
£hnsgroye Hill. He was just telting me some particulars 
painfiEdly interest!]^ when on a sudden we heard a confused 
noise in the hall, and, as we thoioghty a distant scream, and 
the dining-romn docnr being burst suddenly open, Bfrs. 
Daubeny rushed in, yainly tried to speak, and sunk down 
upon the floor, fiyexy one started up, "hb. Daubeny to his 
poor wife, the rest to rush out of the room. I was the 
nearest to the door, and the first out at it, and running across 
the hall, I saw Miss Granstoun wringing her hands, and as I 
passed her, she exclaimed: 

^^The water, the water ! Fanny, Fanny ! Oh, Mr. An- 
BesUe, saye Fanny.'* 

On reaching the hall door I saw too plainly what had 
happttied. On the brink of the water in front was a lady 
in dripping gannents, whom that young urchin from Eton 
seemed to have just landed. Beyond, at a considerable dis-^ 
tanoe, was a boat turned upside down, and what appeared 
to be a female figure struggling by it. As fi-enzy is said to 
give strength, so I am sure despair gave me speed. It could 
haye been but a few mcMnents ere I was on the bank. I 
threw off my coat, plunged into the water, waded up to the 
chin. I was but a poor swimmer, <»ce or twice, indeed, I 
had essayed in sport with my clothes on, now, life was Hhe 
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stake. I was yet some yards from the drowning girl. I 
struck oat and reached her at the moment that she was 
sinking. I canght her by her long flowing hair, so as to 
keep her head above water. I struck oat again with my 
left hand, supporting her with my right. It was not many 
yards, or nothing but an immediate miracle could have saved 
us. I felt for and touched the ground with my feet. Having 
reached a less depth, I took up my precious burden in my 
arms. I mounted the bank, which was now lined with spec- 
tators. They woidd have relieved me, but I motioned them 
off. Quietly, and with what speed I might, I conveyed her 
to the drawing-room, and laid her on the sofiu Her eyes 
were closed, her hands cold as death — life seemed to have 
fled. 

I fortunately remembered some directions, which I had long 
since heard my Mher ropeat (who, I believe, had always 
thought I should be drowned), as to what should and what 
should not be done to a sufferer in such circumstances; and 
having impressed them upon Lady Clydesdale, who, amid the 
deepest grief yet retained composure and presence of mind, I 
left, of necessity, poordear Fanny to the care of those of her 
own sex. The village doctor had been sent for on the first 
alarm, but fearing that either he might not be forthcoming, 
or not be competent to the occasion, I told Lord Clydesdale 
that I should moimt one of the post horses, and gallop off 
myself to Maidenhead, the nearest town, for further assist- 
ance, saying that I was sure I should go quicker than a ser- 
vant would. 

" Well, Herbert," replied his lordship, " you are a spi- 
rited fellow, and may be the means twice this day of saving 
the life of that dear beautiful girl. I would I had a fleeter 
animal to lend you, but I have not a horse here of any de- 
scription." 
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I flew to the stables — not a soul was there. I snatched 
up a brass-rimmed saddle and hooded bridle, and clapping 
them on the back and head of the one I thought the most 
Hkely to go— buckling on, moreoyer, one of the postboy's 
long-necked spurs, and arming myself with his whip to boot* 
I dragged the unwilling beast into the jaxd, sprang upon 
him, and reached Maidenhead in less time, I engage to say^ 
than he had ever traversed the like distance before. Stop- 
ping for a moment at the inn, I ordered a chaise and four 
horses to be ready instantly, to go to Lord Clydesdale's, and 
was conducted meanwhile by the obsequious landlord him-* 
self to the house of a surgeon, who he assured me was of 
the highest repute of any in the town or the neighbourhood. 
He was happily at home. I told him the case. Giying his 
medicine chest into my hands, and insisting on my swallow- 
ing a glass of brandy, he hastily put on his great coat, and 
snatched up his hat and gloves. We found the chaise await* 
Ing us at the inn door, and the postillions moimted. We 
took our seats in a moment — ^the door was closed — ^the wheels 
were in rapid motion, when I shouted out from the window 
to take good care of the horse I had left, and within three-> 
quarters of an hour &om the time I had left Lord Clydes* 
dale's, eight miles, and all delays and impediments had been 
surmounted, and I was there again, and the doctor with me. 



CHAPTER XXVm. 



LosD Clydesdale met us at the door as we alighted, 
and I saw in an instant, from his look and manner, thai he 
had nothing cheering to communicate. 
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I am sorry I h&ye only to tell yoo," said bis lotdsfa]^, 
that the poor girl b in bed between hot blankets, and Hiat 
everything is being done for her which the village doctor 
can suggest^ and I dare say it is aU. very right; but I will 
immediately oondnct this gentleman to her room. In tiie 
meantime, take off yomr wet dothes, Herbert, and pot on 
some which my servant has ready for yon.*' 

Grief and consternation were now the only inmates of an 
abode where, not two hoars ago, all had been mirth and 
enjoyment. The agony of my own mind I shall not attempt 
to describe. I was nseless now. I wanted to be again in 
action. Hitharto I had been too mnch engaged to enter into 
aU the horrors of this dreadfol catastrophe; now they 
roiled upon me in full force. I could not endure to remain 
in the house. I felt as if I coold not breatlie. I hastened 
into the outer air. I wanted to be quite alone, and went 
into a retired path. I walked with ihe utmost speed, and 
then I ran, as if it would give me some escape from my 
tiioughts, and some relief to my angmsh. Hien I stof^ied, 
and looked up at the windows, to see if I could discover where 
Fanny was. I could not collect my thoughts sufficiently to 
pray, exceptii^ in broken sentences and ejaculations for 
mercy. Violent agitation of the mind, or piercing paroxysms 
of pain, are no times ior prayer. With every passing mo* 
ment my excitement increased. I felt as if I could have 
received the most fatal intelligence with calmness, but sus- 
pense was intolerable. I hastened back towards the house, 
to learn the worst. The very resolution seemed to give me 
relief. I thought I had nerved myself up to a sullen endur- 
ance, and that 1 could calmly ask, and cahnly receive the 
answer. I had arrived within a hundred yards, when I 
suddenly stopped. I became rooted to the spot. I felt as if 
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I could not move another step, and as if my legs would no 
longer support me. I heard footsteps^ and saw a servant 
approaching. Lord Clydesdale wished to see me immedi- 
ately, in the breakfast-room. Seeing that I tottered and 
looked faint, the servant offered me his arm, which I accepted, 
and in this way walked on a few steps. But feeling ashamed 
of my weakness, I roused myself, and desiring my attendant 
to say to his lordship that I would be vnth him directly, I 
followed vrith a firm step. As I crossed the threshold, I felt 
as if entering the chamber of death. 

'' I wished to be the first to tell you,'' said his lordship, 
with great kindness, " that they have succeeded in restoring 
animation to that dear girl, whom you so happily saved to- 
day. There is now, I hope, no doubt of her recovery, though 
of course it will be a work of time, for she was not in yeiy 
good health before this melancholy accident. Howeyer, we 
will be very thankful for the favourable report which has just 
been made to me, and confidently anticipate the best. Caro- 
line has got only the fright and the wetting, which vnll be a 
wholesome lesson to her for the future.'' 

1 grasped his lordship's hand in gratitude and silence. 

" And now, Herbert," he added, " as we were not altoge- 
ther prepared to accommodate so large a party at a moment's 
notice, Mr. and Mrs, Daubeny have kindly offered you abed, 
but you need be in no hurry to repair to it. Coffee will be 
brought in presently ; and in the meantime Mr. Cranstoim is 
in the drawing-room, and wishes to see you." 

To the drawing-room I accordii:^ly went, where Mr. Cran- 
stoun received me, in these first moments of joy and grati- 
tude, as the preserver of his daughter. He desired me to 
excuse his want of words to express his sense of the debt 
which he and his family owed me. Mrs. Cranstoun would 

Q2 
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liave come down stairs for the yezy purpose of seeing and 
thanking me, but that she was qnite nneqnal to it after the 
shock she had experienced, and hoped I would excuse her. 
They should all have the pleasure of meeting me the next 
morning, and they could nerer forget their obligations to 
me. 

I could hardly master my impatience in being thanked in 
this formal manner for haying saved the life of one for whom 
I would willingly have given my own twenty times over. 
One silent look of kindness would have been worth it alL 
With all his words, and grateful as no doubt he was, I saw 
that his heart was not with me. He thanked me as he would 
have done a stranger whom he had never seen before in his 
life, and I felt all the while that he would rather a stranger 
had done it. After all, I had done only what a Newfound- 
land dog would have done, and I could hardly refrain from 
making this reply. But I endeavoured to conceal what I felt, 
and answered shortly, but respectfully, — 

''Sir, to have saved Miss Fanny Cranstoun's life shall 
henceforth be the happiness of my own." 

I then wished him good evening, saying that I was to 
sleep at the Rectory that night, and that my thanksgivings 
would be offered up for God's mercy towards us aD, and my 
prayers for his daughter's perfect restoration. 

Having taken leave of Lord Clydesdale for the night, I 
repaired to the parsonage, whither Mis. Daubeny, who had 
remained with Fanny as long as she could be of any service, 
had just preceded me with the happy intelligence that her 
life was safe. 

I now learned that the occuzrence whidi had been the 
cause of so much tenor, suffering, and sorrow, was owing to 
the senseless and mischievous folly of that young Etonian, 
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wliom we had brouglit with us. Mrs. Daubeny told me that 
on leaving the dining-room^ most of the ladies had put oa 
their bonnets to enjoy the beauty of the afternoon, and. walk 
about the gardens and shrubbery. That Caroline De Yere 
and Fanny Cranstoun had gone down to the water with 
Greorge Winstanley, to look at a boat which they saw there. 
That the latter had entreated the two girls to get into it with 
him, assuring them that the water was very shallow, in proof 
of which he put the oar to the bottom. As soon as they had 
imprudently entered, he un&stened the frail vessel from its 
moorings, pushing it out frt>m the bank, and then standing at 
one end, began see-sawing, throwing his weight alternately 
from side to side. It was nothing but an Indian canoe, mad& 
of the bark of a tree, which a navy captain had presented to 
Lord Clydesdale. The result was inevitable. In the course 
of a minute it was turned upside down. Miss De Yere and 
Greorge Winstanley being at that end of the canoe fell into 
the shallower water nearer the bank, whilst Fanny Cranstoun 
was thrown considerably farther out. Mrs. Daubeny and 
Miss Cranstoun had seen the accident frx)m a walk near the 
house. With the rest the reader is acquainted ; excepting 
that I ought to add, that the yoimg scamp, as soon as he 
could recover himself sufficiently, laid hold of Miss De Yer6 
by the arm, and brought her to land. 

The next morning, before it was well light, I was at Lord 
Clydesdale's, to inquire how Fanny was, but no one was 
stirring. I augured well from the circumstance, and sauntered 
about the walks which I had traversed in such agony the 
evening before. At length I observed shutter after shutter 
removed from the windows, and returning to the house, was 
informed that Miss Fanny Cranstoun had passed a restless 
and feverish night, but that the medical attendants, who had 
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matlSl fife o'elodi thai anniflig^ had z^orted thai 
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Yes," obsenred Mr. Granstoon, *' I am glad that Mr. 
Annediey in the exercise of his kindnesB, did not risk bis 
own life ; we never could have for give n oorselTes tbe thoogbt 
of Bach a thing.'' 

** Howeyer/' rejoined Mrs. Cranstoon, *^ 1 ahall certainly 
tell Lord George that you were the first to wade into the 
water after Fanny, and I am sure he will thank yoa very 
mnch. And he has got great interest, and perhaps wiU be 
able to do something for yon, if yon will only tell him what 
you want, and let him know where you are to be found." 

I feltthebloodnuranttomydkeeksfi>ra mcmienty butangor 
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anderery other feeliag infitaTitly sabaded into oneof ine&ble 
Qo&tempty not howeyer qnmingled with real c<Hicei7k and 
compaasioa for the unparalleled meanness of those whom I 
had 8o lately looked upon with esteem and r^ard. Merely 
bowing, I awaited what she had further to say, and then 
turned the same inquiring look to Mr. Cranstomi; and as 
both remained silent, I walked up to Miss Cranstoun, shook 
her by her hand, and made an affectionate inquiry after her 
sister. To my surprise i^e was too mneh affected to speak, 
and I saw the tears running down, as, turning hastily round, 
she left the room. 

I then resumed my chair and my book. I did not think 
that either Mr. Cranstoun or his lady felt quite comfortable 
or at th»r ease. Th^ first looked at some pictures; and 
then walked to the window ; and then wondered if break&st 
was ready, and proposed to go to see ; and then off they 
went. 

As soon as they were gone, I went too; and as I was 
crossing the hall I met Miss Cranstoun, with an untied 
bonnet on, and a shawl loosely thrown over her shoulders. 

'' I wish to speak with you, Mr. Anneslie,'' she said, as she 
led the way to the front door, which was standing open. I 
followed her. Descending the steps, she turned into a walk 
close by, with shrubs on either side, and taking my hand, said, 
with an agitated Toice, — '' Oh ! Mr. Anneslie, you have saved 
Fanny's life ; at the risk of your own, you have saved dear 
Fanny^s precious life, and how can we ever repay you ? She 
knows that it was you who brought her out of the water, and 
she shall know that you ventured your own life to do so. I 
was to tell you, Mr. Anneslie, that she will ever pray for you, 
and that she desires nothing so much as your happiness. And 
oh ! Mr. Annefiiie, I do now so grieve for your sufferings, and 
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that I have not grieved for them before as I ought to have 
done. But indeed I have always been very, very sorry. And 
then that he should haye done it! Oh! it is a dreadfbl 
thought. I believe it will some day turn my poor brain. 
But you have returned good for evil, Mr. Anneslie, and how 
poor must we all feel in comparison ! And you shall ever 
have my prayers, Mr. Anneslie, as well as Fanny's." And 
the affectionate girl burst into tears. 

I took her arm within mine ; and pressing her hand, spoke 
some kind words of comfort to her, and begged her not to 
distress herself on my account, for I was quite well. And 
I requested her to say to her sister how deeply I felt the 
kind message she had sent me, and to assure her that if 
I had been so happy as to render her any service, it was 
what I would have encountered a himdred deaths to have 
done. 

We had now almost reached the house, and a servant came 
to say that Lord and Lady Clydesdale were in the break&st- 
room. 

''I have the pleasure of assuring you, Mr. Anneslie,'* 
said Lady Clydesdale, *^ that Fanny is better this morning 
than I could have believed possible when I left her last 
night." 

"You are a gaUant swimmer, Herbert," exclaimed his 
lordship ; " and it is well you are so, or you would both have 
been lost. A little on this side of the place where the boat 
was upset, the depth suddenly increases, as if there had been 
a gravel or a chalk pit, which probably was the case, for this 
is only an artificial piece of water. But we will say no more 
about it, for I do not like to think what a house of mourning 
this would now have been. 

" Pardon my allusion to the danger your lovely daughter 
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was in/' lie continued, turning gracefully to Mrs. Cranstomii 
'' since she has so happily escaped." 

At this moment Miss De Yere entered the room, and, 
coming up to me, with much mock formality, made me a low 
curtsey, saying, ' 

^' I am greatly indehted to you for your kind consideration 
of me last cTening, Mr. AnnesHe ; why, you shot past me as 
if you had ncTer seen me before in your life. I think you 
might haye just stopped a minute or so, and hoped I was not 
wet, or hoped I was not cold, or some such small amoimt of 
civility." 

" I crave forgiveness. Miss De Vcre, but I observed Mr. 
Winstanley in close attendance, and did not like to inter- 
rupt the tlte-a-t^te. I hope, however, that you are no suf- 
ferer this morning." 

" From the t^te-a-tete ?" 

'' From any cause or circimistance, more particularly a cold 
bath so early in the season." 

'^Oh ! all the better, I assure you; they put me into such 
a nice warm bed, and gave me such a delicious glass of some- 
thing hot and sweet. I have not been made so much of, 
Mr. Anneslie, for many a day." 

" May I be permitted to ask, Miss De Vere, where the 
young gentleman is this morning, who was so happy as to 
render you such important services yesterday? I do not 
think I have set my eyes upon him since." 

" Nor do I think you are ever likely to do so again, where 
I am, Anneslie," said Lord Clydesdale. '^ I just gave him a 
change of clothes, and hired a dog-cart, and sent him back to 
Eton last night, where I hope they are giving him his desert 
this morning." 

" But how came you to be so unwise, Miss De Vere, as to 
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tnisl youndif in a boat wiih Budi a boy?*' obeerved Mm. 
Cranstoim. '' I Bbould never bave tbou^^c of doing so." 

*' Wkj, mj dear niadam» I can plead onlj the wmited ex- 
ewe^ tbat yon mntt not ezpeet an oldbeed on young abool- 
ders/' replied the lively girl. 

" Well! I most say it was a pieee of great good fortone 
Hiat Mr. Aimeslie is muh. a swimmer; it is not eveiy one, I 
•appose^ that has the art of swimming with his clothes on,** 
continued Mrs. Oranstoun. 

I saw a lodL of astonidunait on Lady Clydesdale's conm- 
tenance, and of displeasure^ mingled with something ebe, on 
bis lordship's. But Miss De Yere diily answered, 

** I suppose it is not every one that baa Mr. Anneslie's art 
of doing many useful and agreeaMe things^ besides saring 
the lives of his friends. But you have had the happiness of 
a longer acquaintance with him than mine has yet been, Mrs. 
Cranstoan." 

Mr. Cranstoun kept looking outof tibe window^ thatnever- 
iuling resource of people in difficulties ; and, being anxious 
to change the subject, and to save Mrs. Cranstoun from ex- 
posing herself further by a display of her ungracionsnessy to 
say the least of it, and feeling still more &r her amiable 
daughter, who could with dijBiculty restrain her tears, I 
walked up to a vacant chair by Miss De Yere, and begging 
permission to sit by her^ expressed a very sincere hope that 
she was really no sufiierer this momiBg from the little adven- 
ture of the evening before. 

" None whatever, Mr. Anneslie, I assure you; I am quite 
well, and just at this moment rather warm." 

It had been arranged that Mrs. and Miss Cranstoun should 
remain there until- Fanny was well enough to be removed, and 
that the rest of the party shouM return to town soon after 
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broakfi»t — Misa Crapatoun promising a daily bolletm to Lady 
dydefldale^ to repcnrt hoir the loyely sufiGerer was going on. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

I ussT, of course, without seeing Fanny, and my thoughts 
during our journey back from ElmsgroTe were of a yery 
complieated and eonflicting eharaeter. I had been the 
means of saying Fannjr's life, and Fanny was out of all 
manner of danger: this was happiness unalloyed. But 
then other thoughts and circumstanoes and feelings suo« 
oteded. How was it ail to terminate ? — was a question too 
personal and too importunate to be refused a heazing. The 
happiness of my life was bound up in it. Of Fanny's gra- 
titude and most friendly regard I was quite seeure ; but this, 
alas I was not the boon that I coyeted, or which, would in 
any degree satisfy the longings of my heart. Yet what 
reason had she eyer giyen me to hope that I had her first 
affeetions ? This Lord George, whoeyer he might be, was 
eyidently the desired son-in-law of Mr. and Mrs. Cranstoim, 
— ^the selected and ayowed object of their own choice at 
least. He was of high rank, and I had reason to suppose of 
large fortune too, and he was young and handsome, and I 
had seen him with Fanny. And what had I to balance all 
this ? One thing was quite dear — ^that I should neyer re- 
ceiye the daughter's hand with her parents' consent, were I 
eyen to possess her heart. Their utter repugnance to the 
connexion had manifestly engendered such a personal and 
positiye enmity towards me, that, eyen under the circum- 
stances which had occurred — ^being no less than my haying 
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rescued their child from otherwise certain death — and under 
the first emotions of joy and thankfuhiess for her preserva- 
tion, they were imable to repress or disguise it. As re- 
garded their sanction^ therefore, my case was altogether 
hopeless. 

Such were my aQzious ruminations, although I did not 
allow them to cloud my countenance, or to render me a 
gloomy companion to the kind and generous friends with 
whom I was travelling. 

On our arrival in Piccadilly, I fotmd a letter from Jane, 
enclosing one she had received from Ellen. I subjoin, the 
latter, judging from the interest with which it was read, 
not only by myself, but by my noble host and hostess and 
their amiable niece, that it will not be unacceptable to 
my readers. 

'' My d£Ab kind oekebous Friend, 

" 1 KNOW that you will be writing to me, and I think 
that you will be wishing to hear from me, and I am desirous 
that my letter should be the first, as the only token in my 
power to give you of my grateful and affectionate regard. 

"I hope that you, dear Miss Anneslie, and your good 
father, are well and happy in your pretty cottage at Beech- 
wood, and that you have all many sweet springs, and sum- 
mers, and autimms before you to enjoy its peaceful, and 
quiet, and lovely walks. I am more familiarly acquainted 
with them all than you would perhaps imagine; and al- 
though I never had a companion with me there, they are 
very fondly cherished in my recollections. When I first 
knew them I was scarcely fifteen — ^a child, and childish in 
my ways and amusements. I had just come away from low 
associates and from a mode of life which was hateful to me. 
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dnd I felt as if I liad been brought into a new and deligbt- 
fill state of existence. I used to rise with the sun, and 
desired no greater happiness than to roam at large and at 
will, and to gather the wild flowers where I listed. 

'' And I haye known those pretty walks, too, later than 
this. 

** Miss Anneslie, I am to be a traveller, and to s«e other 
climes ; and I hope I shall always be permitted to look upon 
the scenes around me, for I do not think they will send me 
down into a mine, though perhaps they may shut me up in 
a room with high windows out of reach, like the one I am 
in now ; but if they do let me look upon the works of 
nature, I shall see, I dare say, very beautiful scenes, but I 
shall never see anything like the peaceful and lovely walks 
of Beechwood and its neighbourhood, or like the sublimity 
of Elton Hill. And I do not think that I shall have any 
galling chains upon my wrists, for I have always met with 
kind hearts, and I do not doubt for a moment that there are 
some in that far land, or that I shall find them there ; but I 
know that none can chain my thoughts, or have control over 
my recollections, and they will traverse mountains and seas, 
and mock at time and at space, and their dwelling will be 
at Beechwood, where I shall seem to be. 

''And how can I but acknowledge the hand and the 
mercy of God, in delaying this period of my exile five years 
beyond the date of the robbery,- and in so caring for me 
in the meantime, and placing me in such safe keeping, 
and making me to know Himself, away firom whom, 
alas ! I had been too much living before ? Not, dear Miss 
Anneslie, that I have anything heavier to lay to my charge 
than what I have just said — but is not that en((Ugh ? the 
living away from Him who has done so great things for me ! 
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the being blessed by Him with health, and kind firiends, and 
food and raiment, and all the £Eunilties of mind and bodj, and 
so many senses to appreciate Him and His works, and yet 
not distinctly and thankfully to see his bomity in it all, nor 
to giTe him my heart in return, but to loye the creature 
more than the Creator ! 

'' But I have been made to think of these things since, 
and of others which I will not speak of now. And I see 
whose work it has been that I have been [instructed in all 
this before my departure to other lands, where, perhaps, I 
should haye had none to teach them to me. Neyer can I 
foi^t, or repay my obligations to that good man, my most 
kind bene&ctor and instructor, Mr. Waldy. ' The Lord 
grant unto him that he may find mercy of the Lord in that 
day!' 

''And, dear Miss Anneslie, I must just tell you how &lse 
that man spoke, when he said that I knew the wicked deed 
which he and his brother were going to do, I certainly 
did receive the ring from that other bad man, because I was 
afraid to refuse it ; and so I was a&aid not to wear it during 
the few days I was afterwards with those unhappy people. 
And the first thing almost I did after coming to Beechwood 
was to give it to Mr. Waldy. And this is the whole truth 
about it. 

'^ You cannot think how kind every one is to me here. 
The governor seems scarcely to regard me as a prisoner ; and 
Mrs. Thompson is quite a mother to me; and dear Mrs. 
Edwards is permitted to be with me several hours in the 
day. And I am told that the good kind people of Exeter 
take every opportunity of inquiring for me. And many per- 
sons of the highest rank, and particularly ladies, who were 
in the oourt that day, have reqxiested to see me, but the 
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governor has very properly intiBiatedtiiat it is quite contraiy 
to the regolatioiis of the prison. I am grateful both f&r the 
request and the refusal, fcnr who am I that such honour 
should be done me ? It humbles me to think of it. I had 
such a kind, feeling letter, too, from my counsel, who 
pleaded so hard and earnestly for me ; and he told me that 
he was commissioned by aU his brother barristers, and 
especially by him who had been counsel for the crown, to 
express their deepest sympathy with me, and that they were 
consulting together how they might giTe me the proof of 
it. Alas ! what can they do ? I am sure that my counsel is 
a good man, for he bade me remember what he said to me 
at the trial, and that there is One who has promised ' to 
plead the cause of His people,' and who * has neyer failed 
them that seek Him.' 

"Mr. and Mrs. Western, however, pleading that they 
were personal friends of Mr. Anneslie and his l^unily, were 
admitted to my little room. Nothing could exceed their 
kindness, and they spoke so feelingly about you all, dear 
Miss Anneslie, and I was so pleased to hear what they said. 
And that dear little Arthur Stanley came with them, and 
seated himself by me, and took my hand in his, as if I had 
been his sister, and his fine blue eyes were filled with tears, 
but he struggled hard that I should not see them. And 
when he had taken leave of me, and the door was closed, he 
called the governor aside, and whispered to him that he 
thought Ellen Darnley would like a room with a little more 
sun in it, and where she could look out of the window. I 
do not pretend, as some of my sisterhood do, to any skill 
in pahnistiy, or to read in the wandering stars the future- 
destinies of the individual ; but with every appearance of a 
healthy frame, and of bodily and mental vigour, Arthur 
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Stanley will be early remored. And happilj, too, for him- 
self; for where woold he find in this world a kindred spirit ? 
Such a mind, continually fretted with the Httieneases and i 

felfishnesaes with which it would haye to do, would be 
in danger of preying on itself; such a heart, lor erer checked 
and chilled in its generous emotions, would become either 
seared or broken ; and such excellence might be wrecked. 
But this win not be permitted, and Arthur Stanley will early 
be taken away from the evil to come. 

'' I do not know when I am to go. I asked Mrs. Thompson 
yesterday how soon she thought it might be, and the good 
woman burst into tears. You will come to see me once 
more, dear Miss Anneslie ; and I mean to ask your brother 
to go with me, as Deur as a convict may be attended by a 
friend. 

With my most earnest prayers for health and every hap- 
piness to yourself and your &ther, and Mr. Herbert Anneslie, 
and to all who are dear to any of you, 
'' Believe me to be, 

'' My dear Miss Anneslie, 
*' Most gratefully and affectionately yours, 

" Elijek Daknley." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



LoBD Clydesdale was a man of no less energy than bene- 
volence. Unknown to me he had had an interview with the 
judge before whom Ellen Damley was tried, and had learned 
from him that he had forwarded to the secretary of state the 
recommendation of the jury on her behalf, together with a 
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£a.vourable representation of lier case from himself: — but 
that he had feared at the time it would be unsuccessful, in 
consequence of the great increase of that particidar species 
of crime within the last two or three years ; as well as from 
the imavailing applications for mercy in seyeral recent in* 
stances of forgery, in all of which the offenders had suffered 
the extreme penalty of the law ; and it might be considered 
an undue exercise of the prerogatiye, to interpose in respect 
to a sentence so much more lenient as the one in question. 

From the judge Lord Clydesdale had repaired to Ellen 
Damley's counsel, who expressed his great satisfaction that 
his lordship had undertaken her case, — adding that, although 
they could not appear ostensibly in the matter, the members 
of the bar on the western circuit had come to the unanimous 
resolution of soliciting some indiyidual of rank and influence 
to plead her cause with the Prince Regent, and that he had 
himself been commissioned to draw up a petition to be pre* 
sented to his Royal Highness, which he begged now to place 
in his lordship's hands ; assuring him that those most inte- 
rested in his client's fate could not have desired a more able 
advocate. 

The petition was concisely drawn up with remarkable tact 
and feeling ; and thus armed, and strong in the justice and 
humanity of his mission, Lord Clydesdale was at two o'clock 
on this day — ^the day after our return from Elmsgrove — ^to 
be honoured with an audience by the Prince Regent. These 
particulars his lordship communicated to us at the breakfast 
table this morning. 

Several circumstances combined at this conjimcture to 
favour our hopes. It was only at the beginning of the present 
month that, in consequence of the imhappy and confirmed 
malady of his august father, the regency of the united king- 

B 
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doms of Qieftt Britain and Ireland had been rested in the 
Prince ef Wales; and it was not unzeasonablj hoped that the 
first appeal to royal cfemencj, which this was believed to be, 
might obtain some special consideratioiDy partioidarly io the 
case of a female of Ellen Damley's early years, and nnder her 
pecttHar circumstances. 

Added to which, it was plainly the policy of the Prince 
Begent to conciliate, by erery means at his ocnnmand, the 
confidence of that powerful party in the state to whose 
oonnsela he had decided to commit himself, and to which 
the Earl of Clydesdale belonged. As Prince of Wales, he 
had always avowedly attadied himadf to the Whigs. But 
as the interests are not always the same between tite one in 
i^versioa and the other in poesessiQii, so was there a wide 
distinction between the heir apparent, colonel of a single 
regiment, and the same individual when invested with all the 
substantial attributes of royalty. Few kings ever sat on 
the "Rwg^iwh throne more imbued with monarchical ideas 
than Qeorge the Fourth. The realfeelings of his heartwere 
pre-ffiDinently Tbry . Although the Whigs had been the boon 
companions of his youth, although the wit and vivacity of 
the distLagmshed kaders of that party had charmed his 
imagination, and he had revelled with them in convivial 
excesses and nightly dissipation, and althou^ they had 
maintained their acquired asoendancy over him in later life, 
yet the democratic tendencies of Whig principles were little 
in accordance with his kingly sentiments and predilections, 
quickened and confirmed as these had been by the recent 
example and warning consequences of the French revolution. 
Those, too, who had exercised the greatest influence over him, 
had passed or were passing away. It was a Tory ministry, 
moreover, which had upheld the throne of Great Britain 
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unimpaired and unshaken, whilst almost every other in 
Europe had been already subyerted, or seemed to be tottering 
to its falL A Tory general was at this momeDt pursuing 
his victoxious career in Portugal and Spain, rekindling the 
well-nigh extinguished hopes of the braye and the true in 
eyery kingdom, reyiying the desponding energies of prostrate 
nations, and changing the destinies of mankind. To haye 
substituted another ministry, at such a period and under such 
auspices, woidd haye been a measure at once the most 
impolitic and the most unpopular. Haying determined, 
therefore , to continue the policy which had led, and was 
leading, to such happy and glorious results,, the Prince 
Eegent was naturally desirous to acquire the good-will of 
those Tvhom he had hitherto systenuitically opposed, and to 
prove to them his desire cordially to co-operate with them. 
In this respect again, the crisis was propitious to the obtaining 
of any favour solicited by a stanch friend and zealous sup- 
porter of the existing government. 

Accordingly, Lord Clydesdale met with a very gracious 
reception, and, bending low on one knee, received the ex- 
tended hand and raised it to his lips. 

"Rise, my Lord Clydesdale," said. the prince; "we are 
ever pleased to see those about us whom we know to be so 
well affected towards ourselves, and so true to the best 
interests of their country." 

His l(»rdship rose, and gracefully bowed his acknowledg- 
ments. 

"To what, beyond a dutiful' ccmsideration (^ ourselves^ 
may we owe it," asked the prince, " that the EsqtI of Clydes- 
dale has left the gJLades and the brakes of Devon and Ather- 
sione, his eager hoimds in the kennel, and his chafing steeds 
in their stalls?" 

B 2 , 
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*' May it please your royal higlmess to permit me to plead 
for the unhappy, for the young, and for the beautiful?" 

*' You open the case well, my lord, and engage our interest 
at once. What is your client's suit, in which our courts 
and ministers of justice fiul to grant redress ?" 

" England's righteous laws are righteously administered, 
and her ermine is unsullied, most gracious prince; but 
judges and juries are human, and may err." 

''Has your client, then, my lord, been the subject of 
some criminal prosecution, and you desire of us to reyerse 
the sentence which one of our judges has decreed ? Speak 
the circumstances of the cause you come to plead before us, 
or read it from your brief." 

Thus commanded. Lord Clydesdale read to his royal master 
the eloquent and pathetic appeal which Ellen Damley's 
eoimsel had placed in his hands. His own feelings kindled 
as he proceeded, and as the scene in court — ^the patient 
bearing of the beautiful girl throughout the day, and her 
pale senseless figure at the close of it — rose up to his mind, 
and seemed almost present to his view, his heart was in 
the cause, and he pleaded, from its generous impulse, more 
than had been written. 

The prince also was evidently moved. His eyes werd 
fixed on the frank and manly countenance of the nobleman 
who stood before him, like one of the chivalrous knights of 
yore, the champion of beauty in distress. *' My lord," he 
said, ''this fair damsel must be personally known to you; 
yours is not the advocacy of a stranger." 

"I would that your royal highness knew her too, and 
had seen her as I have seen her," replied Lord Clydesdale, 
with a warmth of feeling and of manner which was not lost 
upon the prince, " and then the suit and the success would 
be in the pleader's hands." 
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The prince smiled, and good-humouredly said, " Fat and . 
fair, then, of course, my lord ; what says my Lady dydes- 
dale to this point ? " 

*' Her ladyship has not had the opportunity of passing 
judgment, sire, but the ladies pronoimce her a brunette." 

*' We crave your pardon, my lord," said the Prince, with 
becoming dignity, " for seeming to treat with a moment's 
levity your lordship's very serious appeal to us, and in truth 
we feel much interested ourselves in the case you have so 
generously undertaken. The prerogative of mercy towards 
one convicted by a jury and sentenced by a judge is a matter 
of most delicate handling, and we are new to the exercise of 
it. But this latter shall be an argimient in your. favour* 
Your lordship is our warrant that our clemency will not be 
extended to an unworthy subject. It is our maiden appeal, 
and the maiden shall be pardoned. Repair, my lord, to our 
secretary of state, and bid him attend us with the necessary 
document without delay, that we may affix to it our royal 
signature and seal." 

'' Most gracious master," returned Lord Clydesdale, with 
much emotion, and again bending on his knee, ''may 
Britain's sceptre be long wielded by so merciM a hand ! 
and may it some day be granted to your futhful subject and 
servant now before you to give proof of the gratitude and 
loyalty of his heart." 

"We purpose to put those qualities, my lord, to no very 
distant test. We have heard much of the hospitalities of 
Atherstone, and the beauties of its noble domain, and we 
desire to judge for ourselves how far the sporting world 
correctly reports of your lordship's unrivalled establishment 
in hounds and horses. If your lordship and my Lady Clydes- 
dale are returning to the country, we would presume upon 
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a ivelcome there before the huntiiig season has drawn to its 
close/' 

''Your royal highness would be conferring upon Ather- 
stone the most distingmshed honour which a subject can 
experience from his prince." 

''We propose to be with you, then, my lord, next week; 
but our retinue will be small, for we purpose to forget for 
the time that we have anything to do with the trammels and 
incumbrances of state. We would see this frdr damsel, 
moreover, for now-a-days heroes and heroines scarcely have 
existence save in romance, and we would fam set eyes <m. 
one in real lifo ; bid her therefore, that she be in attendance 
upon us. And now, my lord, we bid you farewell.^' 

Lord Clydesdale had told us that we might expect his 
return at about three o'clock. In l^e interval we were 
sitting in the drawing-room, that is. Lady Clydesdale, Miss 
De Vere, and myself. The ladies had their full share of 
interest on this occasion, and her ladyship had given orders 
that no visitors should be admitted. My own anxiety may 
be better conceived than expressed. Without appearing to 
notice it, but with a view of diverting my attenticm, Lady- 
Clydesdale asked me to read to them some poetry, and Caro- 
line De Vere put " Marmion" into my hands, declaring that 
she could never be tired of reading or hearing it. I had 
read the first canto, and was arrived in the second as far as 
the commencement of the trial of Constance — 

" While roand the fire guch legends go. 
Far different was the scene of woe^ 
Where, in a secret aisle beneath, 
Coiracil was held of life and death." 

When I found myself unable to proceed, and saying — 
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'^Dear ladies, tbsB comes too near home," I laid down tfaa 
l)ook. 

Carolme De Vere entered into some lively conversation in 
lier own quiet, ladylike, nnselfish manner, but I was imabie 
to bear my part in it, and taking out my watch and finding 
it to be half-past three o'clock, I rose up from my chair, and 
went to see what was passing in the street. Punch was 
performing just opposite, with his squeaking voice, hia 
grotesque figures, and his most doleful little dog. I remem- 
bered the same exhibition when I was quite a child ; i 
became something in the same degree interested in its 
absurdities ; the diminutive Don Juan was just going down 
to his place of torment, when Lord Clydesdale's carriage 
•drove up to the door. To describe my feelings would be 
impossible. As his lordship alighted, I endeavoured to read 
some augury of the result of his mission, either in his coun- 
tenance, or his step, or his manner; but he had been too 
long and too much conversant with the world to allow any 
outward indications to betray the thoughts and the feelii^ 
which were within. 

As he ascended the stairs, however, Lady Clydesdale's ear 
detected in her noble lord somewhat different from his wont^ 
for, turning towards me, she smiled, and said, " Take courage, 
Herbert; a quick step shows a light heart." 

Lord Clydesdale entering the next moment, exclaimed^ 
^' All right, Herbert ; fair ladies, aU right." Then, throwing 
himself into his easy chair, he related to us what had passed at 
the audience with which he had been honoured by the Prince 
Regent, concluding with an intimation to Lady Clydesdale of 
the intended royal visit to Atherstone Park. 

'' And now, Herbert," said his lordship, with a cheerfid 
countenance which spoke his own joy on the occasion, *^ 1 
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think we haye managed the affiiir this morning very satis- 
factorily. I called on the secretary of state on my way from, 
the palace^ as commanded, and the pardon is now being 
drawn out in due form. I thought you would like to be the 
bearer of it, and so asked, and have obtained permission, 
that you may be the goyenmaent express. I was told that 
there was no time to be lost, and that all would be ready in 
an hour's time ; so you had better take a bason of soup, 
which I haye ordered into the breakfast room, and be off 
for the office without delay. They will giye you there the 
proper instructions, and defray all your expenses." 

I was about to express my gratitude for all he had done, 
when his lordship said, ^' Not a word on that subject. But 
before we part, tell me, would you like to go to India ?" 

*^ To India, my lord ?" I answered, in astonishment. 

"Yes, Herbert, to India. Along way off, is it not? A 
commission in the East India Company's army has been 
offered to me, and I am sure," he added, in the kindest 
manner, "I cannot bestow it on a more descrying young 
man ; and if you accept it, I think I can obtain for you the 
next yacancy on the General's staff. But do not decide 
hastily, nor without consulting your father on the subject." 

"I cannot thank your lordship sufficiently for all your 
kindness to me," I replied; "I shall be at Beechwood in 
the course of to-morrow, and will speak to my father about 
it." 

'* We shall soon follow you," obseryed his lordship, " for 
we must make preparations for the reception of the Prince 
Regent at Atherstone ; and besides, I long to be again in the 
field. You can giye me your answer when we meet. So 
now despatch your hasty dinner, and then speed on your way 
to poor Ellen Damley." 
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With a heart too full to speak, I took my silent leave of 
these generous and noble-minded friends — ^received their 
hearty congratulations — ^found Lord Clydesdale's carriage 
waiting for me at the door, and drove off to the office of the 
secretary of state. 

I was there warned that the order for the removal of the 
convicts had been issued, and that there was not an hour to 
be lost. And as the royal command was urgent, I was 
instantly despatched in a chaise and four^ and directed to 
proceed in the same manner to Exeter, being furnished with 
ample funds for the occasion. As Beechwood was scarcely 
out of the way, I ventured to shape my course thither — 
arrived the next morning just as my father and Jane were 
sitting down to breakfast — ^told them mine errand — swal- 
lowed one cup of tea — and then, with scarcely the delay of 
a quarter of an hour, away we all hastened on the road to 
Exeter. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

'* WnAT is it that so distresses you this morning, my dear 
Mrs. Thompson," said Ellen Damley, looking up from her 
writing, and addressing that kind friend, who was sitting 
beside her. " I asked you a few days ago if you knew 
when I was to leave you, and you burst into tears. And 
you are weeping now, and I am sure that it is in some way 
on my account. Tell me what it is, my dear friend, for, of 
course, I am prepared for it. I know I am to go, and how 
I am to go, and where I am to go, and that it is only a 
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matter of time, a few days sooner or later. So now tell me 
the worst, for yon see I am quite prepared." 

''Dear EUen," replied Mrs. Thompson, whilst her emo- 
tion almost choked her utterance, "the order for removal 
has arrived." 

" Well," said Ellen, '' it is only what we have been ex- 
pecting, dear Mrs. Thompson, — and when is it to be ?" 

" How shall I teU you, dear Ellen ? But you shall know 
it at once — ^the day after to-morrow;" and Mrs. Thampson 
tumed away her face to hide her tears. 

''The day after to-moixow!" r^jpeated Ellen, and the pen 
dropped from her hand. 

But recoyering herself and observing Mrs. Thompson's 
distress, she affectionately took her hand, and said again, 
" My dear kind friend, it is only what we have been expect- 

ing." 

" I could have wished," she presently resumed, '' to have 

seen once more those dear friends from Beechwood, but," 
and she mused for a few moments — "but perhaps it is 
better not." 

" And now, dear Mrs. Thompson," she said, " come and 
sit down by me. I shall not, perhaps, be able to thank you 
as I ought to do for all the kindness and affection you have 
shown me, if I put it off to the last hour of my being with 
you. Words cannot express what I feel. It seems to me 
as if troubles had been sent only to give me new friends^ 
and to teach me that as God has raised them up to me in a 
prison, so He can and will do in a strange land. And may 
He ever be your friend, dear Mrs. Thompson, who has made 
you so kind an one to me ! Befar everything to hun — all 
your cares, and your wants, and your wishes ; it is not long 
that we shall want anything in this world, may He quicbea 
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your ireaits and mine for tiie things of anotheri And I 
charge you, dear Mrs. Thompsoiiy to thank the goTemor 
from me for all the s jmpatiiy and eonsidenitioiL he has so 
iimriably d«,wn me; and aware him tiat wiiererer I inay 
go the rememhrance of it will go irith me, and there too 
will my prayers be offered up for his temporal and spiritual 
welfare. And you must say to all the others how truly I 
haye felt their kindness, and that there is nothing which 
they haye done for me, or shall do for other poor creatures, 
which shall not be repaid them by Him, who hears the 
mommings of such as are in captivity, and before whomi the 
sorrowfol sighing of the prisoner comes. 

*^ And now, my dear Mrs. Thompson, will you be so kind 
as to send to Mrs. Edwards, and teU her that I wish she 
would oome to me earlier to-day than usual, that is, as soou 
as she receives the message." 

That fond and faithful friend was not long in obeyh^ the 
summons. There are feelings which language is too poor 
to express, and such were those with which good Mrs. 
Edwards entered Ellen's cell, and heard how soon she was 
to be separated from one whom she loved with almost more 
than a mother's affection. Ellen was lying down, and held 
out her bumin^ hand. Few words passed. Mrs. Edwards' 
grief was too great for utterance, excepting by tears, which, 
despite her powerfol and disciplined mind, chased each other 
down her cheeks. Ellen had no tears to shed; but her 
throbbing temples, and the whiteness of her parched and 
quivering lips, showed the intensity of the ^nental caaBict 
which was going on within. 

^'Dear Mrs. Edwards,'^ she presently said, '^half-raising 
herself up, and leaning on one elbow, *' let me lay my head 
on yoor bosom ; I cannot rest upon my pillow. 
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** You must go oyer to Beechwood imiaediately after L am 
gone," she continued, after an interval of some minutes, 
*' and tcU Miss Anneslie that I went off quite as well as you 
could haye expected, and that my health had not suffered ; 
and that I was quite prepared for my departure, well knoiw^- 
ing that I was going out under the protection of Him yrho 
has been my keeper and guide all my life through." 

She paused, and moved herself a little here and there^ as 
if she was seeking some easy position, which she could not 
find. 

''And you must tell them that my last thoughts were 
about them and about yourself, dear Mrs. Edwards ; and say 
to them that it is only for seven years. And this must be 
your comfort. And seven years will soon be gone; and 
then I hope I shall find you all well and happy, and still 
living at dear Beechwood, or near it — just by Elton Hill, 
you know, dear Mrs. Edwards," she said, with a faint smile. 

Again she paused, but her aged Mend saw that her 
thoughts were busy, and did not interrupt the course of 
them. 

"And poor Mr. Waldy," she presently said; " you must 
speak very kindly to him from me, and say that I shall ever 
remember all his goodness to me, and especially the farewell 
which he took of me, and the parting gift which he gave 
me. And tell him that I hope I shall have grace to make 
the best use of it, and that my prayer will ever be that he 
may experience that comfort himself which he has taught 
me to look for there." 

"How merrily the bells are ringing!" she suddenly ex- 
claimed, raising up her head, and a gleam of animation 
passed over her beauti5il features. " I am so fond of bells, 
you know ; but I shall not hear them where I am going ; 
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perhaps this is the last peal I shall ever hear. I dare say 
there has been a wedding this moming, and I hope it will be 
d happy one. I nsed to like so much the sweet bells of 
Beechwood, and haye sat down on a bank to listen to them, 
for an hour together. And I hope they will soon ring for 
Mr. Herbert Anneslie and Miss Fanny Cranstoun," she 
addedy speaking in a lower voice ; '' for I know that he loves 
her, and I believe that she is a sweet, amiable creature, and 
I am sure Mr. Herbert Anneslie deserves to be happy. Dear 
Mrs. Edwards, you must tell me all you know about him, 
whenever you write." 

And again she laid her head on that friendly bosom. 

A step was heard at this moment approaching the door. 
It was opened ; and Mrs. Thompson entering, asked if Mr. 
Howard might be admitted to see his patient. 

'^ I am come, my dear young Mend, to inquire after your 
health, and to see what service I can be so happy as to render 
to you to-day," said the latter, taking Ellen's hand in the 
kindest manner. 

^' Thank you, Mr. Howard," she replied; ''I am quite 
well." 

''This hand and this pulse tell a different tale," he re- 
turned^ shaking his head and smiling. 

'* You have received some intelligence to-day, which has 
distressed you," he said, with great gentleness and delicacy; 
" but it was incorrect, was it not, Mrs. Thompson ?" 

'* Quite so, dear EUen ; I did give you very wrong infor- 
mation," said the latter, almost unable to repress her feelings, 
or so to limit the intelligence which her heart was bursting 
to tell. 

*' There are many by whom Miss Darnley is appreciated, 
and who feel the most lively interest in her," itoid Mr. 
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Howard, seating bimself in the chair which Mn. Edwards 
had Tacated; " I am biift the precorsor of other friends who 
are anxious to see her, and who are waiting for admittance." 

'' I feel their kindness and yoar own yery sincerely, Mr. 
Howard," repKed the poor giil^ in a low. yet firm Toiee, 
*^ but unless they are indeed yery old Mends, I must beg to 
decline seeing them so close upon the eye of my departure." 

'' They are indeed yery old Mends — tried and true Mends 
-—Mends wiio haye ajqpealed to the Prince Regent to reyerse 
a most unmerited sentence^ and who hope to make some 
amends, by the proofs of their esteem and affectioB, for the 
sufferings which a wicked tongue and a perjured witness 
haye been permitted to inflict" 

"Oh» Mr. Howard!" she replied^ much agitated, '^you 
must not weaken my resoiution by holding out hopes which 
can neyer be realized. I am conyinced their generous 
e£fbrts will be unayailing." 

'^ I would not haye spc^en of hope," returned Mr. Howard, 
'' were I not quite sure that so imjust a doom will be re- 
yersed, and that innocence, ia this instance at least,, will be 
yindicated." 

He paused for a moment, and Mrs. Edwards said, — 

''What is it, Mr. Howard, which you haye heard? I 
know you would not haye spoken in this manner if you had 
not heard something more than mere rumour; you would 
not so haye trifled with the feelings of this dear girl." 

'' I haye indeed heard, Mrs. Edwards, that the efibrts 
made haye berai attended with success, and that the Prince 
Regent has receiyed the representation which has been made 
to him very graciously." 

He paused again — ** I haye heard, indeed, that a pardon 
has been granted." 
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Then saying that he would retam in a few mimiteB^ he 
1^ the room, whilst Mrs. Thompson, as had heen coneerted 
between them, commnnicaled to poor Ellen that her pardon 
had arrived, and that Mr. Herbert Anneslie, with his father 
and sister^ were waiting in an adjoining room for permission 
to see her. 

And what ensued? Ellen neither £eunted nor wept, but 
fihe knelt down by her prison bed, and firom a full, and 
grateful, and innocent heart, deyoted her life henceforth to 
the serrice of Him in whose hand is the king's heart, and 
who tsmeth it whithersoerer He will. 

The necessary preliminaries haying been gone through, 
and Ellen haying taken a yery affectionate and affecting 
feurewell of Mrs. Thompson, and a yery gratefdl one of the 
goyemor, we passed £romthe cell through the conorts, which, 
by the goyemor's kind eonraderation, were silent and vacant 
— alas! how many aching hearts were we leaving behind 
us ! — ^to the prison gates, where I had ordered a chaise, with 
a box in front for two, to be in waiting. To my astonisho 
ment, I saw a yery handsome barou^^e-aBd-foor, the horses 
and postillions being decorated with streamers and rosettes 
of blue ribbon. Here, too, we foimd assembled a number of 
spectators, whose cheers, as we made our appearance, i^ke 
the interest which poor Ellen's case had so uniyersally ex- 
cited. We hastily took our seats, the ladies entering the 
carriage, and my father and myself mounting the box. But 
it was evidently the preconcerted arrangement of the 
assembly aroxmd us, that we should not at once proceed. 
With the utmost respect, but in the most undeniable man- 
ner, they barred the way. To the first cheers, a perfect 
silence had ensued. 

''Ellen Damley, a long and a happy life to her ! and may 
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innocence eyer find a protector!" exidaimed a loud and 
distinct yoice ; and the cry was taken up by the rest, and 
repeated again and again with the most deafening cheers. 
The enthusiasni was not to be controlled, whilst she, who 
was the object of it all, sunk back in the carriage, abashed 
and confounded, and burst into tears. My father and I took 
off our hats, and stood up uncovered, the only return we 
could make for the generous welcome we were receivings 
and for demeanour as respectful as the acclamations were 
joyous and hearty. 

When these had at length subsided, the same commanding 
Toice exclaimed again, " Long Hve the Prince Eegent! mercy 
is the brightest jewel of the crown T' and again the yoices of 
the multitude responded to the loyal call. 

Some individual there evidently was whom all the rest 
obeyed, and who marshalled and arrayed his heterogeneous 
forces as coolly, as methodically, and as despotically, as ever 
commander-in-chief did his disciplined battalions on the field 
of battle. 

I now made signs that I wished to speak. '' Silencei'' 
shouted the same voice as before ; — and silence there was. 

'< My kind and generous Mends," I said, speaking at the 
top of my voice, '^ the tribute which you have just paid to 
justice and humanity does you infinite honour, and proves 
you worthy of the title which you bear — ^the highest of earthly 
distinctions — the fbee-bobk childsek of Bbitish soil. 
Be assured that Ellen Damley is deeply sensible of the friendly 
sentiments which you have expressed towards her; and she 
begs you to accept through me her most grateful acknowledg- 
ments, and her best wishes for you all. Peace be within 
your walls, and plenteousness within your dwellings! In 
your loyal sentiments also do we most heartily and thankfully 
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join; long live the Prince Regent, prosperity to his royal 
house, and blessings on this exercise of his mercy ! But, my 
good and excellent Mends, there is a nobleman of your own 
coimty, whose name and whose serrices mustnotbefoi^tten 
or omitted on this memorable occasion ; and whose generous 
and powerful intercession with his royal master has rescued 
the innocent from exile, and restored the loyely and the be- 
loved to her home and her friends. This act of grace bias 
been solicited and obtained by the Earl of Clydesdale." 

I had no sooner ceased than the spokesman of the people^ 
the number of whom was every moment increasing, addressed 
them as follows : — 

" Listen to me, my friends and fellow citizens. We have 
just learned that the Earl of Clydesdale is the noble indti- 
vidual who has stepped in between the severity of the law 
and its devoted victim, and whose promised intercession, 
though the name had not transpired, has alone prevented a 
petition to the throne, bearing the signature of every hand of 
the multitude around me, and of many thousands besides. 
It has been an act worthy of his generous character — 
worthy of his illustrious name and house — ^worthy of an 
EngHsh nobleman !" — " Worthy of a fox himter," interrupted 
a voice from the crowd. " Well !" said the former speaker, 
" I take up that word — * worthy of a fox-hunter !' — ^And now, 
my friends, let us give the Earl of Clydesdale a view halloo 
worthy the occasion." He then led the cheers, and his fol- 
lowers, frdly acting up to his instructions, gave utterance to 
such a burst of popular exultation as I never before or since 
have heard. At a signal given, the ranks were then opened, 
and amid shouting and waving of hats, which we answered, 
as best we might, by still standing up with our hats in our 

S 
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hands, a&d bowing as we passed along, we were oonyeyed 
away at a rapid pace fiom this extraordinary scene. 

Nor was tbe interest which had been so remarkably 
evinced confined to the demonstration of it which I hare 
jnst mentioned. Eyery tower and steeple was sending fbrtk 
its peaL We passed none, but they gave ns some token oC 
sympathy and respect — gentlemen taking off their hats, and 
ladies waving their handkerdiiefiL 

From the snmmit of a kxfiy hill we looked back for the 
last time npon the metropolis of the west ; and the recollec- 
tions of that moment what pen can describe? — what time 
can obliterate ? 

It appears that the postboys who droTC me firom the office 
<if the secretary of state, had by some means become pos* 
sessed of the secret of my mission, so fiur as that I was the 
bearer of the royal pardon to some female in the prison of 
Exeter. This information, of conrse, was oommunicated 
from stage to stage, so that it traTelled wil^ every relay 
simnltaneously vnth the mandate and its bear^. At Beech^ 
wood the name had transpired, and the drivers into Exeter, 
on their arrival early in the afternoon at the principal hotel, 
had told the tidings before they had loosened the traces 
from the carriage. The landlord, determined \xpoD. getting 
up some demonstration of rejoicing, immediately weaat to 

Mr« , the largest brewer in the dity , a person of immense 

influence with the people, possessing a commanding fignre, a 
powerful voice, and a ready eloquence, — qualifications just 
suiting him to be a popular leader ; a man, moreover, of the 
utmost integrity, a true patriot, who loyed his king and his 
country, venerated her institutions, and revered her lavra. 
He had been one of those who had taken a deep interest in 
the trial, and had subsequently set on foot a petition to the 
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throne for mercy, which he had only withdrawn on the assu- 
rance of Mr. Western, that the cause was in the hands of a 
powerful nobleman, a great fiiyourite at court. On the first 
intelligence of the royal pardon, he had sent to the ringers of 
the paridi church, of which he was churchwarden, directing 
l^em to commence ringing immediately, and not to desist 
tintil they should hear from him; and this was the peal 
which had attracted the attention of poor EUen, little 
imagining what was the occasion of it. He next despatched 
emissaries to smnmon all ike people whom they could muster 
to assemble at a particular place, where they would receive 
instructions from himself. The delay occaAoned by my yisit 
to the under-sheriff to place the royal mandate in his hands^ 
— ^to Mr. Western, just to tell him the happy tidings, — and 
to Mr. Howard, to ask him to prepare Ellen for the recep- 
tion of them, with the absence of that latter gentleman when 

I first called — gave time for Mr. ^'s proceedings, who 

determined that the r^sriere of the innocent (for such he 
was persuaded she was) from a most unjust sentence should 
be distinguished by all the iclat which the citizens of Exeter 
could bestow upon it. The landlord resdLved that a hand- 
some carnage, and four of his best horses, should not be 
wanting on his part ; and his wife and daughters contributed 
the ribbons and rosettes. 

We wished Mrs. Edwards and EUen to remain with us at 
Beechwood that night; but t^e former begged to be per- 
mitted to go on to her own little cotta^, and Ellen was ' 
resolute to accompany her. 



8 2 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

We had reached home at so late an hour, that we agreed 
not to communicate to Mr. Waldy what had taken place 
until the next morning. And I was happy to hear my 
father express his intention of walking oyer to him early, 
80 as to anticipate any rumours which might be afloat. 

On his return, he told me that Mr. Waldy was looking 
exceedingly ill, and heard of Ellen's pardon with the most 
unwonted emotion; that he set off immediately to Mrs. 
Edwards' cottage, and particularly desired to see me to- 
morrow, as soon as I had breakfasted. 

I went accordingly, and was painftiUy struck with his 
altered appearance. He was pale, and there was an anxiety 
and restlessness in the eye, such as nothing but acute bodily 
suffering or keen mental agony imparts. 

" Herbert," he said, " I saw Ellen yesterday, and she is 
persuaded that she owes her rescue from exile and ignominy 
to you — ^that is, jfrom the full amount of ignominy which 
was awaiting her, — ^for none can wholly clear up her iimo- 
cence, or save her from shame and reproach in the estimation 
of those who know not all the facts. I am thankfril, however, 
for the mercy and deliverance which you have been so in- 
strumental in obtaining for her. I would that my cold seared 
heart felt it as it ought to do ! Tell me the history of it." 

I complied with his request. 

" Herbert," he said, after I had concluded, " the unhappy 
fate of my child — the innocent offspring of a most guilty 
father — ^haunts me night and day, and since I saw you last, 
food has scarcely passed my lips, or sleep closed my eyes. 
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To have had her pardoned, and restored to the safe keeping 
of Mrs. Edwards, and to the comforts of her little home, 
I thought, only two days since, would haye left me little else 
to wish for or to be anxious about. You and Lord Clydes- 
dale have effected this ; but alas ! a mind at ease I can never 
know. Ellen is all gratitude and cheerfulness, but then 
she has that which I have not — a pure heart and a quiet 
conscience. And yet she has enemies, and so have you, 
Herbert, and so have I.** 

"To what do you allude, sir?" I asked. 

" I have received, Herbert, of late many anonymous inti- 
mations, reflecting on Ellen and yourself, and on the terms 
on which you are with each other. Yes, Herbert, that is 
just the look I expected — ^the flush of scorn and indignation, 
not the paleness and coni^ion of guilt. They who are 
strong in their integrity need fear nothing which wicked 
hearts and false tongues may do or say against them. But, 
Herbert, I have no such defence; and so, whilst others 
when assailed are cheerful and unconcerned, I am gloomy, 
and suspicious, and full of fears, and tortured by every 
knavish tongue which moves itself against me. CircTmi- 
stances have occurred, and communications have been made 
to me, which fill me with uneasiness and apprehension. 

" Some weeks ago, a few days before your unfortunate 
encounter with Mr. Dastard, a person called upon me, of 
most imprepossessing appearance, and yet with the air and 
manners of a gentleman, and told me such a plausible story 
of his having been once in better circimistances, of the vast 
expectations which he once had, and of the abject penury 
to which he was now reduced, that I gave him a trifling 
sum; and two days after, on receiving a letter from him 
stating that he had an opportunity of obtaining a situation 
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in the excise, if he could only command twenty pomidfi to 
discharge some debts he had inctxrred, and fit himself out 
with a decent dress, I sent him an order on my bankers at 
Exeter for that amomit, payable to George Johnstone, fdr 
such he told me was his name. From that time I had 
neither seen nor heard of him, until a letter arrived by the 
post, l^ree days ago, with the same signature, mentioning that 
the writer was l^e indiyidual whom I had twice reeved, 
and that he much wished to see me, as he had something of 
importance to myself to communicate. Beliefing his object 
to be only to obtain more money from me, I wrote in reply, 
that I must decline seeing him, and that whatever he had 
to say he might tell me by letter. Last evening, at about 
seven o'clock, the door-bell was rung, and on the servant 
going to answer it, a man rushed past her into the room 
where I was sitting, and I sa(W the same ill-looking fellow 
as before. On my demanding his business, he behaved in 
so insolent a manner — saying that he knew things of me 
which I little suspected, and could if he pleased strip me of 
my sanctimonious garb, and expose me to public scorn and 
abhorrence — ^that I took him by the collar and forced him 
out of the house, locking and barring the door against him. 
This morning at break of day a man on horseback delivered 
to my servant the note I now put into your hand, and 
immediately departed." 

''The imdersigned warns Mr. Waldy not to treat the 
words which he spoke last night, or those which he now 
writes, as containing a mere idle menace, or a vague 
and indefinite allusion. Time and accident bring to light 
the hidden things of darkness, and the sins of youth some- 
times scare the visions of manhood. Has Mr. Waldy any 
secret thoughts associated with the North Biding of York- 
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shire, or with an inianf s grave in a little village chuich- 
yardy or with a poor widow living hard by? Maybe the 
writer knows more than these bare outlines of Mr. Waldy's 
story, but he pledges himself that the secret shall never 
transpire, and that Mr. Waldy shall never see, or hear firom or 
of him again, on his receiving the sum of five hundred pounds 
to convey him across the Atlantic, and to enable him to 
commence, in a land where he is not known, a new course 
of life in some honest and laborious calling^ Mr. Waldy can 
negotiate the affair as he may think proper, and demand 
what security he will for being free from all frirther impor- 
tunity or future applications, in conference with Mr. Subtle, 
of Crane Court, Exeter, who is authorized to act in behalf 
of — Geobge Johwstone." 

" The villain !" I exclaimed, as I gave back the letter to 
Mr. Waldy; "depend upon it, sir, you will see the down&ll 
of that man.'\ 

" But you will see the down&ll of me, Herbert," he re- 
plied; "the plot thickens, and the final catastrophe is near. 
I was once a proud man, and I fear that I am not yet suf- 
ficiently humbled. As a boy, I scorned everything mean 
or disingenuous, but it was on a principle of pride. The 
same feelings and the same principle I carried with me to 
the University, and thence into the world. I have been 
considered always as a man of honour and integrity. I am 
regarded now as a man of piety and devotion^ and although 
I cannot lay to my charge here anything opposed to a desire 
and endeavour to be humbly and unobtrusively such, and 
although the very reputation is galling to me when I think 
what I have been ; yet to have my shame revealed, to be 
branded as a hypocrite, to be held up to mockery and deri- 
sion, is a thought which I cannot endure. However he 
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attained to it, my assailant has plainly some knowledge of 
fa^td, the bare mention of which woidd bring ruin on my 
character, and with which the untiring industry of malice 
and reyenge would not be loi^ in connecting other circtmi- 
stances, imtil the whole tale of my guilt and dishonour was 
blazoned forth to the world, and poor Ellen again involTed 
in the sorrows and the infamy of her father's sins. And 
yet, Herbert, dearly as I prize honour, lightly as I regard 
eyerything else, I would not hold the former at the pur- 
chase of a bribe, nor pension my good name on the silence 
or secresy of any man, though fiye hundred pence would 
seal the bond indissolubly for eyer. I am a sinner in the 
hands of God, and he may in righteous judgment deliyer me 
into the power of eyil men, but I will not sell myself to 
them." 

" Sir, I honour you for it," I replied, " and whateyer evil 
men may be permitted to do against you, be assured that 
all who know you regard you with the truest affection, and 
not less with the highest esteem and respect." 

" And now, Herbert," said Mr. Waldy, " I must retire. 
K anything should occur in which I should need the assist- 
ance of a friend, or of one to whom to unburden a bur- 
dened mind, you shall hear from me." 

We then parted; and as I slowly returned home, I found 
myself almost unconsciously repeating the lines of the poet — 

''High minds, of natire pride and force 
Most deeply feel thy pangs — ^Remorse J 
Fear, for their scourge, mean yillains have. 
Thou art the torturer of the brave I" 

The intended yisit of the Prince Regent to Atherstone 
Park, didy ^nnoimced in the Court Circular, was the talk 
of the whole neighbourhood, and put some of the good 
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people into a state of no little excitement. The noble host 
and hostess, however, had lived too much in high life to be 
disturbed by it. The seat of Lord Clydesdale was a princely 
mansion, and the table and establishment maintained there 
were on a scale suitable to the owner's high rank and great 
affluence. And as his Royal Highness had expressed his 
pleasure to be received merely as a prince of the blood, little 
preparation was required. 

On my return from Mrs. Edwards' cottage, two days after 
my last-mentioned interview with Mr. Waldy, I found that 
Lady Clydesdale and Miss De Vere, having arrived at Ather- 
stone Park on the preceding day, had driven over to Beech- 
wood to ask my father and sister to one of a series of 
entertainments to be given to the aristocracy of the neigh- 
bourhood on occasion of the visit of the prince. '^ I dare say 
we shall see Mr. Herbert Anneslie at Atherstone before 
that," said her ladyship, kindly. ''And pray tell him," said 
Miss De Vere, " that Fanny Cranstoun is well enough to 
have returned to town." 

The next morning I rode over to Atherstone. 

" I did not include you, yesterday, in the formal invitation 
to dinner," said Lady Clydesdale, " because we expect you . 
to come and remain with us a few days, and I felt sure that 
we should see you to-day." 

Lord Clydesdale then asked me if I had made up my mind 
about going to India, to which I answered that it was my 
intention to accept the appointment which he had so kindly 
offered me. 

"You have done right, my boy," he returned. " I wish 
you every success, and depend upon it you shall want no 
influence which I may possess to promote it. 

" The Prince Regent," he added, " arrives on Tuesday, to 
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dinner. We shall e^ect jaa on tbat day to stay with, us ; 
and Temember that, dming the diort time you aze yet to 
remain in England, we shall always be hsppj to see you at 
Atherstoney to eome and go as you like." 

I thanked hislocdship and Lady Qydeadale for their great 
kindnessy and took my leaxe. 

On entering the drawing-room on the Tuesday eTening^ I 
found Lord Clydesdale with a party of gentlemen only, the 
great gathering not eommencing until the following day. I 

instantly recognised Lord (George , with ibiee or four 

other courtly penonages, attendants upon the prince. The 
rest of the nmipany were residents in the neighbourhood, 
with all of whom I was more or leas acquainted. Neither 
Lady Clydesdale nor Miss De Vere were in the room. No 
one had as yet seen the prince, who, immediately on his 
armral, had been conducted to the suite of apartments pre- 
pared for him. 

From the short and broken conTcrsation which ensued^ and 
the looks continually directed towards the entrance, we were 
all of us eTid^ntly in a state of expectatimi. 

It was not long before the folding doors leading from the 
hall into the drawing-room were thrown open, and two 
attendants, each bearing a wax light in either hand, ap- 
peared. Next entered the prince, with an air of grace, 
fireedom, and dignity united, not to be described, dressed with 
the greatest elegance, and wearing the order of the garter. 
Lord Clydesdale had advanced to receive him, which he did 
just within the doors, with a deference due to his royal guest, 
and with a well-bred ease and self-possession peculiarly his 
own. Having then conducted the prince to the sofo, his 
lordship introduced to him by name each of the strangers 
present. The prince then turned and conversed wil^ Lord 
Clydesdale, still standing, as, of course, did all the rest. 
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Presently the doors were again thrown open, and Lady 
Clydesdale entered with Miss De Yere on her left arm. 
The prince advanced to meet her^ and gracefully and gra- 
ciously bowed, with, his right hand brought almost close 
upon the region of the heart ; her ladyship with equal grace,, 
and with all becoming humility, making a deep courtesy. 
After exactly the proper pause the courtesy was repeated — 
the pnnce with his hand still upon his breast — when her 
lad3^hip begged permission to introduce to his royal h^h- 
ness the Honourable Caroline De Yere, and conrtsied again. 
The prince again bowed, and Miss De Yere courtsied low. 
The prince then gave his left arm to Lady Clydesdale, and 
led her to the sofa ; and after a few moments' conversation, 
made an inclination of the head, in token that the ladie& 
might be seated. 

To myself and others, who were not versed in court eti- 
quette, it was an interesting scene. I should term it a fine 
piece of acting, only that nothing like it was ever done 
on the stage, nor ever will be unto kings and peers and 
peeresses shall undertake the characters, and perform there in 
their own proper persons. 

The prince did not long keep us standing on the return to 
the drawing-room after dinner, but seating himself by Lady 
Clydesdale, all present understood that they were at liberty 
to sit or stand, read or converse, as they pleased. 

The next day, there was a grand meet, with a public 
breakfiist, at Atherstone. Notice had been given of the 
occasion in all the daily papers, and the muster was beyond 
precedent. There were sportsmen £rom hunts three days^ 
distance off, whose horses had for the last eight and forty 
hours filled every vacant stall within seven miles of tlie spot. 
It may therefore well be concluded that none from the more 
immediate himts were wanting. For sight-seeing, too, it 
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was just the time of the year and the day. It was an 
early spring. The trees and the hedges, and the Maythom 
bush had put forth their beautiful green. The groves and 
the woods were full of song. The lark was soaring and ca- 
rolling aloft ; and the thrush, the sweetest of all the choir, 
seated conspicuous on a towering branch, was pouring forth 
his rich and melodious notes. The furze was fragrant in 
bloom, and the busy swarm, buzzing and flitting around, 
were sipping nectar out of golden cups. The sun shone 
bright and warm, and all nature was loTcly. But alas ! for 
sport in the garish month of March! No sportsman ex- 
pected it. But even had there been no find^ there was a 
sight amply to haye recompensed the most distant dweller 
who had travelled thither that day. The varied scenery of 
the noble and extensive park, the beautiful rise and £ei11 of 
its grounds, its stately trees, and the flanking woods in the 
distance — ^the magnificent edifice in the centre, where the 
lordly owner lived in generous but unostentatious hospitality, 
and where art vied with nature to captivate the imagination 
of the beholder — ^the scarlet coats without number, grouped 
in parties, or riding slowly and singly among the trees, in- 
terspersed here and there with the elegant forms, the 
feathered hats and long-skirted dresses of fairer equestrians : 
— ^the gorgeous equipages which thronged the roads, with 
vehicles of humbler grade, and the thousands of pedestrians 
of either sex whom the occasion had invited forth, for orders 
had been issued to the several lodges that none shoidd be 
excluded — Lord Clydesdale mounted on a favourite roan, 
his horn at his saddle-bow, and his pack gathered around 
him, just ready to throw off — his royal highness the 
Prince Regent, riding with Lady Clydesdale, a little apart 
from the rest, not more distinguished by his milk white 
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steed than by his noble figure and his gallant bearing, " the 
observed of all observers" — ^it was altogether a gay and 
splendid spectacle, well worth the having come any distance 
to witness. Sportsmen saw one of the finest hunting esta- 
blishments in the world ; and sight-seers had nothing left 
to wish for. A find there was, enough to give the music 
of the pack, and to add to the liveliness and excitement of 
the scene ; but sport, in hunting parlance, there was none. 
No gallant burst across the open into the vale beyond, put 
the speed and mettle of the horse that day, or the courage of 
his rider, to the test. 

In the evening there was a brilliant display of beauty and 
fashion, ostrich feathers forming the distinguishing character 
of the head-dress of the ladies, a circumstance I well re- 
member, because I have never seen any since half so graced 
and becoming. Among the guests was the high-sherifp*, 
whom I had lately met on a far other occasion, and who did 
me the honour to introduce me to his lady, one of the finest 
women in the room. I received their congratulations on 
Ellen Damley's pardon, and was proceeding to give an 
account of Lord Clydesdale's generous and successful media- 
tion with the Prince Regent in her behalf, when that 
nobleman came up to me to say that his royal highness 
commanded my attendance. 

It appeared that the same subject had formed the topic of 
conversation in that part of the room where the prince was 
seated, for the latter immediately addressed me — 

'' It has just been mentioned to us, Mr. Anneslie, that you 
have been by no means an uninterested party, in respect • to 
the petition lately presented to us by my Lord Clydesdale 
in favour of a yoimg gipsy girl to whom we have extended 
the royal prerogative of mercy. We doubt not she is at 
large, and restored to her friends ?" 
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I answered that she was, and deeply penetrated with a 
sense of what she owed to his royal highness's goodness and 
elemency. 

*' Did you not say, my lord," asked l^e prince, turning to 
his noble host, ''that this young girl had received a good 
education, and was an interesting person ?" 

''She has been educated at the expense and under the 
superintendence of an elderly and most benevolent gentle- 
man <i£ the name of Waldy, living at Beechwood," replied his 
krdship, "and is certainly a most engaging person." 

" We conclude, Mr. Anneslie," said l^e prince, smiling, 
and speaking hardly above a whisper, "this is a love affidr 
between you and this pretty gipsy?" 

I respectfully Altered a disclaimer. 

** No ?" returned the prince, in astonishment ; " a romantic 
tale — a pretty gipsy girl — and no love in the matter? I 
cannot comprehend this?" 

" And yet, your royal highness, there is a great deal of 
romance in the matter," observed Lord Clydesdale. " Mr. 
Anneslie's acquaintance wil^ EUen Daxnley commenced in 
very early life, and under circumstances which opened a new 
phasis of society to him among your royal highness's li^e 
subjects." 

"We should like to hear your own versicm of it» Mr. 
Anneslie ; a touch of the marvellous would wonderfiiUy set 
oS this every-Hlay life of ours. But bear in mind that we 
are not so insatiate of details as our learned judges and un- 
teamed juries are." 

Tims comroandRd, and the company generally being invited 
by the prince to partake of the entertainment^ I proceeded 
to tell the tak as o<mcis^y as I could; and as all appeared 
to listen witk real interesti I was enaUed, perhaps, to acquit 
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;tny8elf of a part, thus unexpectedly assigned me, with some 
degree of spirit. 

" And could not judge or jury distinguish that this was 
truth I" exclaimed the prince, when I had concluded. " We 
must see this heroine of romance ourselyes ; was not this in 
the bond, my lord ?" 

''I have not seen her since your royal highness was 
graciously pleased to confer on her your royal fetyour,'' 
answered Lord Clydesdale, " but she is residing within a few 
miles of Atherstone." 

" Oh ! " said the prince, '' Mr. Anneslie knows the locality 
of her abode. And if my Lady Clydesdale has no objection, 
we will commission him to summon hither the worthy old 
gentleman and his £Bur protegee." 

*' Your royal highnesses pleasure is ever a pleasing com* 
mand to your loyal sub|ects," replied Lady Clydesdale; 
" and I have myself the greatest desire to see this paragon 
of beauty." 

This was said in so graceful a manner, and so much as if 
it was the very truth from the heart, that the prince smiled, 
and made her a courteous bow. Then turning to me, he 
said, — 

'' Mr. Anneslie, we desire that you conrey to Mr. Waldy 
our pleasure, that he and his pret^pi^il attend upon us 
here to-moirow in the aftemocm." 

I made a lowly obeisance and retired to another part of 
the room. 



CHAPTEB XXXm. 



The Prince's associates through life had usually been 
men rather distinguished by the brilliancy of their wit and 
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their conversational talents, than by any more real and sub- 
stantial merit. Some few, however, of a different caste were 
occasionally admitted to his favour; and one of the most 

estimable of these exceptions was Lord Geoi^ , now in 

attendance upon his royal highness at Atherstone Park. 
I had at first regarded this nobleman only with a jealous 
and jaundiced eye, as a suitor of Fanny Cranstoim, but I now 
learned to do him justice. He was young, handsome, and 
most prepossessing in manners and appearance ; of an open, 
and amiable disposition; of the strictest honour and in- 
tegrity ; frank and easy towards his equals, kind and a&ble 
to those beneath him. In addition to all these personal 
attractions, he had great wealth and noble estates. No 
wonder then that Mr. and Mrs. Cranstoun should desire him. 
for a son-in-law. 

What I had not discovered of these qualities and circimi- 
stances respecting his lordship from my own observation, I 
had become acquainted with through Caroline De Vere. 

I thought of it all as I was proceeding, early on the follow- 
ing morning, on my mission to Mr. Waldy and Ellen, and the 
conflicting passions and sentiments which contended for the 
mastery within me are not to be described. I knew Lord 
George to be a suitor of Fanny, and I now knew him to be 
worthy of her. I knew, also, from my recent experience of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cranstoun's disposition towards me, that, even 
were I to possess her affections, she never could be mine on 
such terms as I ought to sue to her, that is, with the consent 
of her parents. I had, moreover, just resolved on an absence 
from her of many years, by my acceptance of a military 
appointment in India. Ought I, then, in any degree to be 
an obstacle to her union with one so calculated in all respects 
to make her happy ? Oi^ht I to desire — ought I to permit 
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it ? The case stood on a new and different footing from what 
it had done before, now that I was acquainted with the real 
character and merits of her high-bom and noble-minded 
lover. Duty and honour seemed to point but to one course, 
and that course, if I aspired to deserve the hand which I 
was forbidden to aspire to possess, it became me instantly 
to pursue. The victory, however, was not at once gained. 
Memory would go back to past scenes; the heart would 
dwell upon hopes which it had once cherished. Short was 
the interval since I had called at Mr. Cranstoun's, in Berkeley 
Square, with a palpitating heart, for the very purpose of seeing 
his lovely daughter; and little more than a week had elapsed 
since I had rescued her from a watery grave, had borne her 
insensible to the sofa in the drawing-room at Elmsgrove, and 
had looked upon her for the last time. But I finally took, my 
resolution to sacrifice every other consideration to what I 
believed would be for Fanny's welfare and happiness ; and, 
as a first step, to regard her from this moment an object, 
of the most ardent affection, indeed, but as lost to me for 
ever. 

These thoughts occupied my mind imtil I came within 
sight of Mrs. Edwards's cottage, where I imagined it was 
not unlikely that I might find Mr. Waldy, and so have no 
occasion to proceed to Beechwood. I now began to reflect 
how, circumstanced as I knew him to be, the summons to 
appear at Lord Clydesdale's before the Prince Regent might 
be received by him. With his lordship I knew him to be 
only slightly acquainted, having been quite accidentally in- 
troduced to him at my father's, when we were living at 
Beechwood Lo^e, since which time I had reason to believe 
that they had never met. As for Ellen, she had experienced 
so great a boon at the hands of both, that I could scarcely 

T 
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Tegret her baying personally to appear before the prince and 
the earl. 

As I had conjectured, Mr. Waldy was at the cottage, early 
as was the hour, engaged in giving instmctian to Ellen. 
Having asked to see him alone, I communicated to him the 
desire of the Prince Regent that he should attend iq>on him 
that day, at two o'dock in the afternoon ; adding, as particu- 
larly charged to do by Lord Clydesdale, a polite message, 
ezpressiTe of his lordship's sincere pleasure in this opportu- 
nity of seeing him at Atherstone Park. He simply answered 
that he must, of course, obey the royal command. Ellen, on 
hearing the purport of my visit, gently expressed her satis- 
faction that she should now have an opportunity of testifying* 
her gratitude to her bene&etors. Mr. Waldy. immediately 
set out on his return home, to prepare himself for appearing 
in the royal presence, directing Ellen to do the same, and 
saying that he would call for her in good time. Mrs. Edwards 
then gave me some breakfast, and, my mission having been 
performed, I again mounted my horse, and rode back slowly 
and thoughtfully to Atherstone Park. 

On reaching the loc^, 1 observed a gentleman walking 
with a very leisurely step towards the house, and every now 
and then looking back, as if in expectation of some one. I 
had no sooner entered the gates than he turned round, and 
advanced to meet me. It was Lord George. 

On our meeting, he politely took off his hat, and asked if 
I would allow him a few minutes' conversation. 

'' Certainly, my lord," I replied, taking off my hat in 
return, and alighting from my horse. 

''I have not the honour of your acquaintance, Mr. Anneslie,'^ 
began his lordship, ''but you are a guest under Lord 
Clydesdale's roof, where none but men of honoiu: enter, and 
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I must therefore apologize for so abruptly seeking this inter- 



view. 



" No apology is necessary, my lord," I replied. 

''A communication, Mr. Anneslie, has been made this 
morning to the Prince Regent. According to etiquette, it 
could not have been received ; but his royal highness, having 
dispensed on this occasion with the formalities by which he 
is usually surrounded, commanded me to admit and to peruse 
it. It contains heavy charges against certain individuals in 
this immediate neighbourhood, and craves of his royal 
highness, as he regards truth and justice, and the sacred 
cause of morality and religion, particularly in high and 
influential quarters, to institute an inquiry into them; the 
writer giving his name, stating that he is in a cottage not far 
from the lodge gate, and that he is prepared to be in attend- 
ance, and to prove the troth of his allegations. Your own 
name, Mr. Anneslie, is implicated, and courtesy forbade that 
any proceeding should take place in a more public manner 
until I had first commimicated with yourself." 

His lordship paused, and I thanked him. 

" I know," he continued, " that you are acquainted with 
EUen Damley ; and" — amusing for a moment, he added, " I 
doubt not, since you have so interested yourself for her, that 
she is a person of a virtuous character." 

The most unexceptionable," was my short reply. 
Then, I understand — pardon me, Mr. Anneslie — ^that any 
investigation which may be made into certain accusations, 
brought by an individual pledging himself to prove the truth 
of them, win not be disagreeable to yourself? The Prince 
Regent has been pleased to commit the case to me, to enter 
into or dismiss as I may judge best. I like to meet chargeis 
at once when they affect myself, and so to have done with 
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them; and I am disposed to act by others in the same 
way." 

** I quite agree with you, my lord, in this feeling." 

** It is only what I expected from you, Mr. Anneslie." 

There was a pause. 

" You are acquainted with Mr. Waldy, of Beechwood r" 
his lordship presently resumed. 

*' I have known him all my life." 

'' This almost precludes the question I was about to ask, 
Mr. Anneslie." 

" I beg you to speak without reserve, my lord." 

'' Of course, then, Mr. Anneslie, he is not a man of im- 
moral habits ?" 

''He is a somewhat eccentric man, my lord, but a very 
good and religious one." 

''Then he is one most grossly slandered," replied his lord- 
ship, with an indignant warmth, " and the base calumniator, 
who no doubt expected that his communication woxdd be 
disregarded, and yet his slander inflict a wound, shall be 
exposed as he deserves. 

" I wonder not that you should be surprised, Mr. Anneslie, 
as I s^e by your looks you are, at the purport of the questions 
I have ventured to ask you," continued his lordship ; " but 
it highly concerns the honour of all parties, whether those 
whose characters are assailed, or those who have interested 
themselves in favour of Ellen Damley, and indeed is due to 
his royal highness the Prince Regent himself, who has 
reversed the sentence of one of his judges — ^that the accu- 
sations which have been made should be investigated, and 
the integrity of the accused be made clear. Be assured I 
will be as £rank towards you as you have kindly been towards 
mc, of which, indeed, I may offer this very interview in proof. 
At present, I must content myself with thanking you for the 
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friendly manner in whicli you have received this interruption^ 
and with expressing a hope that we may soon become better 
acquainted. Will you allow me to accompany you to the 
house ?" 

We then talked on different subjects, and I parted from 
him at the hall door, quite won, although he was Fanny's 
suitor, by his courteous and gentlemanly manners. 

Haying led my horse to the stable, I repaired to my own 
room to change my dress, and had just completed my toilet 
when the goi^ sounded for luncheon, and I hastened to be 
in my place. 

''Mr. Anneslie," said his royal highness, on my enter- 
ing the room, " we doubt not you have duly performed your 
mission ?" 

I replied that Mr. Waldy and Ellen Damley would be in 
attendance at two o'clock, in obedience to his royal high- 
nesses commands. 

When we were all seated at the luncheon-table, I observed 
that there was still a vacant chair, which I concluded to be 
intended for Mr. Waldy. Nor was I mistaken, for a minute 
afterwards a servant announced that Mr. Waldy and a lady 
had arrived, and were waiting in the anteroom. Lady 
Clydesdale gave orders that Mr. Waldy should be admitted; 
and that the lady should be shown into the library. 

As Mr. Waldy had led a perfectly secluded life for so 
many years, I rather nervously watched the door for his 
entrance. But I might have spared myself all anxiety on 
the subject, for nothing could have been more dignified^ 
and at the same time more respectful, than his demeanour^ 
He looked pale and out of health, but his features had 
lost none of their intelligence. He was exceedingly well 
dressed, and his fine figure appeared to the best advan- 
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tage. Lord Clydesdale rising up from, the table, adyanced 
to meet Idm, and taking his arm, presented him to the prince. 

His royal highness was evidently struck with his appear- 
ance, and in a gracious manner offered his hand, which 
Mr. Waldy, already kneeling, reverently raised to his Ups. 
At the command of the prince, he then rose, and bowing to 
Lady Clydesdale, took the vacant chair. He had decidedly 
made a &vourable impression upon all present, and every 
word which was addressed to him was with marked respect. 
The conversation presently took a very animated turn, the 
prince familiarly bearing a part in it, and his easy a&ble 
L^ren^JgHu. constrlt abnos; inseparable Lm the 
presence of royalty. Mr. Waldy had in earlier life seen 
much of the world, and had become acquainted in London 
with many of the most distinguished characters of the day. 
His heart seemed to have opened at the kind reception he 
was experiencing, and his naturstlly warm and cheerful 
disposition to have been rekindled. Memory went back to 
past scenes and past times, and he had many an anecdote 
fall of point, and interest, and animation, which he related 
in a manner very striking and appropriate, to the great en* 
tertainment of all, and of none more than of the prince. 
And when his royal highness asked him to take wine, I 
tow with much pleasure how gratified he waa. 

The luncheon had been prolonged far beyond its customary 
length, when the prince arose, and conducting Lady Clydes- 
dale bade into the drawing-room, requested that the hdx 
heroine, who had damaged or endangered the peace of so 
many cxf his liege subjects, might be summoned to his 
presence. 

She came. Her dress was the same which eIib had wool 
in court. Her head was uncovered, and her long dark 
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fell gracefully over her shoulders, whilst the excitement of 
the occasion gave additional colour to her cheeks and lustre 
to her eyes. She stood embarrassed for a moment, as the 
door closed behind her ; the eyes of all in the room being 
turned towards her, with a mingled expression of surprise 
and admiration. 

But Lady Clydesdale was already on her way to meet her, 
and, speaking to her in the most encouraging manner, pre- 
sented her to the prince. His royal highness, with a look 
full of the interest which he felt in her, extended his hand. 
The feelings of the moment and the recollections of the past 
crowding upon her mind together, OTerpowered even Ellen's 
self-possession, and fsdling down on her knees, she held the 
hand in both her own, and a tear dropped upon it. 

The prince was moved, and, smiling, good-naturedly ex- 
claimed, '' We are besieged on our very throne without hope 
of resistance," at the same time assisting her to rise. 

'' We think there must be some mistake, or perhaps a 
surprise prepared for our entertainment," he added; ''our 
pleasure was to have seen the young gipsy girl on whom 
we bestowed our royal pardon. Your name, my pretty 
maiden ?" 

''Ellen Damley," she answered, modestly, but firmly. 

" It must be all a Msehood," muttered Lord George to 
himself, but loud enough for me to hear, as I was standing 
next to him. 

" Mr. Waldy," said the prince, observing the anxious looks 
with which he was regarding Ellen, "it is past our compre- 
hension how your £Eur and amiable pupil should have needed 
our prerogative of mercy ; that she shall henceforth receive 
such £etvour as she shall be found to merit, shall be our 
especial concern." 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

His royal biglmess having retired to his own apartments, 
and Mr. Waldy and Ellen having taken leave, I repaired 
to the library. Having seated myself in an easy chair, I 
was musing on what Lord George had told me about there 
being injurious charges against Mr. Waldy, Ellen, and 
myself, and was mentally referring them all to the same 
individual who had endeavoured to extort money by his 
threatening letter to the former, when a servant entered, 
saying that Lord Clydesdale requested to see me in his 
private room. 

I found his lordship and Lord George sitting at a table, 
with several open letters before them. 

'' Herbert," said Lord Clydesdale, '' we must install you ajs 
one of our privy counsellors ; so be so good as to take your 
chair at our board of green doth, and give us your advice. 

'' But first we must place before you the subject of our 
consultation, on which Lord George has already told you 
something. We are so perfectly persuaded of the utter 
falsehood of all the charges, that imder other circumstances 
we should simply treat them with the contempt they de- 
serve. But as his royal highness has been graciously 
pleased to grant the petition which I asked of him in behalf 
of Ellen Damley, it becomes me both to satisfy his royal 
highness that the prerogative of mercy has not interposed 
for an unworthy object, and also to vindicate the character of 
an amiable girl, to whose rescue from an unmerited fate I 
have been so happy as to have been instrumental. It is due 
also to yourself, Herbert, and no less so to Mr. Waldy, to 
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enable you both to confute the calumny, which might other- 
wise be represented to have receiTcd confirmation, from 
having been so highly and boldly reported, and no yindica- 
tion having been attempted. 

*' The first of these precious documents which I will read 
to you, is a note to Lady Clydesdale, purporting to be from 
Ellen Damley, delivered to my porter at the East Lodge 
this morning, by a little boy, who said there was no answer." 

Lord Clydesdale then read the note as follows : — 

" Most honoueed Lady, 
" Let your young friend beware how she give her affec- 
tions to Mr. Herbert Anneslie. She never can have his ; 
and she would not be his first victim. Certain misery awaits 
her, unless you and she take this warning in time, and the 
dove be deliveied from the snare of the fowler. 

"Ellen Daknley." 

" That is not Ellen Damley' s writing, my lord," I im- 
mediately said, on the note being put into my hand. *' I 
happen to have one of hers in my pocket, which I beg both 
of your lordships to read. The note your lordship has just 
read assumes that she does not conceal her name, and there- 
fore of course she would not disguise her writing ; but the 
character of the writing is as imlike as possible." 

*' Your observations are perfectly just," said Lord George. 
" I have already mentioned to you, Mr. Anneslie," re- 
sumed the latter, ''that other communications have been 
made reflecting on the same parties to whom Lord Clydes- 
dale has referred. I think that I had better read first the 
following letter : — 

" The writer, whose name is subscribed, actuated solely 
by the purest motives, the desire to discountenance vice. 
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and to bring the sinner back into the path of Tiitue, humbly 
craves of your royal highness graciously to give ear to the 
brief statement which he here makes, and which he pledges 
himself to substantiate £Etce to face with the guilty parties. 
Wickedness stalks about unabashed in high places, and 
those who are in the highest should regard it. Ellen Dam- 
ley, who has just experienced such a signal instance of the 
royal clemency, is the finilest, as she is the direst, of her 
sex. She first began a course of infamy in a gipsies' camp, 
where her paramour was Thomas Cooper, she being then 
only fifteen years of age. Since that time she has had 
many lovers, although, with incredible artifice and duplicity, 
contriving to evade general suspicion, and to maintain in 
the neighbourhood an unblemished reputation. The prin- 
cipal sharer in her favours at present is a young gentlemaxiy 
well known to my Lord Clydesdale — ^Mr. Herbert Anneslie. 
The writer encloses copies of two notes, which his love of 
truth and justice foimd means to obtain from the little girl 
who was the messenger between the parties. 

" It is with yet greater pain and reluctance, because the 
offender is of more advanced SLge, and in a more con- 
spicuous position — ^that the writer charges Mr. Waldy, of 
Beechwood, with the grossest immorality, the particulars of 
which he will not here detail, but will fully set forth, if 
permitted personally to do so, in the presence of your royal 
highness and your court, of my Lord Clydesdale, and of 
Mr. Waldy himself. 

" Humbly soliciting the honour of throwing himself at 
the feet of your royal highness, and earnestly praying that 
opportunity may be graciously given him of proving the 
accusations he has thus openly but sorrowfully alleged, the 
writer ventures to intimate that he shall be all day in waiting 
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at Mrs. Parker's cottage, near the lodge gate of Atherstone 
Park, and subscribes bis name, with the most deyoted de- 
ference and submissiony 

Yonr Royal Highness's, 

'' Most humble and most loyal, 
'^ Subject and servant, 

*' Chables Sandbbson.'^ 

The notes alluded to in the letter I have just read/* 
continued Lord George, " purport to be from EUen Damley 
to Mr. Herbert Anneslie, and from Mr. Herbert Anneslie in 
reply, both without date. The first is in the following 
words : — 

" Deaeest Hebbebt, — C!ome to me at dusk in the grotto. 
IVIrs. Edwards drinks tea with a friend half a mile off; I will 
pretend a headache, which will excuse me from accompanying 
her, and when she is gone, will slip out to meet you. 

"E. D." 

'^ To which," said his lordship, in continuance, '^ this pro- 
fesses to be the answer : — 

^' My deabest Ellek, — ^Doubt not I will be with you at 

the place and time you mention, until which moment the 

hours will pass heavy and wearisome. 

"H.A." 

^* Most gross and impudent forgeries !" I exclaimed, " I 
should be glad to have this base accuser present, and for 
Ellen Dandey and myself to confront him to his &ce.'' 

'^ Perhaps it may be as well to send a messenger to 
Mrs. Parker's cottage, to say that we are ready to see 
this Charles Sanderson, and to hear what he has to say ?'' 
said Lord Clydesdale ; " but I am satisfied he has never been 
there." 
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A servant was accordingly de spatched, and presently re- 
turned with theintelligencethatno such person as Mr. Charles 
Sanderson, or any other gentleman whatever, either was, or 
had been, at Mrs. Parker's cottage on this day. 

The house-porter, who had received the packet addressed 
to his royal highness being brought in, and desired to de- 
scribe the appearance of the person who had delivered it to 
him, said that he was rather a tall thin gentleman, with a 
red pimpled face, and large reddish whiskers. 

"Have you no suspicion who this can be, Mr. Anneslie?" 
said Lord George. " Is there no one who owes you an ill 
turn, or who bears an enmity against yourself and this young 
girl, and has taken this mode of avenging himself?" 

" The description, my lord," I replied, " answers to that 
of a Mr. Jeffireys, a gentleman occasionally in this neigh- 
bourhood, of a very questionable character." 

" Where is he likely to be met with ?" asked Lord Clydes- 
dale. 

Inquiry being made of the servants, whether they had 
ever seen any one answering the above description, excepting 
on the occasion of his delivering the packet this morning, 
the huntsman said that he believed he had seen the same 
person looking out of a window at the €k>lden Cross, a 
public-house about two miles off on the Exeter road, as he 
was returning from exercising the hounds, between two and 
three hours ago. 

" As I think I know the individual in question," I said, 
"perhaps I had better repair to the Golden Cross, and 
inquire if any such person be there ; only that, being one of 
the parties accused, it might be as well to have a servant to 
accompany me." 

" I will have the pleasure of riding with you myself, if 
you will allow me, Mr. Anneslie," said Lord George, smiling. 
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On arriving at the public house, we were told by the 
landlord that a gentleman exactly answering to our inquiries, 
who said his name was Johnstone, had been drinking brandy- 
and- water at his house that afternoon, until he refused to 
supply him with it any longer, and that he had set off about 
two hours ago on horseback, on the road to Exeter, in a state 
of intoxication. 

Every one, of course, was perfectly satisfied that the 
accusations which had been made had not a particle of truth 
in them, and wondered what could be the object of the 
writer in such wanton and unprofitable villany. 

The next day the Prince Regent and his suite left Ather- 
stone, and I also returned to Beechwood, being anxious to 
pass all the time that I could at my own dear home before 
my departure for India. 

In the course of the afternoon I walked over to Mr. 
Waldy's. I had not intended to mention to him the letters 
which had been received and read at Lord Clydesdale's, but 
he at once accosted me with the words, — 

*' Herbert, did you hear anything at Atherstone of some 
letters addressed to the Prince Regent, professing to be from 
a Charles Sanderson, and having reference, among others, to 
myself?" 

Thus questioned, I related to him all that had passed. 

** It is my old assailant, Johnstone, still at work," said 
Mr. Waldy; ''he sent me yesterday copies of the letters, 
with this from himself — ^read it." 

** Mb. Waldy, — I have not heard of you yet at Crane 
Court, and write this to freshen your memory, and to quicken 
your movements. I also send for your perusal duplicates of 
some letters and notes which I delivered with my own hand 
at Atherstone, and with the contents of which I hope some 
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there have been made acquaizited. If you comply with the 
proposal in my last, there is no harm done, because ikere 
was no one to confirm what was alleged, and so of course it 
is regarded as &lse. But if you do not immediately com? 
municate with Mr. Subtle, and to the efl^t I have already 
stated, I will strike the blow which will consign you to 
infamy, and the sound of which shall be heard whererer 
your name is known. And then what I hare elsewhere 
spoken shall help the work, for I will prove a worse tale 
than I have yet given suspicion of, and men shall not be at 
liberty to doubt. And they shall tlien beUere what I have 
said of others, and you shall not Ml alone. It is to show 
you what I have the will to cb, that I send you the enclosed ; 
and what I unll, I can. If I had not you m my power^ I 
would not thus put myself in yours. But you dare not show 
this letter. You dare not turn it against me. You are as 
powerless as the wild beast in the toils, who can only glare 
and roar at the hunter. Five hundred pounds, and my lips are 
sealed for ever. But five hundred pounds I will have firom 
you, if not in this way, yet in another, and still you shall 
bave no power to reach me ; for you are not so blind as to 
pull down the house which is to crush you in its fiaU. 

''The writer is neither Johnstone, nor Sanderson, nor 
Jeffreys, but (me who owes you an amount of enmity which 
lie will discharge in fuU, unless his terms be complied with ; 
one, moreover, so wretched and so reckless, that it matters 
little to him whether he have the reward or the revenge." 

"Poor man!" said Mr. Waldy, *'he has placed himself 
out of the reach of my power to help him. For myself^ 
Herbert, I must patiently await the event, — but I would 
that it wrare over !" 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

Mb. Waldt's wish was not long in being accomplislied. 

Early in the morning of the following day, I received from 
him a note, requesting me to accompany him to Exeter, and 
to leave word at home that probably I might not return \mtil 
the morrow. 

On arriving at his cottage, I found a post-chaise at the 
door, and Mr. Waldy ready to start. We entered, and drove 
off. 

Mr. Waldy then put into my hand the following letter, 
which he told me had been brought to his door at a late hour 
on the preceding night, by a man on horseback, who, having^ 
delivered it, instantly galloped off: — 

<< Mb. Walby, — ^I have committed a forgery upon you, 

have been detected, and am now in Exeter jail. I am to be 

further examined the day after to*morrow. As you regard 

your own reputation, or the life of a fellow-creature, come to 

me without an hour's — a moment's delay. Speak to no one — 

see no one first 

'' Geobge Johnstone, alias Jejfbeys." 

Our old friend the governor immediately admitted us to 
see the prisoner, in whom I recognised, as I was prepared to 
do, the individunl who had acted as Mr. Dastard's friend on 
an occasion with which the reader is acquainted. His 
countenance expressed at once gmlt, impudence, and terror, 
with all else which vice and dissipation could stamp upon it. 
At first he refused to speak in my presence, but Mr. Waldy 
resolutely saying, ''Now, sir, or never,- Mr. Anneslie is 
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privy to all which has passed between us" he deliberately 
began, nearly in the following terms : — 

" Well, sir, if you are willing to have a listener to what I 
am about to say, it matters little to me. I forged your accept- 
ance yesterday of a bill for five hundred pounds, purporting to 

be drawn on you by Messrs. , your solicitors here, payable 

on demand at Messrs. , your bankers. Your signature 

was so accurately copied from the cheque you gave me, that 
it could not be questioned. A respectable friend of mine, 
personating a clerk of the former €brm, received the amount, 
and I should have secured the prize, and not have failed to 
acquaint you with it, but at the very moment of his turning 
to leave the bank, who should come in (so the d — ^1 ordered 
it) but one of the very parties supposed to have drawn the 
bill. The latter being put into his hand, the game was up ; 
my honourable friend was secured, and of course gave my 
name, to save his own neck, though perhaps he may swing 
too. So ofP we were hauled to the magistrates, and com- 
mitted for re-examination to-morrow. This, Mr. Waldy, is 
my case. Now I will state yours. 

" Your conscience, Mr. Waldy— deny it not — ^is privy to a 
load of crime of no common 'enormity. Didst ever tell th«it 
lassie who made such a stir here the other day — ^that Ellen 
Damley, as they call her — ^that she is thine own child, the 
child of shame, the living testimony to thy guilty doings, the 
offspring of seduction ?" 

"O remember not the sins and offences of my youth, but 
according to thy mercy think thou upon me, O Lord, for thy 
goodness.*' 

My eyes were upon Mr. Waldy as he uttered these words; 
his own were directed upwards, and there was a meekness 
and humility in his look, voice, and manner, inexpressibly 
touching. 
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" I have a few more words to say to thee," continued the 
hardened man. " Did not the victim of thy lust expire in 
mortal sin, amid tears and groans — ^not the fruits of re- 
pentance, but of a mother's dying throes ?" 

"Have mercy upon me, O Grod, for I acknowledge my 
transgressions, and my sin is ever before me," groaned out 
Mr. Waldy again, in tones of the deepest penitence. 

" Did she not die in giving birth to twins ?" resumed his 
unfeeling accuser. " You are a holy man, forsooth, and dare 
not deny it." 

"And merciful indeed was the Providence," exclaimed 
Mr. Waldy, "which took away one poor innocent from the 
evil to come ! In all my daily prayers for seventeen years 
past, I have never omitted the most heartfelt thanks for this 
gracious dispensation." 

" And you have stood by his grave, I suppose — ^the poor 
little innocent! — So have I" — ^replied the other, with a 
ghastly smile ; and he made a pause again, as if to enjoy the 
tumult and agitation which he had caused. 

"Now, Mr. Waldy," he resumed, "cancel the charge 
against me with your bankers and solicitors, and this tale 
goes not forth into the world. Declare to the magistrates 
to-morrow that the signature is your own ;— or — ^you shall 
read the paragraph of your sin and your shame in every 
journal in the kingdom." 

Mr. Waldy looked at him with an expression of mingled 
contempt and commiseration. "Unhappy man," he said, 
" guilt must have brought you low indeed, that you should 
hope for such villany in others. What I shall say to-morrow, 
I shall say before God ; and, be the consequences what they 
may, I shall speak as if I knew that I should be summoned 
to answer for it the next moment on the peril of my soul.' 

U 
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''Then hear what I haye yet to say, Mr. Waldy. I was 
reared in afflnence and luxury, and to the expectancy of 
vast estates — and my reputed &ther died — and he left no 
will — and I took poasession^^and I lived as few can live — 
and I was courted and flattered — and none kept such a table, 
or such an eq[uipage, or such an establishment as I did. — 
Are ye getting the clue to my story ? — "So ? — Then I will 
give thee a little further help. — ^My heirship was questioned 
— and a l^al bloodhound was set upon my traces — and 1 
was hunted back to my cradle — and the false woman told 
what* she had done, and my daims were sifted and found 
wanting — and — ^I was cast a beggar upon the world. 

** As yet, however, I knew only so much of my parentage, 
as that there was sin and shame and secrecy about it. No 
inquiries could ascertain my birth ; only I learned that I had 
once a sister, and that there was still a living bene&ctor in 
some way connected with the affair. So I came to this city, 
because I had heard that there was in the neighbourhood 
one who had eaten at my table, and had drunk of my wines, 
and had shared with me in nameless deeds. And I told 
him of my wretchedness, and craved of him some little help, 
and he made me his tool for a time, and then spumed me 
£rom him. I met with him, Mr. Waldy, in your own 
parish ; and there he would have had me instrumental to a 
deed of darker dye than even I was prepared fer, as the 
price of his mercenary &vours. The young and the beau- 
tiful ought to be guarded, Mr. Waldy — better guarded than 
they sometimes are. Evenings are dusky, and walks are 
lonely, and the innocent are unsuspicious, and there are 
those abroad who care neither for God nor devil. And 
perhaps I should have consented, but that I suspected 
there was a tie between us, which I could not bring myself 
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to tear asunder. But one thing I thought that I had found 
here besides, Mr. Waldy, and that is, the link which had 
hitherto been wanting in mj own fate. It seemed to me to 
exist in the mysterious connexion between Ellen Damley 
and yourself, and in your own moody and melancholy cha- 
racter, brooding, as it were, 0¥er some secret sin. I be- 
came more and more conyinced of it by comparing what I 
knew before with what I saw and heard now. I felt that 
I had you in my power, and that I might twist and turn you 
as I pleased. I haye it all now fiom your own lips. And 
now, Mr. Waldy, you can saye me. My crime is one which 
the law neyer pardons, and for which no prerogatiye of 
mercy eyer interyenes. Alas! I am not fit to die; and 
when I entreat you to saye my life, I entreat you lor one 
who owes his miserable existence to yourself— whom you 
belieyed to be sleeping in an in&nt's graye-^^nd who is the 
brother of EUen Damley." 

The last words had scarcely been uttered, when Mr. 
Waldy, pressing his hand upon his heart, fell down in a 
oonyulsiye fit. I was just in time to break his &11, and 
haying untied his neckcloth, gaye a knock at the door, 
which had been the concerted signal for the goyemor to 
enter. A turnkey was at hand, and the poor sufferer was 
borne away between us to an open window looking to the 
outer air, and Mr. Howard was sent for. Being too ill to 
be remoyed further, he was carried into a room in the goyer- 
nor's apartments, and put to bed. 

In the mean time I despatched a messenger with a few 
lines to my fiither and Jane, begging them to break the 
intelligence to Ellen, and to bring her with them imme- 
diately. By express desire of Mr. Waldy, conyeyed to me 
by scarcely more than a bare whisper, I sent also a note to 

U 2 
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the cliaplain of the jail, to say that it was the sick man's 
partictdar request to see him at an early hour the next 
morning. 

We take advantage of the interval afforded us here, to 
enlighten the reader a little further in respect to the crisis 
at which we are just arriyed; and to this end we must ask 
him to return with us for a few minutes to a period some 
twenty years back, and to the poor widow to whom the mo- 
therless infants of Ellen Anderson had been consigned. 

The reader will remember that Ellen had been again 
committed to the care of the Damleys. Shortly after this, 
the unhappy foster-mother, reduced to the greatest straits, 
took the resolution one day to leave her miserable home with 
the other infant, and to try how far she could do better for 
him and herself by appealing to the benevolence of the 
public — ^in other words, by turning mendicant, and beting 
from door to door. Not being versed, however, in the trade, 
she succeeded so ill, that having reached a distance of five- 
and-twenty or thirty miles — having been for nearly a week 
houseless, and almost shelterless — having on the preceding 
day obtained nothing but a piece of bread at a labourer's 
cottage — having missed the beaten track, and wandered 
about for many hours in the dark — she at length sat down, 
exhausted and almost fainting, among some trees. 

Having fed the child with the last morsel of bread which 
she had remaining, and having hushed him off to sleep in 
her arms, she fell asleep herself. When she awoke, the day 
was just dawning, and she found that they were in the midst 
of laurels and evergreens, with a large house not fifty yards 
distant, evidently the abode of some wealthy occupant. All 
of a moment the thought struck her to lay the in&nt at the 
rich man's door. It was early in the month of April, and 
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she conceiyed it to be between five and six o'clock. Not a 
shutter had yet been removed from the windows, so that 
none of the inmates were stirring. She lost not a moment, 
but wrapping him up with the utmost care, and half de- 
nuding her own person to do so, she approached the house 
with trembling steps, concealing herself as weU as she 
could among the trees and shrubs ; and ascending the steps 
of the hall door, laid him down, still fast asleep, in a shel- 
tered comer of the portico. She then hastily retreated, 
looked once back with an anxious and .aching heart, and, 
with all the speed she could make, escaped into a neighbour- 
ing wood. 

In the meantime the child slept peacefully on for about 
two hours, when the housemaid opening the front door to 
sweep the steps, was surprised to see lying in a heap, on 
the left hand, what seemed to her to be a large bundle of 
rags. Still greater was her astonishment, on rudely turn- 
ing it over, to hear the feeble cry of an infant, and to see 
its emaciated features. She immediately hurried away with 
it to the housekeeper's room, who, being a humane and 
kind-hearted woman, ordered that it shoidd be properly 
attended to, and borrowing some attire at a neighbouring 
cottage, dressed it out to the best advantage before present- 
ing it to her mistress. 

Mr. Johnstone, who owned the mansion, and who had just 
come into the neighbourhood, was a man of large landed 
property and immense wealth, of a generous disposition, and 
married to a most amiable woman ; but they had no family. 
It is not my purpose to dwell unnecessarily on the success 
of the poor widow's expedient, or on the early history of the 
little outcast, thus suddenly transferred from the penury of 
a pauper's hovel to the abode of opulence and luxury. 
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Saffiee it to say, that Mr. and Mis. Johnstone, mored with 
oompassioa for the friendless in£uit, whose wretched iq^pear- 
ance phiinly indicated for what purpose it had been laid at 
their door, instantly determined to take charge of him, and 
placed him nnder the lioasekeeper's care. Having formed 
this resdLution, they not only instituted no inquiry after 
the person who had left him, but enjoined upon all their 
domestics that the subject should never be made known out 
of the bouse, nor be talked about within it. It was a 
smgnlariy Christian household, wbere no bui^bodies erer 
entered, and wbere all, feeling that attachment to their 
master and mistress^ which both so well merited, r^arded 
their just commands (and they were never otherwise than 
just) as an inviolable law which it was their duty and 
pleasure to obey. Sunnises of course there were among 
neighbours on the introduction, of an in&nt they had not 
seen before; some thought he might be a nephew, others 
an orphan child of deceased friends : — it was a very unac- 
countable nei^bonrhood, that there was no scandal about 
it I — ^the conjectures, however, receiving no notice, or 
encouragement, or contradiction from the fiimily, the subject 
soon ceased to be qpoken or thought of. As time advanced, 
8<Mne around paid the debt of nature, others r^noved else- 
where, until by degrees a new generatiim had sprung up, 
who had never heard a syllable about the matter. 

The little foundling grew up a fine, handsome intelligent 
boy, and socm gained the almost parental affections of his 
kind bene&ctors, whose name he bore, and whose heir he 
was universally considered to be. Unhappily they did not 
exert that control over him which they ought to have done ; 
and under the muted influence of the most injudicious 
indulgence, and of an innately bad disposition, he became 
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first a spoiled cliild, and then a wilful, headstrong, and 
Ticious youth. At the university he was distinguished 
among all the dissipated spendthrifts of his time by his 
greater profligacy and more wasteful extravagance; and 
was engaged with his intimate friend, Mr. Dastard, in some 
atrocious acts of baseness and villany, in which, however, 
the latter had all the advantage which superior craft and 
more calculating meanness could give him. 

Although much of aU this was concealed from Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnstone, they had heard and seen enough to fill them 
with the greatest sorrow and alarm. From whatever cause^ 
whether or not that he was kept in suspense, as to the dis- 
position of his property, by a consideration of the disorderly 
habits and tmworthy conduct of his adopted son— certain it 
is that Mr. Johnstone had not made his wiU, when he sud- 
denly died; his wife having preceded him to the grave 
about six months before. The yonng man, to whom a 
suspicion of the true circumstances of his case had never 
been suggested, immediately entered upon, what he con- 
sidered to be, his rightful inheritance, with all the exuber- 
ance of folly and extravagance, which might have been 
expected from an imprincipled profligate of twenty years of 
age. It was not long, however, before the heir-at-law, a 
distant relation, to whom the remotest hope of such a suc- 
cession had never occurred, hearing that the old gentleman 
had died intestate, put in his claim, which he had little 
difficidty in substantiating. The activity and inteUigence 
of his solicitor soon sifted out the circumstances of yonng 
Johnstone's introduction, and even traced him back to the 
cottage of the poor widow. The good woman not only con- 
fessed what she had done, but in the artlessness and sim- 
plicity of her gratitude, mentioned some particulars of an 
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imlmown benefiustor, whoee bofunty had £xr many yean 
supplied all her wants. Being pressed too on the point, in 
consequence of a hint which aae of her neighbours had 
unwittingly dropped, she acknowledged that two in&nts 
had in the first instance been given to her care, and that the 
other, a girl, had a few months afterwards been taken into 
other keeping, but where she was she oonld give no account 
And that point being immatfrial in respect to the matter 
which was being inyestigated, no trouble was taken to 
ascertain it. 

We have only further to say, in order to elucidate the sub- 
ject to the reader, that the woman on her return home, after 
having laid the in&nt at Mr. Johnstone's door, had two sepa- 
rate stories for the very few inquirers who ever troubled her 
with a question concerning him. To her neighbours she 
stated that she had returned him to his friends who had first 
sent him to her. To Jack Damley she affirmed that he had 
died, and that his little grave was in the village churchyard. 
Whether the good man beUeved this, or whether he did not 
rather in his shrewdness, connect tiie disappearance of an 
infant at one place with the finding of one at another, (for 
in some way he had heard of this,) is a point not in onr 
power to decide. At all events, he never appeared to ques- 
tion the truth of what had been told him, and related the 
same tale to the aunt at Exeter. His only care was, as we 
have seen, to prepare the way for Ell^s future safety under 
the protection of her own father. 

The young prodigal-, thus suddenly thrown down from the 
pinnacle of his greatness, and cast out a vagabond upon the 
earth, conceived the most inveterate and malignant hatred 
towards his imknown and unhappy parent, to whom, and 
not to his own vices, he imputed the ruin which had be- 
fallen lum. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

" I A.M leaying you, my dear friend," said Mr. Waldy, 
feebly pressing my fether's hand ; " Ellen will then have lost 
her protector; I commit her to your care." 

" I accept the solemn charge, my dear Waldy," was the 
reply; ''she shall be to me as my own child, so let not 
another moment's anxiety on her account distress you. And 
now, if you haye nothing further of immediate importance 
to say to me, I must not allow you to depart from Mr. 
Howard's injunctions of being perfectly quiet." 

Poor Jane was looking so ill, and, in spite of all her efforts 
to appear composed and tranquil, was suffering so acutely 
frt)m this new and sudden afiSiction, that my father saw it 
necessary to convey her back to the hotel, and to insist on 
her going to bed at an early hour. 

I kept the night watches with Ellen. This extraordinary 
girl seemed always to rise superior to the occasion, what- 
ever it might be, and never had I seen her to greater advan- 
tage than now. She was all that the most affectionate 
daughter and the most experienced nurse could be. She 
seemed to have an intuitive insight into the poor patient's 
wants, and to anticipate them all. There was no bustle or 
officiousness ; all was care, thought, and consideration ; but 
-all was calm and collected. 

The morning was beginning to dawn, when I prevailed 
on her to go to bed, on the promise that she should be im- 
mediately called, if any unfavourable change shoidd take 
place. 

'' Herbert," said Mr. Waldy, in a faint voice, as I was sitting 
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at his bed-side, after EUen had retired ; " have you seen him 
since.'' 

I well knew his meaning, and replied that I had not. 

'' Go to him, Herbert," he said ; " go to him, and get him 
to pray, and pray with him, and pvay for him.'* 

** Do not exeite yourself, my dear air," I answered, greatly 
affected. 

" I cannot bat belieTe^ now, Herbert" he oontiniied, ^' that 
I was deceived as to the death of my duM ; that he spoke 
the truth, alas ! that he is, indeed, the finiit, the eiidenee, 
the just ayeng^r of my guilt, that so, by most righteous re- 
tribution, wherewithal I haye sinned, by the same might I 
be punished. Go to him, then, Herbert; tell him that Hi^ 
greater sin is mine, yet that God has been most merciftd to 
me, and has given me time and grace to repent. Tell him 
that my peace has been made with God, through Wan whose 
blood deanseth fiom all sin, and that the same only way to 
peace and pardon is still open to himself. Tdl him, too, 
that his fiither, though great his guih has been, is not the 
hardened hypocrite he supposes him to be, and that he is 
praying finr him, and sends him his forgiven ess and his 
blessing.*' 

He sunk back exhausted <m his piDow, and I ende a v our ed 
to comfort him, by saying, that I would not foil presenUy to 
do as he desired. 

It was scarody yet seven o'clock, when there was a gentle 
tap at the door, and Mrs. Thompson, having inquired most 
kindly how my poor Mend was, told me that tiie Bev. Mr. 
Aston, the chaplain, was below in the parlour. 

I thought Mr. Waldy had been dozing, but seeing him 
torn his head towards me with an inquiring look, I imme- 
diately mentioned to him that the dergyman was arrived, and 
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asked if I should go down and biing him np with me, to 
which he made signs of assent. 

Haying introduced Mr. Aston into the sick room, I retired. 

*' Reverend sir/' said the sick man, holding out his hand, 
'^ I am obliged to you for coming to me. I must nurse the 
little strength I haye for the work I have to do; for my 
time is short." 

He paused, and seemed to be in deep meditation. Mr. 
Aston waited in respectful silence imtil he resumed. 

" I haye to request, reyerend sir, that you would be good 
enough to administer to me the last offices of the church to her 
dying children. But I desire first, as a member of the church 
of !&igland to reyeal to you, a minister of that church, a load 
of guilt of my early Ufe, which has eyer since weighed me 
down to the ground, and rendered life itself an almost insup- 
portable burden. The confession, perhaps, will be no unfit 
preparation for the receiying of my last communion," 

He paused again, and pressed his hands together, and 
slightly lifted them up. His eyes were closed, bat his lips 
moyed. He was seeking and gathering strength. Mr. Aston 
silently regarded him with feelings of deep interest and 
respect, not unattended with awe ; — there was one before him 
on the threshold of eternity. 

Mr. Waldy then told him, in a few brief sentences, the 
outline of the sad tale of his sin and his sorrow ; adding that 
Mr. Herbert Anneslie knew and would communicate to him 
the rest. 

When the penitent had concluded, Mr. Aston in the gen- 
tlest and kindest manner took him by the hand, and said, 

'' And now, my dear sir, haying committed your cause to 
God, can you be content to leaye all in his most righteous and 
merciful hands, and attend without distraction of thought or 
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affections to commemorate HIb love unto death, througli 
whom you haye found reconciliation, and so receiye this holy 
J3acram«it to your great and endless comfort ?*' 

" I trust that I can, through His grace/' was the thouglitfiil 
and solemn reply. 

From that moment I helieye that the dying man was set 
free from eyery earthly care, excepting for his xmhappy son, 
and that eyen this was not permitted to disturb his serenity. 

'' You would wish it to be to-day — what hour shall we 
appoint ?" said Mr. Aston. 

" Oh ! yes, to-day, to-day," he replied, " I may not see 
to-morrow. Will you inquire for me if Herbert is within ?" 

As I was leaying Mr. Waldy's apartment, after haying 
introduced the chaplain, the goyemor respectfully asked 
me to allow him a few minutes' conyersation in his own 
room, and then gaye me the horrifying intelligence that 
Mr. Johnstone — ^to call him by the name he had usually 
borne — had died in the course of the night by his own 
hands, haying found means to strangle himself in his cell. 
An intimation was added that my presence would be indis- 
pensable at the inquest, but that the latter was not to be 
held imtil the eyening, in consequence of some communi- 
cation which Mr. Howard had already made to the coroner. 

On my return, I foimd Ellen sitting by Mr. Waldy's bed- 
side, her hand within his, and there was a peaceM and eyen 
happy expression in the countenance of the latter, such as I 
had neyer seen in it before. 

" Herbert," he added, smiling, " I haye arranged with. 
Mr. Aston and Ellen for eleyen o'clock this morning. I 
particularly desire the presence of your dear father on this 
' occasion. I told him last night that he was not to come 
again imtil I sent for him : so you had better go, and bring 
him back with you, and Jane too." 



I 
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But amid all the composure and serenity of feature and 
manner, there was a something besides in Mr. Waldy'slook 
which filled me with apprehension. I was not at that time 
conversant with death, as I haye since become, but I thought. 
I saw it there. My worst fears were presently confirmed by 
Mr. Howard, who acquainted me that the patient was sinking 
Tast, and that if there was anything of importance to be 
done while life and sense remained, it must be done without 
delay. I answered that I knew Mr. Waldy had executed 
his will, and that eleyen o'clock had been appointed for his 
receiving the holy Communion. He expressed his satisfaction 
that we had not fixed a later hour, and kindly warning me 
that we must be prepared for a separation which was near 
at hand, he took his leave, promising to return again early 
in the afternoon. 

The hour arrived, and we were all assembled in the sick 
man's room. What a solemn scene ! Whilst Mr. Aston was 
making preparations for the service, my whole life seemed 
to pass in review before me with a rapidity and distinctness 
which astonished me. The past and the present appeared 
but as one. My childhood and my mother — Mr. Waldy as 
I first knew, and as I saw him now — ^the diamond ring and 
the camp of gipsies — ^Ellen's adventurous life, and the 
vicissitudes of my own — ^the hopes and anxieties of the last 
five months — ^all appeared the history of a moment. And 
then came the dim fiiture — the departure of one Mend close 
at hand — ^my own approaching separation from all I held 
dear — should I ever return? — what might be the inter- 
vening events ? — ^who would be remaining to receive and to 
welcome me? 

I was mourning how unreal everything was, when the voice 
of Mr. Aston awoke me up to the realities of religion. 
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I liad been under the most painful apprehensions lest 
Mr. Waldy should ask me further about his unhappy san, 
and I be compelled to reveal to him the truth. But he mras 
mercifully spared the knowledge of his dreadful end. 

After the conclusion of the service, he lay almost motion- 
less for a considerable time, exhausted by the deep emotions 
which had been excited within him. All the rest had 
retired ; Ellen and I were sitting by his bed. 

It was about two o^clock in the afternoon, when he 
became extremely restless, and made signs that he wished to 
be raised up. He sat for some time supported by pillowB. 
Presently, fixing his eyes intently on Ellen, he motioned to her 
to sit down on the bed dose beside him, and holding out his 
right hand to me, which I took and held in my own, he said in 
a feeble voice, but with a look full of anxious meaning, '' Her- 
bert, remember — go to Imn, Herbert." He was then silent 
for full a quarter of an hour. Gradually his Aill dark eye 
brightened up, and a placid snule spread over his pale bat 
noble and intelligent coimtenance, as he said, directing a 
look upward, ^'Merciful iadeed has He been to me, and 
praised be His name !'' Shortly afterwards, turning towards 
me, and affectionately pressiag my hand, he said, in a tone 
and manner peculiarly solemn and affecting, ** When I am 
borne hence, let me be laid, Herbert — ^you know where 
— by the side of EUen Anderson's grave." They were his 
last words. He leaned his head on EUen's bosom — and the 
spirit passed so gently away, that we knew not the exact 
moment when he ceased to breathe. 

Thus died Mr. Waldy — a man endowed by nature beyond 
almost any other I have ever known with qualities both of 
mind and person to win esteem and admiration. But grief and 
remorse clouded all the opening prospects of youth, in some 
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degree souied his naturallj amiable temper, and gave that 
gloomy character to all he said or did, which has so often 
either offended my readers, or excited their compassion. 
He was regular and exemplary in all the external duties 
of rel^on ; the ordinances of the church affinrded him real 
comfort; and in the study of the holy Scriptures, in serious 
meditation, and in private dcTotion, he sought and found 
peace to his conscience; but any degree of earthly happi- 
ness or enjoyment he neither expected nor desired. In this, 
perhape, he may be considered to have erred, but so it 
was. Not that he had anything about him of despair or 
despondency, he was too full of £iith and hope to permit 
that; nor was he always quite in the same melancholy 
mood — at times he was even cheerful; but the sense of 
present reconciliation did not remove from him, as from 
some it might have done, the bitter remembrance of past 
guilt. He thought of one who was gone, and whom he 
had caused to sin, bUlA. he could derive no pleasure or grati- 
fication from anything which this world could afford. 

Besides his house, and the little landattached to it, his per- 
sonal property rather exceeded nine thousand pounds. With 
his frugal habits, it would have amounted to much more, had 
he been less generous and benevolent. His charities, imos- 
tentatious and little known, were on a very extensive scale. 
The poor of Beechwood had good reason to bless him. And 
many an indigent recipient of his boxmty, at a greater dis- 
tance, scarcely knew the source whence the stream flowed, 
until it was suddenly dried up. 

Nor was he less judicious than he was liberal, in the alms 
which he bestowed, and the pecuniary assistance which he 
rendered. A well-timed loan from him was often more 
serviceable than a gift, relieving from a temporary burden. 
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without repressing exertion; and more than one honest, 
industrious man, oppressed by the hardness of the times, or 
struggling with difficulties from fortuitous and unavoidable 
circumstances, owed it to Mr. Waldy's seasonable help that 
he and his fisunily were not hopelessly oyerwhelmed, but still 
held their heads erect with smiling countenances, and dared 
to look the world in the face. 

He had many years since resigned his fellowship at 
Oxford. 

To my fieither he had devised his books, a very valuable 
library — some few only excepted in which he had written 
Ellen's name. To Jane and myself he had left two hundred 
poimds each, and one hundred pounds each to the other 
three children. Everything else he bequeathed absolutely to 
Ellen, commending the poor of Beechwood to her care. 

He Ues where he desired to do, to the north of the chancel 

in churchyard, by the side of the only other grave 

which is there. A stone cross of the plainest character 
marks the spot, bearing the simple inscription— 

"William Waldy, 

Bom January 13th, 1760; 

Died March 7th, 1811." 

On the evening of the same day on which my poor friend 
died, I was obliged to attend the coroner's inquest; it having 
been postponed to that late hour on the representation of 
Mr. Howard, imknown to me, of the circumstances in 
which I was placed, and the certainty with which Mr. 
Waldy's decease might be expected in the course of the 
afternoon. 

My evidence, of course, involved many points of Mr. 
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Waldy's history ; and, indeed, lie had expressed his desire to 
Mr. Aston, that nothing respecting him should be concealed, 
which it might concern either the cause of truth and justice, 
or a due regard to the interests of others, to be made known. 
It would have been impossible, from the publicity necessarily 
giyen to an investigation of this nature, to haye kept from 
the knowledge of EUen the secret of her birth, and the deli- 
cate task of imparting it to her was very properly intrusted 
to my Either. 

In respect to the unfortunate son, a verdict of temporary 
insanity was retmned, and he was buried in the churchyard 
of the parish in which the jail is situated. His letters and 
papers revealed a mass of iniquity, in which Mr. Dastard 
figured very prominently, and stood convicted, in his own 
handwriting, of the basest and most flagitious transac- 
tions. The infamous proposal, to which the unhappy de* 
ceased had made allusion in the prison, was frdly explained, 
but of which I say nothing further here, than that the 
amiable and virtuous girl, the casual sight of whom had 
inflamed his vile passions, was whoUy imacquainted with his 
villanous designs, and had never spoken to him, and almost 
had never seen him, in her life. The true character of his 
intended son-in-law was soon represented to Mr. Cranstoim, 
and the daughter happily rescued from the misery which 
was awaiting her. 

That I may at once dra^w the curtain upon all the vil- 
lains who have acted parts more or less conspicuous in our 
drama, I may mention here that Henry Cooper, being under 
sentence of death some time after this for highway robbery, 
attended by circumstances of great violence and barbarity, 
confessed to the chaplain of the jail, that what he had 
stated on the trial to the prejudice of Ellen Damley was 

X 
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perfectly fEklfle ; that she bad neyer done or said anything^ 
which mm nnbecomiiig a Tirtoous and modest girl, during 
the time she was with, them; and that the ring was in a 
manner forced upon her by Thomas Cooper, by the advice of 
their old motber, that they might torn it as evidence against 
herself, in case she should betray them, and that it was then 
settled among them that they Bhonld tell the tale as he bad 
told it at the trial. 

Thus it is, that wlulst, by the just judgments and wise 
providence of Crod, " evil bunts the wicked person to over- 
throw him," through all the intricacies of bis guilt ; *^ the 
Lord is nigh unto them that are of a contrite heart, and vnll 
save such as be of an humble spirit." And thus it Ib again, 
that whilst worldly prosperity introduces vice and its attend- 
ant sorrows into the abodes of rank and affluence, there often 
exists true nobility,'a heart right with Crod, and peacefulness 
and contentedness of mind in the pauper's cottage, or in the 
gipsies' camp. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



Ok the day succeeding our return to Beechwood, I rode 
over to Atherstone Park, to call upon the kind friends there. 

I was ushered into the library, where I found Miss De Vere 
alone. 

" Mr. Anneslie," said that amiable kind-hearted girl, " I 
viras hoping you would come here to-day. You have had a 
sad scene to pass through; but your friend is gone to his rest. 
And bow is poor Ellen ? I need not say that you have all 
had OUT sincerest sympathy." 

This was said in so feeling a manner, that I needed not my 
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preTioiis knowledge of her to be quite coirvinced of her siii- 
cerity; and I briefly told her so much of what had passed as 
I knew would be interesting to her to hear. 

*^ We are now returned to our own quiet ways, Mr. Anneslie, 
whidi I am not sorry for; though I am sure the prince was 
most afiable and agreeable whilst he was here^ did you not 
think 80 ? I believe he would haye extended his Tisit to 
another day, had it not been for some despatches which he 
receiyedy and which rendered it necessary lor him to hold a 
priyy council with as little delay as possible.'' 

''What a yery gentlemanly and agreeable person, too, 
Lard George is^" I observed. 

'' Indeed he is," replied Miss De Vere, looking at me, and 
smiling; ** I soppose you are aware, Mr. Anneslie, that he is 
a great admirer of a Mend of onrs^ Fanny Granstoun ?" 

I thought I had schooled myself to hear that name at least 
without betraying emotion, but I had oyer calculated my 
stoicism. 

'' YeSy Miss De Vere, I am aware of it, and I belieye him 
to be eyery way worthy of her; and I hope, words cannot 
express how sincerely, that they may be hii^py in each 
other." 

I stooped to stir the fire, for I did not wish my fair com- 
panion to notice the tear, which was starting imbidden to my 
eye. 

" Then you do not know that she has declined the o£fer of 
his hand?" she replied. 

" Declined his oflGer T' I exdaimed, turning hastily towards 
the speaker, '^ impossible I How came she to do so ?" 

''Dear Mr. Anneslie," returned the liyely girl, with an 
affected air of surprise, " how can I pretend to diyine the 
motiyes which induce a pretty young lady of seyenteen to 

X 2 
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reject a lover, and a title, and a large fortune, and a hand- 
some and fjDuscinating man into the hargain? Nevertheless^ 
it is most true, for I have it in a letter from Miss Cranstonn. 
And papa and mamma, I believe, are not best pleased at it." 

** And may I ask, Miss De Vere, when this took place ?*' 

" Just before Lord George came down here ; and I under- 
stand on the occasion of his going to congratulate poor Faun j 
on her providential rescue from a watery grave, through the 
chivalrous exertions of Mr. Herbert Anneslie." 

" Then I honour him still more than I did before. Miss 
De Vere," I replied, ''to be disappointed in his fondest 
hopes, to aspire to the hand of such a woman, and then to 
lose a prize which he must almost have thought his own ; and 
yet still to have so much command over himself and his 
feelings as to be the agreeable, courteous, cheerful person we 
foimd him to be ! He must be a person of very extra- 
ordinary merit." 

Miss De Vere fixed her eyes upon me, as if to ascertain 
how far my looks corresponded with the sentiments I had 
expressed, and then said, with a marked earnestness and 
kindness of manner — 

" Mr. Anneslie, you have rightly read the true character 
of that high-minded nobleman, as I believe only one as 
candid and honoiu:able as himself could have done. But as 
he has been in this instance an unsuccessM suitor, the prize 
is still open to other competitors." 

She relieved me from the embarrassment of any reply to 
this remark, by inmiediately adding, in a playful tone, 

''You have not made a single inquiry for my imcle or 
aunt." 

" But I have been on the point of doing so several times, 
my dear Miss De Vere. I know from the servant who 
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receiyed me at the door, that Lord Clydesdale is from home ; 
I hope Lady Clydesdale is well." 

" My aimt complained of a headache, and is gone out in 
the carriage to try to drive it off. I excused myself from 
accompanying her, haying several letters to write; and 
moreover, I wished not to miss the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Anneslie, if he should call." 

" How very kind in you, Miss De Vere !" 

" You intend to remain with us to-day, of course ?" 

*' I am very sorry that I cannot ; but Mr. Waldy was my 
father's oldest friend, and I know that his loss is greatly felt 
by him ; and Jane, too, has to mourn oyer one for whom she 
has ever entertained the sincerest esteem ; so that duty and 
affection alike call me to Beechwood, where indeed ' I feel 
that I ought to be at this moment. So I must wish you a 
good morning, and request you to offer my best compliments 
to Lord and Lady Clydesdale." 

We then shook hands, and bade each other adieu with the 
imdisguised and imaffected cordiality of mutual regard and 
regret. 

** But I must not forget to give you a note from Miss 
Cranstoun, which she enclosed in one to myself; it arrived 
only this morning. And d propos, you have heard, of 
course, that they are all coming down to the Lodge to- 
morrow ^" 

" I had not, indeed," I replied; *' we returned home only 
late last night. The tidings qidte surprise me." 

" But you may depend on their being correct, for Miss 
Cranstoun wishes me to go to them. They are going abroad 
for some time, and are to be off within a fortnight, and so it 
was necessary to come down to Beechwood- first. They 
remain, however, only a couple of days. Perhaps Miss 
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Cranstoim will tell you something aboat it. Here is her 
letter ; and now, Mr. AnnesUe, once more adieu." 

I was erossiiig the hall, when Lord Clydesdale rode up to 
the door, and shaking me kindly hy the hand, said, — 

'^ I am g^ad to see you, Herbert; but why in such a huziy 
to be off?" 

Haying told him that I had promised to retain home to 
dinner, he desired me to gire him a few minutes in his own 
room, whither I followed him. 

** I have heard some of the partLcukrs of the late distress- 
ing aifiiir which called you again to Exeter," said his lord- 
ship; ''and I allude to the subject, only to assure you that 
that amiable girl shall not want a friend, either in Lady 
Qydesdale or myself. We all feel much interested in her 
comfort and wel&re, and shall promote them as fiir as we 
can. Lady Clydesdale and Caroline will drive oyer to see 
her very shortly. 

** And now," he continued, abni^tly changing the subject, 
observing, perhaps, how much I was affected by his kind 
consideration of poor Ellen, '' we must have a few words 
about India. You are to sail on the 10th of next month, 
and should lose no time in preparing your outfit I must be 
permitted to give you yonr sword, which I know I need not 
remind you is never to be drawn but in the cause of your 
country, and then to be wielded bravely." Sa3dng whichi 
he put into my hand a Bank of England note for a hundred 
pounds, and bade me a good morning. I returned the gra^ 
which he gave me ; I could not q»eak. 

My readers vrill readily credit me that, as soon as I came 
to a fittingly retired spot, I reined up my steed, broke the 
seal of Miss Granstoun's note, and devoured its contents. 
They were as follows : — 
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** My beab Mb. Ankeslie, 

^* From that moment of inexpressible angnisli, when, as yoa 
rushed past me in the hall of Elmsgroye Lodge, 1 besought 
you to save Fanny, and felt that, under God, her life was in 
your hands — -from that moment I was bound to you for ever. 
Had you £uled in your perilous and noble attempt, I should 
still have felt that I owed you obligations which 1 oould 
never discharge. But you saved her — you counted your 
own life as nothing, and you saved one a thousand times 
dearer to me than my own existence^ and without whom, if 
she had thus miserably perished, I could never have known 
one moment's happiness more. 

''And now, Mr. Anneslie, what am I to say? I can 
scarcely tell why I am writing. I know that you love Fanny 
—oh ! Mr. Anneslie, pardon me for daring to say such a 
word ; and what would dear Fanny say ? She would never 
forgive me. But she ought to have a feeling for me, for 
you saved her, saved her when she was sinking in the deep 
waters — saved her when none else could have done so. 
Fanny^ I do not care for your anger. Mr. Anneslie, she 
has a good affectionate heart ; she knows it all, she knows 
that she owes her life to you, and she has more than feelings 
of gratitude. Oh ! that my dear &ther and mother were not 
so blinded ! that they could see that something else goes to 
make up happiness, and is necessary to happiness, besides 
titles and riches! But I am an undutiful daughter, and 
Faimy is a dutiful one and never would have written, 
and never will do — ^no, never will do what is contrary to 
duty. 

" Dear Mr. Anneslie, I dare not read what I have written. 
I am a weak-minded foolish girl, always doing something 
which I ought not. Perhaps it is so now, but I feel that 
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my heart, in this instance at least, is not in finilt, though I 
dare say my poor head is. Make allowance for me/ dear 
Mr. Anneslie ; be kindly considerate of what I haye written. ; 
and favourably, in your candour and friendship, judge one, 
who owes you a deep debt which she can neyer pay. 

'' Emma Crakstoxjv. 

" Berkeley Sqimre, March 12, 1811." 

I shall not attempt to describe my emotions during the 
conversation with Caroline De Vere, or whilst reading the 
generous efEusions of Miss Cranstoun's grateful and affec- 
tionat.e heart. I shall only say that I considered circum- 
stances now to be essentially changed, and myself, in 
consequence, to be in a totally different position from that 
in which I appeared to be before. I was no longer an 
obstacle in the way between Fanny Cranstoun and the 
wealth, rank, and far higher merits of Lord George. That 
point was decided. I was quite sure that, after the refusal 
given, neither would the one again sue, nor the other be 
prevailed on to accept. Fanny and I had been imprudent, 
but neither of us had been guilty of anything dishonourable 
or imdutifiil. Neither had I sought, nor she permitted^ 
aught that was secret or clandestine. What I was to her 
when alone, I was to her in public. I had paid her the 
homage of my heart, and she had tacitly received it. But 
no presents, no pledge, nothing directly or indirectly to 
constitute an engagement, had passed between us. She was 
as free and unfettered as before we had ever met. We had, 
therefore, nothing for which to excuse ourselves to any one, 
nothing to recall or to recant. 

I immediately took my resolution. I determined on an 
interview with Mr. Cranstoun. 
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CHAPTER XXXVin. 

I APPBOACHED the door of Mr. Cranstoun's house, — ^that 
house which had once been my own happy home, and where, 
too, I had but lately passed so many delightM hours — I 
approached it now with that sickening sensation which the 
heart feels, when we are conscious that our &te and our 
happiness are in the hands of another, from whom we do 
not expect the boon, and from whom, therefore, it seems to 
us that it would be even galling to receive it. 

On requesting to see his master upon particular busine8S> 
I was shown by the footman into the breakfast-room. No 
one was there. And whilst awaiting the pleasure of Mr. 
Cranstoun to see me, I will just give my readers a hasty 
sketch of his general character, but one rather more defined 
than they have yet had. 

He was a man of a somewhat haughty disposition, but 
not without kindness of heart. The latter, however, had 
been much chilled and obscured by the education which it 
had been his misfortune to have received, and the principles 
which he had early imbibed. He had been taught to 
regard every transaction as a matter of barter ; so that the 
first consideration, ere he disposed of anything, or acceded 
to any proposal made to him, or became a party to any 
movement suggested by others, (for he was never known to 
have originated one,) was, " What am I to gain by it ?" 
Even in the closest and tenderest connexion which a man 
can form, Mr. Cranstoun was influenced by the same prin- 
ciple. He had been for some time thinking about the 
pretty daughter of an opulent city mercer, when his father 
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advised him to pay his addresses to Miss — *. It then 
became a question between the high family of the one, and 
ih& fair face and the funded property of the other. Having 
dispassionately considered the point, he inclined to tliink the 
old gentleman's advice good; proposed, and was a45cepted. 
Being thus in the habit of looking upon everything in a 
business-like form, and every transaction in a pecuniary 
point of view (or if not money, it must be money's worth), 
he addressed himself to the subject, whatever it might be, 
as coldly and systematically as if it were the price of consols 
upon the stock exchange. 

The servant re-entering said, that his master requested to 
see me in his private room. 

I accosted Mr. Granstoim as much as I could in the man- 
ner I used to do, and offered him my hand. 

I cannot say that I was very cordially received, but my 
hand was not refused, and desiring me take a chair, he said, 
in a cold constrained manner — 

'' I think you said that you had some business with, me, 
Mr. Anneslie, if I understood my servant oorrectiy; may I 
ask the purport of it?*' 

^'To obtain your permission, Mr. Cranstoun, to my 
aspiring to the hand of your youngest daughter." 

He appeared rather surprised at my coming so imme- 
diately to the point, and looking me steadily in the £bu^ 
aaked, 

'' And pray, Mr. Anneslie, what advantage do you pro- 
pose to my daughter or to myself by it ?" 

''Your daughter, Jifr. Cranstoun," I replied, ''would have 
a heart and a hand devoted to her service, and yourself a 
son-in-law of a birth and &milynot imworthy your alli- 



ance." 
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^' I suppose, Mr. Anneslie, yours is not the only devoted 
Heart and hand my daughter might expect, nor yourself the 
only son-in-law I might hope for of a birth and family equal 
to your own." 

*' Undoubtedly not, sir ; but permit me to say, that my 
words were simply in answer to your question. I repeat my 
request." 

'' I do not see, Mr. Anneslie, what advantage it would be 
either to my daughter or myseK. Nor, to be plain with you, 
sir, do I think that we are much indebted to you either for 
your present proposal, or for your past conduct towards my 
daughter or ourselves." 

** 1 do not understand you, Mr. Oranstoun," I replied* 

** My daughter's hand, sir, has been solicited by a noble- 
man, not more distinguished by his high rank and large 
fortune than by his many excellent qualities, and every other 
recommendation which could make us ambitious of the con- 
nexion he was so desirous to form. We owe no thanks to 
anyone who has thrown an obstacle in the way« I am sorry, 
sir, that you affect not to understand me." 

*'Affectf sir ? Allow me to ask you, Mr. Cranstoun, what 
I have ever done to merit such an imputation ?" 

''Have you not clandestinely dealt with my daughter, 
Mr. Anneslie ? and do you not now come to me to sanction 
addresses which you have already paid, and which you 
could not have foiled to be folly aware must have my entire 
disapprobation ? • How else am I to account for her refosal 
of the hand proffisred to her, but by supposing that you have 
smreptitiously pre-engaged her affections?" 

^' I am sure, sir/' I rejoined, " that you cannot yourself 
be aware of the nature of the language you are using, or of 
the very injurious charges which it implies. I have paid no 
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addresses, Mr. Cranstoun, beyond what you liave yourself 
been witness to. I love your daughter, and I haye paid her, 
ahnost unconsciously, those attentions which the feeling 
dictated. But I haye neyer spoken to her of loye. If she 
has declined the hand which you desired her to accept, she 
has acted in the perfect freedom of her own unfettered will. 
And I must tell you, sir, with all the respect due to the 
&ther of Miss Fanny Cranstoun, that you haye spoken most 
unadyisedly in charging me with clandestine conduct." 

As Mr. Cranstoun made no reply, I continued, — " And 
now, sir, I ask with increased confidence permission to 
address your daughter. You conceiye that I haye her affec- 
tions, and if so, you haye the power to make us happy." 

He gaye me a mingled look of incredulity and surprise, 
as if doubting whether he had heard me correctly — whether 
1 were sane— -or what my meaning could be. 

*'l mean, Mr. Cranstoun, that Proyidence has amply 
endowed you with that pecuniary ability to do good and 
diffuse happiness, of which, no doubt for the wisest and best 
of purposes, it has depriyed me." 

''This argument, Mr. Anneslie, which youth, and inex- 
perience, and self-interest suggest, is not one by which you 
can seriously expect me to be influenced.'' 

"Is it wholly selfishness on my part, Mr. Cranstoun, if, 
as you conceiye to be the case, your daughter's happiness is 
no less dependent than my own on the resolution to which 
you shall now. come ?" 

" In reference to my daughter's happiness, Mr. Anneslie, 
I confess I haye little apprehension on that point. I have 
no doubt that absence will soon cure the loye-sick girl, and 
that then she will see this silly affair in its true light. You 
are now about to proceed to India, where I wish you eyery 
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success. You have my sincere hope that you may prosper 
and distinguish yourself. But you must promise me that 
you will not entertain another thought of an union with my 
daughter." 

''And by what right, sir, do you require this of me? 
Miss Fanny Cranstoun, as I have said, is free. Her honour 
is a full security against anything of a clandestine character, 
if mine is not; and I too deeply regard her happiness to 
inflict on her the pain of a parting interview, were I even 
willing to subject myself to the sorrows of it. But beyond 
this, Mr. Cranstoun, you have no claim upon me; and beyond 
this I owe you, and promise you, nothing. I am going, sir, 
as you observe, to a foreign and distant land. What vicissi- 
tudes may be awaiting me there, I cannot tell — ^what trials 
or what perils. But go where I may, or whatever events 
may befal me, I shall ever have before my eyes the image 
of your lovely dai^hter to stimulate me in the path of duty, 
— ^if there be hardships and privations, to cheer me imder 
them, — ^if there be dangers, to inspire me with courage to 
brave and to surmoimt them. Whether, or under what cir- 
cumstances, she and I may meet again, there is One only 
who knows. May we submit ourselves implicitly to his 
keeping, guidance, and disposal ! and whether it be for life 
or for death, or whatever may be his will respecting us, 
may we rest satisfied that it has been all ordered by Him, 
and that He has ordered it for the best !" 

So sa3dng, I arose, and, slightly bowing, relieved Mr. 
Cranstoun of my presence. 

Under feelings not to be described I wandered towards 
my home. As I approached the cottage, my emotions be- 
came stronger and almost insupportable. ''No, I cannot 
enter, I dare not see any one," I said to myself, and abruptly 
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tnzned my steps, and walked back towards the lodge. 
Fanny was to acoompany her &ther and mother on their 
return to London that very afternoon, so that eren the poor 
comfort of feeling that we were not far distant from each 
other would soon be denied me, and I determined in the 
meantime not to lose sight of the house in which she was. 
Suddenly I was seised with an irresistible desire, if possible, 
to see her once more. To eflfect this, I went and concealed 
myself under a tree close by the side of the bridge, over 
which the travelling carriage of Mr. Cranstoun must neces- 
sarily pass. A misling rain soon began to Ml, and the 
whole appearance of the sky and meadows around me seemed 
to sympathize with my own thoughts. The dropping pre- 
sently fell through the branches, and the water ran in little 
make-like rivulets down the bark of the old time-von 
trunk. My clothes soon became saturated, yet I did not 
move. I was as it were spell-bound to the spot, keeping my 
eyes ever on the bend of the road where the carriage would 
first make its appearance. At length I heard the sound of 
wheels in the distance — ^four post horses at a rapid rate 
turned the comer — and the equipage I had been so 
anxiously expecting approached the place where I was 
standing. 

But every window was drawn up, and the drops of rain 
were chasing each other so thickly down the panes, that I 
could not discover a feature or a figure as the cairiage swept 
by me. The next moment another turn in the road snatcked 
it from my view ; and sitting down upon the projecting roots 
of the old tree, I wept like a child. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

It was a calm and quiet eyening. The sun had. set about 
an hour. The moon was ridii^ high and bright in the 
heayens. The rippling wayes danced and glistened beneath 
her. cold silyery beams^ imdisturbed by the gentle breeze 
which swept so lightly oyer their surface. A few white 
clouds were chasing each other along the yaulted sky, scarce 
dimming the light of the &ir luminary aboye as they 
flitted across her disc. The pilot was at the helm. The 
sailors were plying their seyeral occupations, with a mono- 
tonous jargon none else could understand. No other sound 
broke upon the ear saye the fretting of the yessel as she 
slowly wore on her way. The few pass6ngers stiU on deck 
were sitting with folded arms, or mournfully pacing to and 
fro, with thoughts too busy and hearts too sad for speech. 
I was standing where I could be most alone, straining my 
eyes to catch one last glimpse of the white cli£& of dear 
England, and impatiently brushing away the water which 
obscured their yiew. But eyen the faintest outline had now 
sunk beneath the horizon — and I, too, went below. 

No apartment on the element I was now traversing could 
haye exceeded my cabin in comfort. I had been too much 
absorbed in thought to notice it before, but it was not the 
one I had selected. It was more roomy and better furnished. 
There must haye been some mistake. I was hanging up my 
little lamp oyer the table, when I saw a letter. It was 
Ellen's handwriting. I cannot express the feelings of that 
moment. The first written commimication from one on land 
— ^from one of the beloyed friends we haye left behind— » 
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forces upon the mind the reality of the separation, the in- 
creasing space which is growing between us, more yiyidly 
and acutely than all the waste of waters we have passed 
through. Dear Ellen ! one heart at least is true as the needle 
to the pole. 

It was some moments before I was composed enough to 
break the seal, and to read as follows : — 

" My deab Mr. Anneslie, 

*' But for your Mendship and generous exertions I should 
now have been where you will be when this reaches you, on 
the fathomless and pathless wilderness of the ocean, thougli 
not under your honourable circumstances. You have a long 
and wearisome voyage before you, and I desire, in affection and 
gratitude, to assist in making it as agreeable as I may. I 
hope you have the largest cabin in the ship, and that it i^ 
provided with everything which can in any way tend to 
your comfort. The thought of thus doing something for 
you, and of your receiving pleasure from it, as being done 
by a friend — some such pleasure as I have felt in the doing 
of it — ^has helped to relieve to me the pain of separation 
from one whom I love as a brother, and have long looked 
up to as my protector. 

'' I seem to have lived a whole life within the last few 
weeks, and to have learned in them the wisdom of years. 
I have seen how all is under the immediate direction of Him 
whose eye never slumbers, and whose power and mercy are 
alike boundless. To Him I cried in my trouble, and He 
delivered me out of my distress. And now. Lord, whom 
have I in heaven but thee ? and there is none upon earth 
that I desire in comparison of thee. There is nothing 1 
desire so much as to be a faithfrd steward of the abtmdan$ 
means which God has put into my hands, and to have Y& 
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grace, every day that I live, to love Him more, and to serve 
him better. 

" I scarcely give an anxious thought to your welfare. I 
believe you have ever been one of the people of God, and 
then why need I fear ? He will guide you through the perils 
of the deep, though the waters thereof rage and swell; amid 
the din and the danger of battle He will spread his shield 
over you ; and when the haven is reached, and the conflict is 
ended, you will enter into His rest. 

"And now, dear Mr. Anneslie, farewell ! We shall not 

meet again in this world, but what of that? We shall soon 

meet again in that better land, where brothers and sisters 

never part ; where, with those who have been dear to us — 

in the amiable and eloquent prelate's beautiful language — 'we 

shall dwell for ever, one fold under one Shepherd, a fold into 

which no enemy enters, and from which no Mend departs.' 

Farewell ! 

"Ellen Dabnley." 



I landed at Calcutta on the 24th of September, 1811, and 

immediately proceeded to join my regiment, encamped amid 

the mountains of Nepaul. Lord Clydesdale's letters of intro- 

'^ ^\ duction made me at once known in several influential quarters, 

i^"*' and procured me the first vacancy which occurred on the 

lii^ staff of the commander-in-chief. 

I fsi* I had not long left England, when the entire exculpation of 

roaH^' EUen, by the confession of Henry Cooper, her accuser, (to 
V, I^ which I have already made allusion in a former chapter,) 
0^ placed her perfect innocence of all the charges against her on 
gfe i^ the most indisputable basis. The fact having been officially 
^i¥ represented to the Prince Regent by the proper authoritjiiesy 
J!' T 
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and again by tibe Earl of Clydesdale, as a happy instance of 
the interposition of the royal prerogative in behalf of an 
innocent person, his royal highness was graciously pleased 
to command Lord George, on the occasion of his next visit 
to Atherstone, to call upon Ellen Darnley with the expression 
of his royal highnesses condolence in the snlEerings to whicli 
she had been so unjustly subjected, and his desire to knovr 
in what manner he might most acceptably evince to her tlie 
tokens of his royal favour. 

''My lord," replied Ellen, ''the prince's goodness and 
condescension, so obligingly communicated by your lordship, 
overpower me with feelings of gratitude which I am unable 
to express. My lord, may I be permitted to reply with one 
of olden time, ' I dwell amcmg mine own people.' But, my 
lord; if I might so fur presume," she hesitated for a moment, 
" there is one now fighting in India the battles of his country, 
to whom I owe it that my name was ever known to his royal 
highness, and I would humbly solicit that Mr. Herbert 
Anneslie might be spoken for to the captain of the host." 

" Madam," said Lord George, taking her hand, and respect- 
fiilly raising it to his lips, " your request shall be complied 
with." 

"That beautiful girl," observed his lordship to Lady 
Clydesdale, on his return to Atherstone, " received me with 
as much ease and elegance as if she had lived all her life at 
the court of St. James's." 

" The person of all others whom the little community of 
Beechwood could least spare," said my father, in one of his 
letters to me, " is Ellen. Gifted by nature with intellectual 
powers of the highest order, no less than with every personal 
attraction which captivates in woman, she has also a courage 
which is never daunted, and a self-posseiasion which never fails 
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her. True, she has but a limited sphere for the exercise of 
such qualities, but even here occasions are continually hap- 
pening which afford some scope for the influence of a power- 
ful mind. The school, the sick-room, misunderstandings 
between neighbours, and even more serious disturbances in 
a country village, are all, more or less, under its controL 
Whilst she is herself so strictly subordinate to those who are 
set in spiritual or temporal authority over her, so free &om 
all officious interference, so simply &11 of We for those about 
her, and seeking their welfare, that she excites no jealousy, 
and rarely meets with an opponent." 

" If ever I want the matured judgment and sound practical 
advice of one of my own sex," writes my sister, " I go over 
to dear Ellen's cottage, and tell her all my case ; and I never 
fail to return not only with a lighter heart, but, or it is my 
own faulty a wiser and a better womian than I went to her.'' 

But it was plain to me to perceive, both from my own 
knowledge of her character and disposition, and from all 
which was communicated to me from time to time respect- 
ing her, that the discovery of her parentage under circum- 
stances so melancholy and appalling — ^added to the many 
other trials she had so recently undergone — had made a 
deep impression upon her mind never to be efPaced. It 
seemed as if the whole current of her thoughts had been 
changed. And from the date of her recovery from a severe 
and dangerous illness, which she had shortly after my de- 
parture for India, I am persuaded that the things of this 
life were litde in her estimation. To all solicitations to 
change her name and her condition — and these were not a 
few from persons of birth and distinguished merit — ^her 
reply invariably was that she had a great work to do, and 
but little time in which to do it, and that she must not 

T 2 
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allow other ties and anxieties to distract her thoughts and her 
affections from it. Her hand is still her own — her heart 
Set upon higher things. 

My promotion was most rapid, I had not been long at- 
tached to the General's staff, when I received a commission 
as lieutenant in a regiment of light dragoons in his majesty's 
service, then serving in India. Within two years after I 
was in command of a troop. In about another two years, a 
majority being for purchase, I received a firiendly commimi- 
cation from the colonel commanding the regiment, stating 
that the amoui^t had been paid in my name, and that he had 
accordingly the pleasure of now addressing me as Major 
Anneslie. I had scarcely been eight years in India, when I 
was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. In the war 
with the Nepaidese, and in the subsequent harassing cam- 
paigns which ensued throughout a series of years, I had 
opportunities of distinguishing myself, and I may say that I 
acquired the favourable opinion of my brother officers, and 
of those under whose command I acted. But the real source 
of my preferment was, as the reader will have already con- 
jectured, the favour of the Prince Regent through Ellen's 
generous solicitation. His royal highness acquitted him- 
self in a truly princely manner of his voluntary engagement 
to her to grant whatever request she might prefer. Every 
step which I obtained was, in one way or another, his royal 
gift> And on occasion of the last, he was graciously pleased 

to express to me, through Lord George , his satisfaction 

that I had not disappointed the expectations which, from 
the interest I seemed to have acquired with the Earl of 
Clydesdale, he had been early led to form of me. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

I WAS sitting one evening in my tent, enjoying the cooling 
breeze which had succeeded to a hot and sultry day, when I 
was informed that a young officer, just arrived to join the 
regiment, wished to deliver to me in person a packet of letters 
from England — ^the surest passport in India to an English- 
man's heart. He entered — and Arthur Stanley stood before 
me. Though grown up from the child to the man since we 
last met, I knew him in an instant. There was the same 
nobleness of feature and of bearing in its fuller development. 
There was such an, open, manly look, a step so free, a man- 
ner so self-possessed, and withal a demeanour so modest and 
unassuming, as must have fixed the attention and won the 
regard even of a stranger. Upon me it had a magic effect, 
and seemed to bring all the past before me within a moment 
of time, and all the friends who were dear to me within the 
compass of my tent. No one can wholly comprehend my 
feeling or my language who has not long been a sojourner in 
a strange and distant land. I welcomed him as I would have 
done my brother, and could with difficulty refrain from em- 
bracing him, so associated was he in my mind and my memory 
with scenes and objects far away. He, too, foimd and felt, 
from that first interview, that he had not left every friend 
behind him. 

He brought me, indeed, a packet of letters from England. 
One was from Mr. Western, highly characteristic of the 
amiable, warm-hearted old man, expressing a hope that he 
should be spared again to see my dear mother's eldest son, 
with health unimpaired by climate, imtravelled in heart and 
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affections^ still an Englishman in eyerything ; and concluding 
by commending his grandson to my kind consideration and 
countenance, and saying what a happiness it was to all his 
family that Arthur would find a Mend in India, such as they 
were persuaded that I should be to him. My father, Jane, 
and Ellen added each their contributions to this epistolary 
treasure. All spoke of Arthur Stanley as an object of their 
most affectionate regard, (for since I had left home they had 
become intimately acquainted with him), and said they 
were sure that I should highly esteem him, both for their 
sakes and his own, Ellen told me that Arthur Stanley's 
commission had been presented to him, unsolicited, by the 
baronet who was high sheriff when she was standing at the 
bar — a man whose kindness was always practical in its cha- 
racter, and who had conceiyed a great affection for him from 
his conduct in court on that day. She added her full con- 
viction, that the fact of his being attached to my regiment 
had been ordered by Him who orders all things wisety and 
mercifully, that so the noble-spirited and generous youth 
might not only meet with a kind friend, but with one who 
would give him, inexperienced and unsuspecting as he was, 
counsel, and guidance, and example. 

Arthur Stanley was, of all the characters I have ever 
known, at once the most ardent, the most ingenuous, the 
most gentle, the most disinterested. He was, in all respects, 
an accomplished cavalier, and there was scarcely another in 
the regiment such a swordsman or horseman as he. In the 
eighteen months that we were together, I had frequent op- 
portunities of observing his conduct in action, for we had 
many severe engagements with the enemy, and in all he was 
not more remarkable for his courage than his coolness. He 
had as much prudence and sagacity as he had valour and 
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daring ; and, young as he was, he was the beau-ideal of a 
cavahy o£Slcer» He loyed his professicm, and he studied it, 
and none who are wanting in either of these qualifications 
can ever rise to eminence in it. 

We lived together as brothers. The difference in age was 
not very great, and that of rank made no distinction between 
us in our private intercourse and intimacy. Our Mends, our 
pursuits, our tastes, our inclinations were the same. The 
arrival of a mail from England — ^that happiest event in an 
exile's life — scarcely brought a letter to either of us which 
was not of almost equal interest to the other. And then, 
not only to think of friends, and to write to them, and to hear 
from them, but to talk and converse about them ! None but 
an exile knows how to value the privilege. 

Nor did this familiarity between a subaltern and his 
superior officer occasion the slightest offence to any, Arthur 
Stanley was universally a favourite. And actual service has 
at least this advantage, that the presence and the sense of 
danger bind men more together, and leave no room for the 
petty and paltry feelings of envy and jealousy. The angiy, 
morose, and morbid passions have no room to work and to 
expand themselves, or find a legitimate vent in a more 
honourable rivalry against the common foe. When we were 
spoken of together, it was usually as *' Colonel Anneslie and 
his yoimgest brother." 

We knew that a battle might be expected on the follow- 
ing day, and we talked to a late hour of friends in England, 
and of the reward of toil and danger in the letters which 
we should receive from them in the course of the present 
week. 

The next morning the enemy were seen to be so stroi^ in 
force and in the position they had taken, that it was not 
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deemed advisable to attack them at once. A great part of 
the day, therefore, was passed in manceuvrmg, in hope of 
provoking the impatience of their undisciplined valour to 
engage on more equal terms on the open plain. This was 
at last effected, but we had no despicable foe to contend 
with, and their numbers made them truly formidable. 
Nothing, however, could eventually withstand the bravery 
and discipline of the British troops. We had been posted 
in the rear of the battle, to be ready to take advantage of 
any confusion in the enemy's ranks, and to complete their 
disorder. Late in the afternoon, it was thought that we 
might make a diversion fitvourable to the operations of the 
army in another part of the field, by attacking a powerful 
body of horse which had formed in great strength, menac- 
ing our left, the dislodgment of which would euable that 
part of the line to be brought up to the support of the 
centre and right wing, which were both engaged with fax 
superior numbers ; and the command was given to charge. 
It was obeyed by the whole regiment in admirable order, 
and the enemy were broken. They stiU fought, however, 
with desperate intrepidity wherever they could Tnainf^ti^ 
their footing ; and although the result of the day was now 
secure, many a brave fellow on our side was yet to meet a 
soldier's end. In the mel^e we were unavoidably separated 
from one another, or imited only in detached parties of two 
or three. Such was the state of things when a pistol-ball 
struck my horse in the chest, and falling with him to the 
ground, my left shoulder was dislocated. As I was in the 
act of rising, I received a blow on the head from the 
butt-end of a pistol, which nearly stunned me, and some 
sharp weapon grazed the back of my neck. I was con- 
vinced that I had not many seconds to live, when I saw 
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Arthur Stanley fighting liis way to my rescue — ^with match- 
less skill parrying and dealing blows — and two of those who 
had obstructed his progress lay prostrate on the field. He 
^ perfonning prodigies of valour, and had already drawn 
off the attention of my assailants to himself^ when his horse 
was shot under him, and another ball wounded him in the 
left thigh. The fall and the wound together rendered him 
&r an instant incapable of defending himself, and his right 
arm was broken the next moment by the cut of a sabre. 
The enemy about us now rallied, and one of them was just 
preparing to make a deadly lunge at me with a sword, which 
I should have had no strength to ward off, having but an 
instant before been wounded in the right wrist — ^when the 
gallant Stanley, then close at my side, seeing what was pass- 
ing, and disabled from aiding me in any other way, threw 
himself between me and my opponent, and received in his 
own body the thrust which must otherwise have proved 
fatal to myself. It was now my turn, and I placed myself 
over my fallen friend, so as to shield him as far as I could. 
But vain would have been all the aid or defence I could 
have afforded him, and we should have slept our last sleep 
side by side on the gory plain, had not some of our troopers 
come up at the instant, and putting the enemy to flight, 
succeeded in carrying us off the field. 

It was past the dead hour of the night, when, escaping 
from the surgeon's hands, I hastened back to the rude couch 
where poor Stanley lay. As I approached he received me 
with a faint smile, and made an effort to conceal his suffer- 
ings. A death-like paleness had spread itself over his 
beautiful countenance, surely one of the most noble and 
intelligent ever cast in human mould. His left hand was 
brushing away the dark auburn hair which was clustering 
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en his forehead, as if the action ga^e some relief to bodily 
pain, or the air, thus more freely admitted, brought a 
momentary refreshment with it. His right arm lay power- 
less by his side. ConvnlsiTe motions, and the anguish of 
the wan and sharpened features, spoke the conflict which 
was going on within ; whilst the growing dimness of the 
bright bine eye, and the quick heaTii^ of the pantiiig 
bosom, too plainly showed which way the conflict was to 
end. 

'' Colonel Anneslie," he said, as I was sitting beside hinii 
and ever and anon wiping away the dewy damp of death 
from his brow, — '' Colonel Anneslie, you will soon see my 
dear father and mother, and my other dear friends in 
England; tell them that I died frdl of love for them all, fiill 
of hope for myself, and perfectly hi^py.'^ 

*' I will tell them, Stanley, that a braver soldier never 
drew a sword, nor a more generous and gallant spirit em 
passed away." 

'' Tell them that I died a Christian soldier, and that I owe 
that blessedness to them." 

** I will, dear, dear Stanley, and that your last dauntless 
act was one of Christian love, and that you saved my poor 
life by the sacrifice of your own." 

'' Then tell them. Colonel Anneslie, that I did but pay a 
debt I deeply owed, and that you have been to me a brother 
and a &ther, and the best and the dearest of friends. 

'' And, Colonel Anneslie," he added, in a whisper, which 
I was fain to lean forward to hear, *' when I am dead, cot 
off a lock of my hair, and give it with your own hands to''— 
a faint blush passed over his pale features — " Colonel An- 
neslie, you know to whom." 

The last words were scarcely articulate, and the eyes were 
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yet fixed upon me, beaming with all the affection of a young 
and feeling heart, when a sudden pang set the imprisoned 
spirit free, and they closed upon this world for erer. 

I bent oyer the lifeless form of him I loved so well, and 
the tears fell copiously down; I had not wept before for 
many a year. 

Alas! poor Stanley! He sleeps in an honoured grave, 
where those of his comrades laid him whom best he loved* 
The loud cannon and the muffled drums spoke the warrior'» 
&rewell — and brave men stood in silence around, and mourned 
him as few are mourned. 



CHAPTER XLI. 

I BWELi. not on my irreparable loss. There is always a 
selfish character in oveimuch sorrow for the departed; and 
there are always living objects who have a just claim to our 
powers and our sympathies. 

My state of health, consequent on the events mentioned in 
the last chapter, not only incapacitated me from again 
taking the field, but rendered my return to England neces- 
sary, as soon as I should be sufficiently recovered of my 
wounds. 

I was stDl in a state of great debility when I commenced 
my journey towards Calcutta. Although on my way back 
to my own dear home at Beechwood, my spirits were much 
depressed, and the loss of poor Stanley lay heavy at my 
heart. To an untravelled Englishman the mode of my con- 
veyance and the circumstances of my route would have 
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appeared singular. Four sable natives were bearing me in 
my palkee on their shoulders. Four others were running 
by their side, to relieve them in turn. Another in front 
was carrying a torch. Our course was directly across the 
country, turning neither to the right hand nor to the left, 
sometimes over fields, sometimes through the intricacies of 
the forest. Midnight was approaching. It was altogether 
a strange and dreary scene. In every direction around me 
arose the cries, and the yells, and the barkings, and the 
deeper and more fearful notes, of the several inhabitants of 
this howling wilderness, prowling about, and hunting for 
their prey. But now the night wanes — ^the dawn is at hand 
— ^the sun ariseth, and they get them away together, and lie 
them down in their dens. 

And even so it is with Ithe troubles and sorrows of this 
transitory life. The evening of our little day may be closing 
in early upon us amid clouds and storms, and an angry and 
lowering sky. We may be in the deepest gloom of the dark 
valley, where the shades gather the most ominous around. 
We may be surrounded on every side by cares and anxieties, 
oppressed by pain, and sickness, and disease. We may hear 
the threatening voices of still worse evils about us. Yet the 
darkest hour of the night does but precede the coming mom. 
Let us only endure with patience for a little while, and the 
Sun of Righteousness shall arise, and light us on our way. 
*' No lion shall be there, nor any ravenous beast shall go up 
thereon, it shall not be found there ; but the redeemed shall 
walk there : and the ransomed of the Lord shall return and 
come to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon their 
heads : they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away." It was this prospect which one 
had full in view before him, when he wrote words of solace 
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to the afflicted, and bade them not only not to son*ow them- 
selves as those without hope, but also to comfort one another 
with the same consolatory truths. 

On my arrival at Calcutta, I found several letters awaiting 
me at my agent's. One, more bulky than the others, was 
from my father's solicitor, commmiicating to me, at greater 
length than I suppose my father himself desired to do, 
another most imlooked-for change in the circumstances of 
our worldly prosperity. The commercial undertaking which 
had looked so well, but which, from fortuitous causes, had 
failed, involving my father, as the reader is aware, in the 
ruin of his bankers, had i^ain come into favour in the money- 
market, where a large capital was soon raised to prosecute 
it anew, in conjunction with the fonner projectors* The old 
shares, of which a very large number had been made over 
to my father, in consideration of the debt which was owing 
to him, quickly rose to par, and were shortly after at a 
premium. Some stanch Mends of the late firm, induced 
both by feelings of regard, and by the honourable conduct 
evinced by them in a remarkable degree in all the em- 
barrassments they had Mien into, had advanced them 
considerable sums to redeem their credit, and to buy up 
shares, which at first came into the market at low prices. 
Everything attached to the concern now prospered. Twenty 
thousand poimds had already been repaid to my father, 
and security given for the remainder of the debt, including 
interest on the whole amount from the date of its com- 
mencement. 

This was, of course, very gratifying intelligence, but I had 
now seen too much of life, and experienced too many of its 
vicissitudes, and was imder too recent and heavy affliction, 
to feel the exuberance of gladness from it, which I might 
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liaye done ten years before. And as if to impress upon me 
yet further the wholesome lesson I had learned, and that both 
thankfulness and humility might still be the companions of 
my way, another letter filled me with the most poignant grief. 

If I have prepared my readers in any degree to appreciate 
the character of my sister — the sensible, gentle, ladylike, 
unselfish Jane Anneslie — ^they wiU be pleased to hear, not so 
much that she had been restored to former affluence, but 
that she had been made happy in a husband deyoted to her, 
and that, as mistress of Beechwood Lodge, she had had frdl 
scope given her for the exercise of the generous sympathies 
of her nature. So £ar had her amiable and excellent qualities 
won the good opinion of Mr. and Mrs. Cranstoun, seconded 
as these were by the undisguised affection of Emma and 
Fanny for her, that, after some little show of disappointment 
and hesitation, they had acceded with a good grace to their 
son Henry's most ardent wishes, and not only had given their 
full consent to his union with my sister, but had made over 
Beechwood to them for a residence, with an income little 
short of the annual value of its estates. 

But a letter from my £etther now communicated to me the 
sad tidings of her dangerous state. She had never recoTcred 
the birth of her third child, nearly two years of age, and her 
health had so materially declined within the last three months, 
that the greatest apprehensions were entertained for her, and 
she had been ordered by Mr. Howard to Torquay. It was 
feared, too, that Fanny Cranstoun would lose her sight. My 
father expressed an earnest wish that, if I could do so con- 
sistently with a sense of duty, I would immediately return 
home. He was sure that my own health must require it, 
and Jane was most anxious to see me once more, but that I 
must be prepared for whatever might be the will of Provi- 
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dence respectiiig her. Ellen was quite well — ^by turns a 
nurse to one sister, and an elder sister to tlie other. 

I wrote my father word that I had already taken my pas- 
sage by the first ship which was to sail for England ; that I 
was much better than I feared my last letter might haye led 
them to expect, and only wanted a sight of them all, and to 
find my dear sister recovered, and a little rest and quiet at 
Beechwood, to restore me to health. 

I was now on the ocean again, the cold restless ocean, 
which, for ever rolling along its mighty waters, is careless 
and reckless who may pass to and fro, whether outward or 
homeward bound, whether leaving friends or returning to 
them, whether in joy or sadness of heart, whether civil or 
military, whether the merchant or the missionary, whether 
bearing the arms of carnal or spiritual waifeure — ^the sabre and 
the bayonet and the deep-mouthed gun, or the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God. Boundless, resistless 
ocean ! man never appears so little and insignificant as when 
traversing thy fetthomless depths. When I stand upon the 
earth, there is solidity and stability, and I feel myself secure. 
I feel, too, that I have an interest in the things about me, 
that there is something in common with myseK, something 
which I may call my own. I see other little diminutive 
creatures such as I am; I count up their puny dwellings; 
and I too have my cottage. I look upon mountains, 
and lakes, and rivers, and plains, and fields, and forests, 
and trees, and ears of com, and blades of grass; there is 
a separate individuality in them all, I can detach each 
from other in my thoughts. I cast aroimd my eyes 
here, and there, and everywhere, and there is not a view or 
a prospect, which some definite object of sight and sense does 
not terminate. But, mighty, majestic oeean, I am upon the 
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wide expanse of thy abyss of waters, and I can discern no 
limit to thee. The heights of the earth I may scale, but thy 
recesses I cannot descend into. I see nothing on thy broad 
bosom but this nutshell in which I am tossed, now on the 
crest of thy waves, now in thy valleys below, as if it had 
been a bubble blown for thy pastime, the pla3rtliing of thy 
sportive hotirs. I look to all the points of the compass, to 
the east, and the north, and the west, and the south, and on 
every side I see only a vastneaa and a oneness, the very type 
of infinity and eternity ! 

Such were some of my thoughts, as I used to stand upon 
the deck, and see for days and days together no other object^ 
far as the eye could reach, than the heaving billows and the 
dark blue waves. 

But I was pleasii^ly reminded at last that even to the 
ocean the prohibition had gone forth from the beginning— 
'' Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further ; and here shall 
thy proud waves be stayed." The white cliffs of dear 
England once more greeted my eyes, and gladdened my heart. 
I left the ship by the pilot boat, and landed at Plymouth; 
and losing not a moment, took my place by the first coach to 
within one stage of Beechwood. There I alighted. I had 
no fear of my arrival being prematurely conveyed there. 
The coachman was a stranger to me. I recognised not a 
face that I saw, and I was myself so changed in personal 
appearance that, excepting among those who had been more 
than common acquaintance, I believe that I might have sat 
and conversed secure from discovery. The greater part of my 
baggage was yet in the ship, and the little which I had 
brought with me bore only my initials. Under a strange 
mixture of conflicting anticipations, I entered a post chaise^ 
directing the driver to proceed at an easy pace towards 
Beechwood, and to stop at the third milestone from it. 
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I had necessarily been tinder the greatest alarm for my 
beloved sister, ever since the receipt of my father's last 
letter on the eve of my departure from India. These appre- 
hensions naturally became more intense and exciting, as the 
crisis either of their sad fulfilment, or their happy removal, 
approached. But I resolutely checked all melancholy fore- 
bodings, and endeavoured to reason down my fears. She had 
naturally a good constitution — ^was in the ablest medical 
hands — ^had been taken to a milder climate — ^had youth on 
her side — and could I trust nothing to higher grounds of 
hope ? Yes. And then I should see her and embrace her 
again — and my dear father too, and my brothers, and little 
Charlotte — ^and Ellen, to whom I owed so much, whose 
image was interwoven with all which had happened to me 
from my childhood until now — ^Ellen, so fair and so beautiful, 
and whom I loved as a brother should do. — And another 
too, whose name, like poor Stanley, I sometimes almost 
feared to write or to pronounce — ^she too might be there, her 
health restored, her sight preserved, all that she was before 
— and something more than this. I was in Fairy land, and 
dreaming golden dreams, when the carriage stopped, and I 
found myself, within three miles of Beechwood. 



CHAPTER XLH. 



The trampling of horses and the rattling of carriage 
wheels were so little in unison with my present feelings, 
that I determined to alight, and to proceed the rest of my 
journey homeward on foot. From the point of the road 
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where we had drawn up, there was a footpath across the 
fields, leading by a much shorter cut to Ihe ehnrch at the 
western extremity of Ihe village, close to which I had 
to pass to reach my &ther's cottage. It was one of the 
prettiest of all the pretty walks in the neighbonrhood of 
Beechwood, passing now through yerdant meadows, now 
through rich com-fidds, separated one from another by 
broad hedgerows, full of beautiful trees. On the left of the 
path as you come from the yillage, sometimes parallel with 
it, sometimes making wide excursions, and anon approacliiiig 
it again, runs a clear Httle limpid brook, rippling and bub- 
bling to the main stream ; and on the r^t, down in a 
romantic dell, is a small coppice where the wild flowers 
grow. It was my dear mother's fiiyourite walk, and this her 
&yottrite spot. Thither, in the happy days of childhood, we 
used to accompany her, and wander and roam about, and 
gather our little nosegays, and run and giye them to ber; 
and there, when I was something more than a child, and 
childish thoughts and childish feelings had b^nn to be soc- 
ceeded by those of manhood — ^there haye I sat, and listened, 
and wept too, as she woidd sing to me, so simply and sweetly^ 
one of my favourite songs — perhaps " The Thorn," or "The 
Yellow-haired Laddie," or "The Mischieyous Bee." Along 
this pretty path, and into this pretty dell, was the last walk 
which I ever had with her ; and on our return, I so well 
remember her resting herself on a rustic seat beneath a 
branching oak, commanding a partial view of the church, 
and the river, and the bridge, made purposely by my father 
for her — ^with Jane on one side and myself on the other, 
and each of us with one of her hands in our own — on the 
very day before I left my home for the first time to take up 
my abode in London* 
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I was not yet very strong, and had undergone some fiatigue 
since I left the ship at an early hour this morning, but I 
resolved on the walk, thinking that I should then be able to 
collect my thoughts, and determine how I had better proceed 
* in making my arriyal known before presenting myself at the 

k cottage. I therefore ordered the post-boy to drive on to 

X the head of the gre^i lane, about a quarter of a mile short 

[{ of the turnpike gate, and there to wait, answering no idle 

k questions which might be asked him, until he should see or 

i hear £rom me again. 

ii It was a beautiful evening towards the end of April, 

n almost the same day of the month on which I had sailed for 

if India, ten years ago. I was walking slowly, and had not 

01 proceeded far when I thought that I heard the tolling of a 

^ bell. I started, but not hearing the soimd repeated, I said, 

K half aloud, '' How extraordinary is the force of imagination ! 

,1 it not only gives a direction and colouring to the train of 

j thought, but sometimes even practises on the senses!" 

,) However, I had scarcely given utterance to the words, when 

^ I distinctly heard the sound again. This time there could 

^ be no mistake, and my heart sunk within me. '' Dear Jane !" 

I exclaimed, in the bitterness of the moment, '^ am I come 
q^ly iA time for this !" But I instantly checked such un* 
manly weakness; "how many sons and daughters of mor- 
taUty are there within the parish of Beechwood, and why at 
once conclude that you must be the mourner?" The sug- 
gestion appeared so just and reasonable, that it almobt 
silenced my fears. However, I walked more quickly on, 
the beU continuing, at regular intervals, to send forth its 
single knell, indicating that it went not for one who was 
just departed, but for a tenant whom the grave was already 
open to receive, and whom friends, and neighbours, and 
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acquaintance were now preparing to attend to that last and 
lowly abode. It struck me to be a very unusual hour for a 
funeral, for it was growing dusk, and the ceremony must 
necessarily be by torchlight, a rare occurrence surely in a 
Protestant village of England. As I hastened on with such 
speed as I could make, I recognised every spot and circum- 
stance once so familiar to me. The brook still murmured 
on. Presently T passed into the pretty dell, and througli 
the comer of the coppice; and on mounting the gentle 
eminence beyond, the village of Beechwood appeared before 
me, and T saw all the well-known features of the landscape 
as though I had left them but yesterday. On my path was 
every stile and gate as it used to be ; and there was still the 
rustic seat under the wide-spreading oak, — for it had been 
my mother's, and all which had once been hers was kept 
and cared for with a vestal's devotion. 

I was now not far from the village, without having met one 
individual by the way, though I had seen several walking on 
before me, apparently in haste. On this side of the river 
were willow beds and clumps of black poplar, and beyond it 
the road, running through the principal street, was so skirted 
with plantations, where the space was not occupied by cot- 
tages and their gardens down to the water's edge, that, 
excepting at few and occasional openings, what was passing 
and repassing could not be seen firom the path by which 1 
was approaching. The bridge, however, which I have so 
often mentioned before, stood out distinctly to my view on 
the left, and I could distinguish the tree under which I had 
waited to see Mr. Cranstoun's travelling carriage pass, and 
at the foot of which I had sat down and wept those bitter 
tears. I had not on the present occasion to pass that way, 
but to cross the river lower down by a foot-bridge, with a 
hand-rail on either side for a protection. This done, I was 
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in a green lane about a hundred yards in length, between 
two hawthorn hedges, with just so much inclination towards 
the right as that the one extremity was not visible from the 
other. At that which was furthest from the riyer was a 
wicket gate opening upon the high road, with the main 
street of Beechwood to the right — ^the principal oridge to 
the left, about two hundred yards distant — and at nearly 
the same distance in front, though inclining rather to the 
left, was the very handsome village church, with its tall and 
elegant spire. 

I was walking slowly, and looking around me with much 
circTunspection, lest I should suddenly encoimter some one 
whom just now I would wish to avoid, when, on reaching the 
wicket<gate before mentioned, I saw a fimeral procession 
almost arrived at the south-eastern entrance of the church-* 
yard, where the clergyman, with surplice on and book in 
hand, was standing to receive them. I saw at once that it 
was a sad occasion of no ordinary interest. The mournful 
train was moving down a rather retired road, which com* 
mimicated with Beechwood Lodge and other parts of the 
parish lying in that direction away from the village. I 
could see that immediately following the corpse were four 
individuals with long mourning cloaks and hatbands. Next 
came persons ranged two and two, with hatbands only. After 
them succeeded a retinue not to be numbered, including 
apparently the whole population of Beechwood. The line 
(for all were marshalled with a great degree of regularity) 
seemed to be interminable, and was still winding along some 
time after the coffin and the mourners, and many of those 
who came next in succession, had entered the church ; and it 
then occurred to me that this late hour had been so fixed 
that all might have the privilege to attend. 

I had no longer any doubt for whom this general interest 
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had been excited, or wlio was the departed Bervant of the 
Lord, to share in whose obsequies I had so fortuitously 
arrived. But I had been prepared for it, and God'^ will be done. 

Closely wrapping myself up in my dark military cloak, 
which served me for a mourner's garb, and muffling my face 
in my handkerchief, as I saw so many do, I mingled with 
the rear of the procession, and took my place within the 
church, in a position where I was least likely to attract notice, 
if sny had notice to bestow; and whence, as it chanced, I 
could plainly distinguish the countenances of those most 
sorrowfully interested in this occasion, reflected by the lights 
which had been placed around the reading desk and the 
pulpit. There I saw my father, greyer than when I parted 
from him last, and perhaps a little less upright in figure; 
though this might be only the effect of the mourning cloak 
thrown over his shoidders. There, too, was poor Henry 
Cranstoun, and my two younger brothers. From them my 
eyes were almost involuntarily turned to the memorial 
window over the altar, partially lighted up by the candles 
which were burning there, and on again looking to the 
mourners' pew I observed that my father's thoughts and 
regards were in the same direction. The church was full 
firom one end to the other, and not one apparently was there 
but had a black gown, or a black kerchief, or at the least a 
black ribbon on the bonnet, or a bit of crape upon the hat. 
The officiating minister was one whom I had never seen 
before, a person of intereisting manner and appearance, and 
seemingly about forty years of age. 

When the earthly remains had been consigned to their 
kindred dust, and the solenm service had been concluded, 
and the mourners had retired, and the crowd had dispersed, 
I walked up to the side of the grave, that I might cast one 
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look upon the coffin of her whom I had so loved all my 
life, and to see whom once more had been the most earnest 
of all my wishes, since the receipt of my father's letter 
which told me that she was so ill. I coidd not suppress my 
sighs or my tears. Meanwhile the sexton had come up 
imawaresy with a lantern in his hand. ''Sir/' said he^ 
respectfully, but with a meaning in his words which brought 
me to myself, and hastened me away &om the scrutiny I 
thought him inclined to make of my features and person — 
^'Sir, your looks and manner are not quite those of a 
stranger. You knew something, I think, of this young 
lady, and I am sure, if you did, you loyed her ; no one ever 
knew her but did that. They say that she was very earnest 
to Hye till the next ship came from the Indies. But I give 
you pain, sir. Be assured that she died the death of the 
righteous ; and, as you seem to take an interest in her, and 
knew her, sir, I believe, and loved her, you will know how 
to take comfort from that thought. I could almost think, 
sir, that I have seen you before, but I can't recollect. And 
may be, sir, I ought not to have been so bold as to speak 
to you about it, or about her who is dead and gone ; but out 
of the abundance of the heart, we are told, the mouth 
speaketh, and there is not a heart in the parish, or the 
neighbourhood far about, which is not full now, and some of 
them ready to break ; and if yours is one of them, sir, 
(for the eyes of the weather-beaten and the careworn do 
not drop tears for trifles,) you must e'en be content to take 
their consolation, — ^that yotir loss is her gain ; and that's as 
true as ever was put on a tombstone." 

" Thank you, my friend," I returned ; " I know the value 
of those words, and I will take them away with me, and 
they shall be my consolation." 
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Then bidding him good night, and adding half-a-crown to 
my thanks, I gathered my cloak about me again, and hastened 
by the shortest way to the spot where I had directed the 
postboy to await me. I could not present myself at such a 
moment to my father and his sorrowing household, and 
ordered the driver to return to the inn at which I had 
alighted £rom the coach, and where I determined to pass 
the night. 

Before retiring to my bed-room, I wrote a note to my 
father, telling him that, although not recognised by any one, 
I had been at the funeral of my beloved sister — a mourner 
indeed ! That to spare both him and myself, I had deferred 
our meeting imtil the morrow, and that I should be glad if 
he would kindly come to me in the carriage I had sent, that 
I might see and converse with him a little before showing 
myself, after so long an absence, and under so g^eat an 
affliction, to the rest of my family. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 



" My dear Herbert," said my father, the next morning, as 
soon as he was sufficiently composed to speak, or I to hear, 
'' I have tidings both good and bad, both cheering and sad, 
to impart to you. Dear Jane is fast recovering her health, 
but we have lost one second only to her in the affections of 
us all, and mourned by us accordingly. Ellen has left us; 
and it was her loved remains which you followed last evening 
to the grave." 

I was wholly unprepared for this. The shock of my dear 
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sister's supposed death had been expected, received, and 
endured, and my mind had regained its firmness and com- 
posure, though my heart was bleeding. But what I had 
just heard — that Ellen, whom I thought to be in perfect 
health, and whom I had hoped to greet with all the affection 
of the fondest brother before half the day was over — ^that 
Ellen, to whom I was bound by all the obligations which 
gratitude and long-tried friendship could lay upon me — ^that 
Ellen, so distinguished by every mental endowment and per- 
sonal charm, whom but the moment before I had beheld in my 
imagination in all her loveliness, such as I had seen her in 
the mooda, and in the court, and when I bade her last adieu 
— ^that she should be all the while sleeping in her coffin, 
and sealed up &om my sight for ever in her narrow bed, 
and that I should never speak to her, never hear her voice 
again — ^that I should even have looked into her very grave, 
and not have known that she was there — all came upon me 
in such an instant of time, and imder such a conflict of 
emotions, that I staggered to the sofa near which I chanced 
to be standing, and for some moments was imable to speak. 

My father did not misunderstand me. And I soon col- 
lected my thoughts and my bewildered ideas, and poured 
forth my heart in thankfulness that Jane, dear Jane, was 
still spared to me, spared to us all, everything which a wife, 
a daughter, a sister, woman in all her relations, could be. 

And then to see her, as I presently did, in the bloom of 
returning health, the same simple, dear, affectionate creature 
she ever was ; to see her with her husband and her beautiful 
children; to see her what her dear mother once was, the mistress 
of Beechwood — ^and like her, too, beloved by all about her; 
a mother to the motherless, a nurse to the sad and the sick; 
the kind, discriminating, judicious friend of the needy and 
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tlie Mendless ; it was to me like Hie physician firom Samaria 
pouring oil and wine into my wounds. 

'' And now, Herbert,*' she said, after we had been conyersing 
together for some time on the topics most at heart to us 
bothy '^ you shall walk with me to see Ihe pretty cottage 
which dear Ellen has left you, and whilst we are sitting in 
her little room — not lamenting that she is no longer there, 
you know, my dear brother, but rejoidng in Ihe sure and 
certain hope that she is now whence we would not recall her 
if we could — I wiU tell you all about her." 

But nature did not thus yield to grace without a struggle; 
the latter, indeed, triiunphed, but the former would tell, her 
tale and be heard too, and she told it with sighs and sobs, 
and tears which would not be restrained. Poor Jane leaned 
her head upon her hand and wept bitterly ; whilst I hastened 
into the open air to seek relief firom the suffocating sensa- 
tion which oppressed me, and which almost stopped mj 
respiration. 

True it was that this dear lamented girl had bequeathed to 
me her cottage and its appendages, with all else which she 

possessed, excepting only three himdred pounds to Mr. » 

who had been her counsel ; one hundred pounds to the poor 
of Beechwood, to be expended as her executor should think 
proper; and some legacies, almost confined to my own 
family. The little domain around the cottage had been 
enlarged by the addition of some few acres of pasture-land, 
the purchase of which Mr. Cranstoun had kindly waived in 
her £EtTOur. 

Ellen had never been well since the death of Mrs. Edwards, 
about eight months i^* The aged invalid required incessant 
care and attention, through an illness of several weeks, and 
Ellen could seldom be prevailed on to quit her bedside by 
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day or by night ; and when she did so, it was to come to my 
sister's sick room, or to supply her place to little Charlotte. 
A fever consequent upon all this watching and anxiety, 
although not of itself by any means of an alarming kind, yet 
coming on a debilitated frame and system, assumed rather a 
serious character, and occasioned Mr. Howard to impress 
upon his patient that the greatest care and caution were 
necessary. A cold caught shortly afterwards gave early 
indications of what might with too much reason be appre- 
hended. Unhappily the season of the year, it being winter, 
was against her. Decided symptoms of consumption pre* 
sentlj;, ensued, and the consequences were but too soon 
apparent. 

During the last month of her su£Eerings, Jane was suffi- 
ciently recovered to be much in attendance upon her; and 
it was then that she fully learned to appreciate the excel- 
lences of her temper and character. Full of gentleness, 
and kindness, and affection to all around her — fall of humility 
in herself — ^there was a cheerfulness in all she said and did, 
which pain and debility had no power to overcast, and 
which only shone forth the more conspicuously as her trials 
were drawing to their close. It was the victory of that 
Mth which overcometh the world ; it was the crowning act 
of a life of self-denial ; it vras the reward of that previous 
discipline of the soul, which enabled her now to '^ pass the 
gloomy vale of death, from fear and danger free" and to 
lose sight of the light affliction in view of the glory to be 
revealed. The hectic cheek, the feverish hand, the wasted 
frame, which were to others the sotirce of so many vain 
regrets, and so many anxious anticipations, and so much 
unavailing sorrow, were to herself but the putting off the 
infirmities of this mortal state, in order to be clothed with 
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immortality. A stranger to the feelings which influenced 
her, and to the language which she spoke, might have 
deemed her perhaps one not quite herself, who, having 
experienced some withering of the heart's affections, was 
still thinking of the bridal dress, and the bridal mom, and 
of him who was to take her to his home ; for indeed she 
would speak of such things, of the bride adorning herself 
with her jewels, and of the white robes in which she should 
then be arrayed. 

Such were the interesting particulars in the closing life of 
Ellen Damley, (for we still call her by the name so long 
&miliar to us,) to which I listened in silence as Janejind I 
walked together to the abode which had so lately been en- 
livened and enlightened by her presence — ^&om which alas! 
only yesterday, she had been borne insensible to her grave. 

My sister led me into the drawing-room where £llen 
usually sat. It was sweetly furnished, and a bow had been 
thrown out, which opened with French windows to the lawn. 
All within and without spoke a highly cultivated taste, and 
there was mind in everything. 

" Here we used to sit, Herbert," said my sister, " and 
often talk about you ; and wonder whether we should ever 
see you again, and what effect a ten years' absence, and an 
Indian climate, and many a battle, and, we feared, many a 
hardship and many a wound, might have wrought upon 
you. And the gallant Arthur Stanley, too ! we thought 
what a comfort you must be to each other, and what a 
happiness to have a true and tried friend in a strange land ! 
You cannot think what a sorrow it was when your letter 
brought us the account of his death ; but then, Herbert, it 
was such a beautiful letter, and such a noble death ! And 
you told us that you were coming home^ and that was a 
great comfort. It was soon after receiving that letter that 
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poor Mrs. Edwards was taken ill ; and I suppose about the 
time of your setting sail for England, dear Ellen's health 
began to give ub much alarm. Her great wish, Herbert — 
I believe her only earthly wish — ^was to see you once more ; 
and she put off for some days the receiving the Holy Com- 
munion for the last time, in the hope of partaking of it with 
you. But it was otherwise ordered, and no doubt wisely 
and merciMly. We all — ^that is, my father, Henry, and 
myself, received it with her in this very room, on the day 
before she was released from her bondage. The sting of 
death was so taken away through Him who giveth the 
victory — the bitterness of the last parting' was so modified, 
so chastened, so changed into a subject of thankfulness and 
rejoicing, that this was indeed to us what it was designed 
to be to all, a means of spiritual strength, and of comfort 
and consolation. Everything around us is exactly as it was 
when Ellen left it, to be carried up to her bed for the last 
time, though we had no idea that her departure was so near 
at hand. She passed a restless night, and suffered con- 
siderably just at the last; but it was not for long. At about 
eleven o'clock the next day, she turned her eyes towards me, 
faintly and sweetly smiled, and almost instantly expired. 

''And now, dear Herbert," said Jane, ''let us return to 
the cottage. My father claims the privilege of being our 
host on this first day of your arrival, and to-morrow we are 
to have another meeting at the Lodge." 



CHAPTER XLIV. 



LoBD and Lady Clydesdale had removed from Ather- 
stone Park to their house in town. Having written to his 
lordship to acquaint him with my arrival in England, I 
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TeceWed in reply a most kind letter of oongratnlationy with 
an intimation that tlie king, Geoi^e the Fourth, as the Prince 
Regent had now become, was to hold a levee in the foUowing 
week, whiph I ought by all means to attend ; that I must 
come up and occupy my old quarters in Piccadilly ; and that 
his lordship would himself present me to his Majesty. 

I found my noble host and hostess quite well, and just 
what they ever were — kind, courteous, full of heart and sin- 
cerity. At court I experienced a yery gracious reception ; 
the king being pleased to express a hope, that my return to 
England would soon be productiye of restoration to health, 
which he was sorry to learn had been impaired in the service 
of my country. I met, too, kindly invited to dine in Picca- 
dilly on my accoimt, my old Mend Lord Geoi^e and his 

elegant, lively, and most agreeable lady, with whom my 
readers haye long since been made acquainted, the ctdevant 
Miss De Vere. The pleasure of the meeting, I haye reason 
to believe, was mutual and very sincere. And I was not 
surprised to hear that they were among the very leaders of 
ton, and that there were none more popular, as there were 
few half as amiable, at the court of St. James's. 

We all appeared studiously to have avoided any mention 
of the Cranstouns, but as I was handing Lady Greorge down 
stairs to her carriage, — ^a privilege kindly assigned me on this 
occasion by Lord Clydesdale — her ladyship said, ^'yon will 
be sorry to hear that Mr. Cranstoim experienced a slight 
paralytic attack about a week since, but they have wished it 
to be kept as secret as possible." Then looking at me, and 
smiling, she added in a whisper, and slightly hesitating, '^ Is 
your heart untravelled, Colonel Anneslie ?*' 

We were now at the steps of the carriage door, and I could 
only press her hand, and answer, " Yes, indeed." 
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I was neither in health nor spirits for the gaieties of 
London life, and had intended to return on the following day 
to the domestic endearments, the pure air, and the sweet 
scenery of Beechwood. The melancholy intelligence, how- 
ever, which I had just received, determined me on first 
calling at Berkeley-square, to inquire how Mr. Cranstoun was. 

On the servant opening the door to my tremulous knock, 
I expressed very sincerely my concern that his master was ilL 

*^ He is much better, sir, than he was, and is sitting up in 
his own room," replied theman, very feelingly and respectfully. 

" I used to know Mr. Cranstoun very well,*' I observed, 
*^ but I have been long absent from England, and am only 
just returned from a distant land; be so good as to give him 
this card, and to say that Colonel Anneslie is very sorry to 
hear of his illness." 

Thinking, probably, from my earnestness, that I was no 
mere formal visitor, the servant replied, *^ Sir, if you will 
walk into the break&st-room, I will take your card up 
stairs ;" at the same time leading the way, without waiting 
for an answer. I had no alternative but to follow. 

As I passed through the hall, I heard a voice in the draw* 
ing-room above, the tones of which thrilled throii^h every 
nerve, singing a little plaintive air — strange coincidence ! — 
which used to be a great &vourite with me ; and singing it 
as none but Fanny Cranstoun could do. My knees smote 
gainst each other, and I was glad to sit down. 

The servant had accidentally left the door ajar, and not a 
minute had elapsed when I heard a sound resembling a sub- 
dued hysterical scream, and at the same moment the hasty 
closing of a door above, and footsteps hurrying to and fro. I 
think a quarter of an hom: must have passed — ^it appeared 
to me a very long time — ^when the same footman returning, 
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said tliat bis master wished to see me, and requested me to 
follow him. 

On my entering the room where he was, I fomid the old 
gentleman alone, wrapped up in flannels, with an ample 
dressing-gown of rich brocaded silk thrown loosely oyer all. 
I thought I perceiyed that one of his eyes, and a comer of 
the mouth were slightly affected by his late seizure, and his 
speech was eyidently so, being slow and hesitating, and not 
quite distinct. He feebly put forth his right hand from 
beneath the folds of his cumbrous clothing, and welcomed 
me in a really cordial manner, the more affecting from the 
change which had taken place in his health and disposition 
since I had last seen him, ten years ago. 

''I am yery much concerned, Mr. Cranstoun," I said, ''to \ 
find you so much out of health.^' 

" Thank you," he replied, with a look of much kindness ; 
^'I am better than I was. My physician tells me — ^that 
the attack is of a less serious nature — ^than was at first appre- 
hended." 

He paiused to recoyer breath, slowly and brokenly as 
these few words had been spoken. But I saw that he was 
proceeding to say something more, and I did not inteirupt 
him. 

'' Colonel Anneslie," he presently continued, '' I am glad 
to see you again — ^though I should scarcely haye known yon, 
I think — ^if you had not been good enough — to send me yonr 
card. Ten years — and a foreign climate — and hard service 
— ^make strange alterations. Ten years have told — ^you 
see. Colonel Anneslie — on those who haye remained at 
home — ^without the other aids — ^which they have had in 
your case." 

He paused again, bending forward in his easy chair, an 
elbow resting upon each arm of it. 
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"But I hope, my dear sir," I said, ''that the ebange in 
your case is neither a great, nor will be a lasting one, and, 
that your Mends will soon see you quite restored." 

" Ten years make a great change, too, in other respects," 
replied the poor invalid, without appearing to have noticed 
what I had just said. ''Thoughts and sentiments change 
too. Colonel Anneslie — ^we begin to see some things in a 
new light — as our eyes are almost closing upon eyerything. 
Colonel Anneslie, I rejoice that you have so distinguished 
yourself — and that you have earned the promotion which 
you have acquired. But you are come back — ^to a rich 
inheritance besides-— and I must say no more. And, indeed, 
I have not just now strength to talk. Mrs. Cranstoun is in 
the next room, and will be happy to see you. Good bye, 
Colonel Anneslie," again feebly pressing my hand; "re- 
member me kindly to your father, — and teU them all at the 
Lodge — ^that I shall come down to them in a few days — for 
a little change." 

I was reciprocating Mr. Cranstoun' s friendly farewell, 
when Mrs. Cranstoun appeared at the open door of an ad* 
joining apartment, and I advanced to meet her. She held 
out her hand, and taking me with her into the other room, 
made me sit down by her upon a sofa. 

" We have both had many trials and sorrows since we last 
parted, Colonel Anneslie," she said ; " indeed, to us the whole 
period has been little else than one continued course of 
anxiety. Emma, as you know, had a most happy escape ; 
but she felt all Mr. Dastard's base and scandalous conduct 
very keenly. And we were very near losing poor Fanny, 
and have been under the greatest apprehension for her 
sight ; but I hope that is safe now. And then dear Jane was 
so very ill, and Henry was almost distracted. And now 

A 
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has come this last affliction; whioh has been almost too mnch 
for us all. We kept it secret from those dear children at 
Beechwood on Jane's account, until we could tell them that 
all danger was past." 

Mrs. Cranstoun then asked me about myself and my 
health; and observing that I looked as if I wanted rest 
and quiet; expressed a hope that my native air and the 
society of so many friends, who loved and valued me, would 
soon restore me to health and spirits. Nothing could exceed 
her friendly manner, and I believe that she was perfectly 
sincere. It is the province of affliction to bring down high 
minds and proud looks, and to soften and to open the hearty 
and to make us better to know ourselves, and to have a 
kindlier feeling for others. 

With a voice which I tried to command, but which I am 
sure betrayed the emotions imder which I spoke, I inquired 
for her daughters. 

** I left them just now in my boudoir," she replied; " we 
wiU go and look for them ; I am sure they will be very glad 
to see you." 

Saying which, she arose, and I accompanied her. 

'^ Colonel Anneslie, my dears," she said, as she showed 
me into the room, and then retired. 

Only one was there. On a sofa, at the opposite side of 
the fire-place, sat Fanny Cranstoun, pale, and flushed, and 
pale again, but beautifrd as ever.' I saw that she had been 
weepii^. As I approached, she held out her hand. Eagerly 
seizing it, and pressing it to my lips, and murmuring, 
'' Fanny, dear Fanny," I sunk unconsciously on one knee. 
She covered her &ce with her handkerchief, and sobbed 
aloud. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

Mr DEAB Readeb, several years have passed away since 
I penned the preceding sentence, as the birth of three sons 
and two daughters can attest* The fact is, that the romance 
of my little history is come to its close; and although the 
daily routine of my Jile is to mjrself very delightful, and my 
happiness as complete to the fiill as earthly happiness had 
need to be, yet is it of too domestic and unexciting a cha- 
racter to offer anything, I fear, to be of interest to you. As, 
however, I would not take my final leave of you disoour^ 
teously, or so Abruptly as I may seem to have done, nor 
think for a moment that you are niore wanting in a kindly 
feeling towards me and mine than I should have for what 
concerns your w^ and wel$ire, were I acquainted with 
your circumstances, I will add a few words to what I have 
told you before. 

The dear, beautiful, accomplished Fanny Granstoun is my 
wife. She is the same that she always was. There is the 
same unvarying sweelaess of temper, the same ph^yi^Uness 
of manner^ the same consideration for others, the sam^ for- 
getfulness of self. She is altogether lovely. Her sight, too^ 
— at one time almost despaired of, — ^under the skilful treat- 
ment of the most dislinguiBhed oculist of the day, ha^ been 
' perfectly restored. Our favourite ride^ are to Atherstone 

^ Park and Elton HiU. The walks at Beechwood are as pretty, 

^ and we as fond of them as eyer. 

^ We live at what the villagers still call, " The dear young 

' lady's cottage ;" we have given it the name of " St. Ellen's;" 

but we both mem the same thing — something which asso- 
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ciates itself with departed excellence, giyes the spot its 
peculiar charm, and endears it to ns all. My &ther talks of 
purchasing an estate for us, with a larger house, which he 
says will soon be wanted. But we desire it not, and would 
far rather live on at St. Ellen's, and add to it as occasion 
may require. 

Over the mantel-piece, in what used to be, and stiU is, the 
favourite sitting-room, is the portrait of a beautiful girl, 
dressed in a black silk frock, with a gip^ hat, the very 
image of the original, done by a master hand. On the back, 
in her own handwriting, and now enclosed and protected in 
glass, are the words — "For Mr. Herbert Anneslie, with 
EUen Damley's love." No one knew of it until after her 
decease, when Jane found it carefully packed, and locked up 
in one of her wardrobe drawers. 

And if you should call at St. Ellen's, and happen to see my 
beloved Fanny in the garden, particularly sedulous about 
some trees of moss-rose, whch are trained against the south 
wall of the cottage, right and left of the bow window, and 
fronting the lawn ; and should be curious to know if there 
be any special history belonging thereto ; — ^I just tell you in 
confidence, that the said trees, which blossom so beautifully, 
are all the produce of one little plant which I gave to Ellen 
in a flower pot, a few days before I departed for India. 

My dear &ther, with only a few more grey hairs than 
when I left him, in 1811, and as upright in figure as he was 
then — for it was themouming cloak which deceived me — 
is still living in the cottage endeared to him by so many 
recollections, and better suited than a laiger house would be 
to the retired life which he now leads. He justly considers 
himself entitled to this indulgence of his inclinations, in- 
asmuch as Beechwood Lodge and St. EUen's are only other 
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homes to his children, where they may see quite as much of 
the world as for any rational purposes they need do ; whilst 
they are not without society, and that some of the best which 
the country affords, at his own house. 

My brother Alfred is studying hard, and I hope likely to 
distinguish himself at the bar. For my youngest brother I 
was enabled to procure a cadetship in the East India Com- 
pany's Service, in the Bengal Presidency, and he is already 
a lieutenant. Charlotte is a very pretty, sweet-tempered girl, 
much admired by a younger brother of the gallant Stanley — 
a very promising youth, but not Arthur Stanley, as I often tell 
him. The foolish young people are engaged to each other, and 
want to marry, but I am of opinion that ttDerUy-three and twenty 
is too early an age for so serious a matter. I told the boy 
so the other day, and he asked me how old I was when I first 
proposed for Fanny Cranstoun? So I could only give a 
short cough and look another way, whilst the rogue, per- 
ceiving that he had made a hit, laughed outright. And 
then comes Lotty, and takes hold of my arm, and drags 
me away to her flower-garden, and next to see some rare 
plants and new geraniums in her green-house, and seems so 
fond of me — no, not Beema, for she ts so — and has such a 
look of her dear mother when she smiles ; so I suppose they 
must have their own way, as far as my prudence is con- 
cerned. Well ! anything rather than a long engagement. 

People sometimes say to my father, ** I wonder, Mr. An- 
neslie, you don't do this, and I wonder you don't do that, 
now that you are a rich man again; I hope you are not 
going to be a miser." To which he seldom makes any reply, 
although he need not travel far to fetch one. The Jirst fruits, 
as he termed it, of God's new bounty to him may be seen 
within the beautiful parish church, which, having become 
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greatly dOapidated through lapse of time, and been grossly 
disEgured by diyers ineonglmities which ignorance and bad 
taste had accumulated, has been entirely reseated and restored 
by him at his sole expense, under the direction of an emment 
architect ; although Mr. Absolute the grocer, and Mr. Cumde 
the carpenter, did not see the neeessify of it, and Mrs. Toogood 
and her daughters preferred a lazge square pew. But &ith, 
and temper, and prudence, and love, won their way through 
all which opposed itself'-— coldness, indiflSbrence, selfishness, 
pride. The good work is happily completed, aznid yeiy 
general approbation. And the painted window at the west 
end — ^Mary sitting at the feet of her Divine . Teacher, and 
listening to his words — testifies how dear to the inhabitants 
of Beechwood is the memory of EUen Damley. 

I must not omit to mention that one of our most firequent, 
as weU as most welcome, guests, is Mr. Western. He says 
that when anything frets him in the great city of Exeter, he 
starts off for the sweet village of Beechwood ; and that he 
holds us all forth in terrorem to his wife (for aU his children 
are married) : " Come, * my dear, if you don't let me have 
fresher eggs of a morning, and si^aivcandy in my coffee at 
night, I shall be away to St. Ellen's ;'*— whither, however, 
she genertilly accompanies him, in order to take a lesson in 
these domestic duties. 

Perhaps I ought to have told you before this, that Emma 
isitiarried to Mr. Leslie, the eldest aon of Lord Lessington, 
and is as happy, I believe, as from her many amiable quali- 
ties, and especially her devoted affection for her sister, she 
deserves to be. 

Should you ask me how a retired soldier passes his time, 
besides riding and walking, and sitting and reading, and 
gardening and weeding with his wife — I am thankful to say 
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that time never hangs heavy on my hands. I have con- 
siderable employment as a county magistrate — am a com- 
missioner of taxes — ^rather an active trustee of turnpike 
roads — ^not unfrequently consulfed on parochial matters by 
the worthy incumbent, sometimes even by the parish over- 
seer — one year undertook the latter office myself, and am 
annually elected to that of churchwarden. Moreover, I 
have by no means wholly given up my intercourse with 
those classical worthies of Greece and Rome, with whom 
poor Mr. Waldy used to take such learned and able pains to 
make me acquainted. I am still very fond of shooting ; and 
Henry Cranstoun, the best feUow alive, though not much of a 
shot, nor caring much for the sport, has given me the entire 
control of the manor and preserves of Beechwood. When 
my health permits, I himt with Lord Clydesdale, and keep as 
near to his lordship as I can ; but I am hardly equal to the 
severe day, and the stiff coimtry, and the long ride to cover 
and home again, as I used to be. 

When I can do nothing of all this, I have ample reason to 
meditate on the supreme goodness of Him, who has given 
me such a sweet nurse in dear Fanny, such a patient spirit 
as hers is, such a loving heart, such a gentle and skilful 
hand to administer to me in pain and sickness. And some- 
times when I have closed my eyes, and she thinks that t am 
sleeping, I am trying to bring home to my heart how mer- 
ciful and salutary such a chastening is — how good it is to be 
so remembered and cared for by One who afflicts us for our 
profit, or I shoidd be only too happy here, and consequently 
too unwilling to depart. 

THE END. 
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